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PREFACE. 


Tue plan ‘pursued by the Editor in enlarging the Greek 
Grammar of Dr. Valpy has been, to make such additions 
and improvements as might render the volume a more 
complete manual for the student, not only previous to, 
but also during a portion, at least, of his Collegiate career. 
In order to accomplish this end, it has been the Editor’s 
endcavour to bring together, in a small compass, the re- 
marks of the latest and best Grammarians, on various 
points connected with the more accurate knowledge of 
the Greek language. The general features of Dr. Valpy’s 
work are retained, except that the notes are, in most th- 
stances, removed from the bottom of the page, and thrown 


. imto the form of observations which follow after the text. 


This has been done for the purpose of bringing them 
more immediately under the eye of the student. The ad- 
ditions made by the Editor are, for the most part, enclos- 
ed in brackets; and it will be perceived, that no 

have been spared to render them both copious and inter- 
esting. In the use of this Grammar, it would be advise- 
able that the attention of the young student should be first 
called to those parts of it which have an immediate bear- 
ing upon his studies, and that, upon a second and third 
revisal,, he should be taken in succession over those por- 
tions which might only tend to embarrass him in the 
commencement of his career. The result of such a mode 
of proceeding will be, not only to render his Grammar a 
moze agreeable companion to the young Hellenist, but 
also to give him a more systematic acquaintance with the 


language itself, 

one or two instances some useless matter has been 
removed from the work, especially that part which relat- 
ed to the formation of the Greek language, and in which 


the theory of Hemsterhuis was followed. It may bea 
very specious and plausible system, to suppose that the 
Greek language, in its earliest state, consisted of monosyl- 
labic and dissyllabic words ; but to this supposition there 
are two insurmountable objections: it contains an ill- 
grounded and gratuitous assumption that the Greck lan- 
guage was original and indigenous, and it is at variance 
with what we know historically of the language itself. 

Under the head of Prepositions, the Editor has taken 
the liberty of attempting to explain their uses on a new 
plan, which it is hoped may prove serviceable. 

The arrangement of the previous edition has been re- 
tained in the present, with the exception of the Remarks 
on the Tenses and Moods ; these have been enlarged and 
placed at the end of the Syntax. 

Along with the new matter introduced into this edition 
will be found some observations on the Sanskrit lan 
under the History of the Dialects, and the admirable ds- 
sertation of Thiersch on the Homeric Digamma. 

Among the sources whence the principal supplies for 
the present work have been obtained, the following may 
be enumerated. The Grammars of Matthie, Buttmann, 
Rost, Weller, Golius, and Lancelot; the Animadversions 
of Fischer on the Grammar of Weller, and the Hebrew 
Grammar of Professor Stuart of Andover. To the last 
of these the Ecitor acknowledges himself indebted. for 
some valuable remarks in relation to the resemblance 
which exists between the leiters of the Greek and Hcbrew 

” -habets, 

The Editor, having received from Dr. Valpy a copy of 
the latest English edition of his Grammar, bas been ena- 
bled to introduce into the present work the most recent 
improvements of that learned scholar. 


_ Cal, College, July, 1830. 
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THE ALPHABET. 
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© ata pe 


There are twenty-four Letters in the Greek 
Language. 


Figure. Names. Power. . 
A «a |["Ad\pa [Alpha Si “10x. 

B £8 Bara Beta Beth  /|House. 

TY yJ|Peupe j|Gamma jgiord| Gimel |[Camel. 

A 6 |Aéarca Delta Daleth |Door. 

Bos |E.jracv [Epsilon He (unknown. ) 
Z f eZine Zeta Zayin |Armour. 

H 4 |Hra Eta Hheth |Hedge. 

@ 34b1CAra, Theta Tet Serpent. 
Is lara Iota Yodh /|Hand. 

K x |Karen |Kappa Kaph {Hollow hand. ' 
A 2X |Aapéda |Lambda Lamedh |Ox-goad. 

M p {Mo Mu Mem = |(unknown.) 
N v_ jNo Nu Nun |Fish. 

Bg iar Xi 

O o |"O psxpév |Omicron Ayin |Eye. 

I walls Pi Pe Mouth. 

P eg |Pé Rho Resh  /Head 

Z Cg |Sinpn (Sigma Samekh |Triclinium. 

T ¢i {Tad Tau Tau.] {|Cross, mark.] 
fT v PL rr |Upsilon 

® o |? {Phi 

x xr Chi 

Y Ki ry Psi 

2 w ['0 péya] |\Oméga 
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Obs. 1. The Hebrew letters are here given only in part, 
and in the order of the Greek, not of the Hebrew, alphabet. 
The object, in adding them, was to make the student acquaint- 
ed with the source whence the Greek ¢haracters are gene- 
rally supposed to have been derived. The Hebrew letters 
omitted, are Vau, Tsadhe, Qoph, Shin and Sin. The first of 
these stands sixth in order in the Hebrew alphabet, and is con- 
sidered to have been the parent of the Greek digamma, which 
was generally expressed by F,a Hebrew Vau reversed and 
slightly altered. The digamma was originally a letter of the 
Greek alphabet, ranked next after ¢, and having a sound between 
V and W. = It was afterwards rejected by all but the A.olians, 
as superfluous, and used only by its name Fau, as one mode 
of expressing the number 6. The Hebrew letter Tsadhe is 
thought to have been the root of the Greek Zavm, which also, 
as it would seem, after having been an actual letter of the old 
Greek alphabet, was retained only as a numeral, and answer- 
ed to 900. From the letter Qoph, the Greek Koraa proba- 
bly took its rise, a numeral sign for 90, though originally 
perhaps a letter of the Greek alphabet also, in common with 
the preceding two. With regard to the two remaining He- 
brew characters, Shin and Sin, they were in effect but one 
letter in the more ancient Hebrew alphabet, no distinction be- 
ing then made between them in writing. From this source 
the Doric San or old Greek S is thought to have come.—In 
the Latin alphabet, derived as some think from the old Greek, 
Vau is made to have passed into F, and Kora into Q. | 

[Obs. 2. “E Lrdcv, (smooth, not aspirated) appears to 
have reeeived this appellation to distinguish it from H, 
which was anciently the mark of the rough breathing, and 
was expressed also as a vowel by ¢.—In like manner "YT ~LrAdv 
was so named to distinguish it from the ‘Y as one of the an- 
cient signs of the digamma, since otherwise o was put for v. ] 

[ Obs. 3. The old Greek alphabet is generally supposed to 
have consisted of 16 letters, viz. a, 8, y, 6, & 1, %) A, My Vy 0, 
*,?, 0,4, v, which, according to tradition, were brought by 
Cadmus from Phenicia to Greece, and hence were called 
yeipunca Kaduhia or bovixzia. To these Simonides of Ceos 
is said to have added 4, Z, 9, x, in the 6th century B. C. and 
Epicharmus the Sicilian, £, n, ), w, in the 5th century B. C. 
The number of letters, however, introduced by Cadmus, is far 
from being clearly ascertained. ‘The oldest writers who re- 

fate the story of their introduction, viz. Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, say nothing about their number, and the ac- 
7ounts of later times disagree ; Aristotle mekes 18 (Plin. N. H. 
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7. 56.) another account 17 (Isidor. Orig. 1.13.) Itis highly 
probable, both from these varying statements and the remarks 
under Obs. 1, that the number exceeded 16; nor is it at all 
certain that Cadmus first brought letters into Greece. Dunbar 
supposes, that the Greeks, while they adopted the Phoenician 
letters, did not adopt also the language of that country, but 
employed such of the letters only of their alphabet as they 
found necessary, and sufficient to express all the sounds they 
were accustomed to utter. Dunbar on the Greek and Latin 
Languages, p. 9. Compare Lempriere’s Class. Dict. (Anthon’s 
ed.) articles, Cadmus, Homerus, and Pelasgi. | 
[ Obs. 4. The TIonians, it is said, first adopted all the 24 let- 
ters, and from them the Samians, from whom they were re- 
ceived by the Athenians ; but it was not until after the Pelo~ 
ponnesian war, under the Archonship of Euclides (Ol. 94. 2. 
B. C. 403.) that they were used in public acts by the latter 
people. Hence the 24 letters are called also "Iwwxd yeappe- 
ea, and the old 16 ’Arrixa yeaupora. Before this period they 
used instead of 6, , x, TH, IIH, KH, (H being the mark of as- 
piration or breathing): for Z, Z4; for’, K%, or XZ, or TZ; 
for |, BS, or 11Z; for x, s or #, desdog for Onrog, (Il. x’. 466.) 
and for w, the short 0. They also anciently expressed s by ¢, 
and ov byo. The Molians retained the old mode of writing. 
’ Compare Knight, on the Greek Alphabet, p. 10, &c. |] 
Obs. 5. The twofold mode of writing some letters is in- 
ifferently used, with the exception of ¢ and¢: ¢ is only used 
at the beginning and in the middle of a word, and ¢ only at the 
end. It depends, however, upon a mere principle of Calli- 
graphy. The latter is not to be confounded with ¢, called sis, 
stigma, stgma-tau, éridnpov, or Fav, and which is used as a 
numerical sign for 6. | 


—_ 
Letters are divided mto Vowels and Conso- 
nants. . 
The vowels are seven, 
Two long, n, w 
Two short, ¢, o. 
Three doubtful, a, 1, v. 
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' [Obs. When a, 5, v, are called doubtful vowels, it is not 
meant that there is, in every case, something doubtful and wa- 
vering in their nature, between long and short. All the sin- 
gle vowels are in certain words positively léng, in others po- 
sitively short. It merely means that they are vowel signs of 
a twofold nature or use, 1. e. the same signs serve to denote the 
Jong and short quantities ; whereas the s and o sounds have a 


.. separate sign or letter. | 


When two vowels are pronounced with one 
sound, they constitute a diphthong. 


\ 


Obs. 1. The sounds of : and v, being formed by the palate 
and lips, in the front part of the mouth, may be denominated 
front-vowels. Those of a, s, o, being formed by the organs 
in the back part of the mouth, may be called back-yowels. 
Hence the following more accurate definition of a diphthong. 


Diphthongs are formed, when a back-vowel (a, 
¢, 0,) unites itself in utterance with a front-vowel 
(1, v,) producing one sound. 

US, . 


6 sb ev nn nv 
0 08 ov aw @ wu 
a aav | oo av 


- [Obs. 2. The iota after the long ‘vowel is usually placed 
as a point underneath, and is called iota subscribed. Thus, 
as above, 7, #,¢. Hence these diphthongs are called by 
some improper diphthongs. 'The sound of the vowels is not 
affected by the tota subscribed, which serves only to indicate 
the derivation of the word. Anciently perhaps it was heard 
in the pronunciation. The ancients moreover wrote the iota 
in the line ; and in capital letters this is still practised, as, THI 
SOPIAL, (77 Copid) : +o) “Aidy (or dbp). | 

[ Obs. 3. wis also found asa diphthong, but the + was (in 
this case) originally pronounced with an aspirate similar to 
W (digamma) ;{eFg) vig was pronounced whios ; wspavia, me- 
mawhia; vi, consequently, was not, properly speaking, a diph- 


thong. | 
J Obs. 4, With regard to the change of the Greek diphthongs 
into the corresponding forms of the Latin \enguage, it is to be 
observed that the usage of the latter language is not elweye. 


Py } ~ 
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uniform: Aj, for example, sometimes becomes @ in Latin, as 
Movéas, Muse ; and sometimes, though more rarely, a: or aj, 
as Maia, Maia, or Maja. This irregularity, however, is par- 
ticularly apparent in the case of 6&,as ‘Iprytveia, Iphigenta ; 
Midsia, Medéa, &c. it being changed in the former into the long 
4, and in the latter into the long e. ‘Fhese deviations, in the 
case of s, may be accounted for by supposing, that was pro- 
nounced, according to the custem of the more ancient Greeks, 
like ef separately, yet in one syllable; so that, according to 
the different dialects, sometimes ¢, sometimes s had the lead- 
ing sound.—<As to the remaming diphthongs, 0 becomes in 
Latin, oe, and ov the long u, as, Bowsria, Boeotia ; @paciCovrcg, 
Thrasybulus.—A few diphthongal forms in oo remain unchang- 
ed when written in Latin, except that thes passes into 7 ac- 
cording to Latin usage, as Tpoia, Troja. | 

Obs. 5. When two vowels, which generally coalesce into 
a diphthong, retain their separate sounds, two dots are placed 
over the latter vowel, and form a diaeresis, as aiwvog. 


Of the seventeen Consonants, nine are mutes 
and are divided into 


Three soft, ZX, v 
Three middle, £,y, 2d, 
Three aspirate, , x, 6: 


Each soft mute has its corresponding middle and 

trate, into each of which it is frequently chang- 

ed: thus x has G for its middle, and @ for its asp- 
rate. These are called Cognate Letters. 


[Obs. 1. The soft consonants are so termed because they 
are uttered without any perceptible breathing. The conso- 
nants 9, x, 4, are the most strongly aspirated, for which rea- 
son they are called aspirate. Between these two classes, as 
to the strength of the aspirate, are found 8, 7, 6, and are hence 
denominated middle. ] oo 

Obs. 2. When two mutes come together, they must be both, 
either soft, middle, or aspirate; as, cérursu, not rérvpras: erup. 
énv, not sriwdny. 


Four are Liquids, 4, 4, », g,to which some wa 
the simple sibilant ¢. 3 


1* 
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Obs. 1. Liquids are so called because they readily unite 
with other consonants, and glide into their sounds. They 
are also termed semévowels, as forming, by their humming or 
sibilant sounds, a transition to the articulate sound of the 
vowels. | 


Three are double letters, viz. Z, 2, J, ana are 
formed by the union of « with the mutes: thus, 


56, 0s, 65, form Z. ° 
253 VSs XS form &. 
x6, Be, 0, form yf. 


Hence when these letters are thus joined, the 
double letter is substituted ; as "Agas for "Apat- 
ot, from “Agan); AEF m, for rAéyvow, from Atv; ers 
for wAéxow, from wréizw; adrchbw for arsipow, 

from arciou.] 


[Ob6s. 1. The Aolians never used the double consonants, 
but the corresponding simple letters, as aivca for alla, vroo 
dsixade for irosifaca. In expressing % they made use of od, 
‘a form which was also retained by the Dorians. Some gram- 
marians maintain that the letter should always be consider- 
ed as standing for od and not for 6g. The sound of Z, which: 
was that of a soft s, favours this idea. | 

[ Qbs. 2. The double letters are not used for the corres- 
ponding simple ones, when the two simple letters belong to 
two different parts of a compound word ; as éxosiw, not ésvw. 
Yet *Aésjva2s is used instead of *Aéjvadds. } 


[The simple letters are divided, according to 
the organs with which they are pronounced, into 


Labials, , p, ®, QO 
Linguals, 2, Z, 8, A, », @, &, ¢. 
Palatics, y, x, &, x] 
'T before y, x, 2, x, has the sound of NG; thus 
&yyshos is pronounced dyyedog, like n in angle. 
[No genuine Greck form terminates in any consonant ex- 


cept ¢, ¥, », for those which end in % and are to be consi- 
dered as terminating in xs ands. The only exceptions to 
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this. remark are éx, ovx, and ody, and.these never occur at the 
end of a clause. | 


BREATHINGS. 


[To the written characters belong also the spr- 
ritus or breathings, of which there are two, the 
soft (sptritus lents, zveipa iddv,) and the rough 
or aspirate (spirtius aspen avsiua dard). One of 
these breathings is placed over every vowel or 
diphthong beginning a word.] | 

The aspirate is equivalent in pronunciation to 
the English H, as 61, hott ; obros, houtos.. 

Y and 6 at the beginning of a word have al- 
ways the aspirate. If two p come together, the 
former has the soft, the latter the asprrate ; as, 
EApeov, &ppnros, [lv ppos. 7 


[ Obs. 1. In diphthongs which begin a word, the breathing 
is placed over the second vowel, as Evgiaidng, olog. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with the snproper diphthongs, as ’Aidng,. 
‘ nS. 
~- Obs. 2. Anciently H was the mark for the aspirate in Greek, 
as it is in the Latin: thus HEKATON was written for éxarcv. 
This was afterwards divided, and one half } used as the mark 
for the aspirate, the other 1 as the mark for the soft breath- 
ing. This form was afterwards simplified into _, and _); and 
lastly rounded into the present shape, (‘) and (’). [Both the 
F and the H or F seem, according to Knight, to have been 
dropt from the Greek Alphabet, nearly at the same time, pro- 
bably about the period of the Persian war. The first figure of 
the latter was, however, retained to represent the double or 
long E, and the former seems to have continued in use in 
particular places, where a fondness for the ancient dialects 
prevailed, even to the final subversion of the Greek republics 
by the Roman arms. Knight on the Greek Alphabet, p. 12. ] 

[ Obs. 3. All words which begin with a vowel, but are not 
pronounced with the rough breathing, have, or are supposed 
to have, the soft breathing over their initial letter; because 
every word that begins with a vowel can be distinguished in 
the pronunciation by no other means from the preceding, \ek- 
ters than by drawing the breath from the \ungs with 2 woie 
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rate effort. The spirtius lenis therefore has an actual force, 
and is, in fact, the oriental aleph. The ancients were the ra- 
ther led to denote it as they wrote in general without a division 
of words.] . 

[Obs. 4. The ancient Greek language appears to have haa 
no spirifus asper, at least the Aolians were without it ; and in 
the Ionic dialect, like all other aspirates, it rarely occurs. 
Hence Aro from &AAopau, ixwsves from ixvéopos, Aéruog for FAsog. 
But the ancients pronounced every word which began with a 
vowel with a peculiar species of aspirate, which had a sound 
between our v and 1, and was often expressed by § or v, and 
alsoy. For this the figure of a double I’ was invented, (F,) 
whence the name digamma,; which was called.olic, because 
the olians, who of all the tribes retained the greatest traces 
of the old language, kept this letter in use among them after 
the other dialects had laid it aside. Thus the Molians wrote 
Foivoc, FsAga, whence vinum, Velia, in Latin, (for the Latins 
expressed this digamma by a V); so also vaF og, navis; oF ig, 
ovis; aFuv, evum, &c. A more enlarged account of the 
Digamma, by Thiersch, will be found under Appendix A.. In 
the mean time it may be as well to remark, that Dr. Burgess, 
formerly Bishop of St. David’s, in a letter to the late Bishop 
of Durham, maintains that the Digamma was originally no 
other than two Vaus, one place on the other. 4 Leiter to the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, &c. 10, seqq. | 


[Change and Omission o Letters for the sake of | 
Euphony. 


[Gen. Obs. The great principle which pervades the Greek — 
language is strict attention to Euphony, and an endeavour to 
avoid the concurrence of consonants which were difficult to 
be pronounced together, or of different kinds, as well as the 
meeting of two vowels of separate pyonunciation. Hence 
result the following rules : | 


[Rute 1. Three consonants, or one with a dou- 

_ ble consonant, can never (except in the case of 

composition like dtc@daerog, txxrwoic, éxrbdow,) 
stand together, unless the first or last be a Agus 

or y betore 7, 2, 7,3 a8 wepObele, exdheos, Teyew\, 
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[Ruze2. Asin some instances the concurrence 
even of two consonants may produce roughness, 
this is avoided in two ways. 1. By the introduc- 
tion of a third consonant, as wsonuCelea for weonu- 

pla, dvdeds for aveds. 2. By the transposition of 
a consonant, as ézpadov for txagdoy, from régdu ; 


¢ 


zpadia for xapdic.] 


[Nore. In wecnefpic, the letter € appears to supply the 
place of an aspirate: so yayCpo¢g for yapepig. (Knight on the 
Greek Alphabet, p.'7. Lennep. Analog. Grec. p. 286.) In 
aviptc, the 6 is inserted after the v, being of the same class 
with it, viz. a lingual. | 

[Ruxe 3. In the concurrence of two or more 
consonants, those only which are of the same 
class are put together. Hence an aspirated con- 
sonant is joined to an aspirate, a middle to a mid- 
dle, a smooth to a smooth; as @bisw, &ybo¢, Bderu- 
pbs, éxre, yuxros. When, in the formation of 
words, therefore, two dissimilar consonants come 
together, the first generally assumes the proper- 
ties of the second. Thus, by adding the termina- 
tions ré¢, d%v, deic, are formed, from ypdéou, ypux- 

| roc, and ypaGdny, and from rAézw, trex Oeic-] 


[ Obs. 1. In the case, however, of two like mutes already 
combined, one alone cannot be changed, but always both toge- 
ther. Thus, from ixrd, is formed doug; from éxrw, dydoog 5 
from tere and iyéea, Epdapsgos. The preposition é alone re- 
mains unaltered before all consonants, as éxdAiCw, sxdeivas, éx- 
divas. Before a vowel it is changed into 2%, as éfaiperog, from 
& and aigéw. | 

[Obs. 2. If two words stand together, the second of which 
begins with an aspirated vowel and the first ends with a soft 
one; or, if the final vowel of the first word is rejected and 
the second begins with an aspirated vowel ; in both of these 
cases the mute which precedes the second word becomes an 
aspirate, as oby iva, ody Srws, ap’ od, dvi tw. So viso inthe 
crasis Oopdriov for £3 ipdsiov, borspov for co Ersgw. “The aot 

mute before the aspirate thus introduced, becomes ew s=yr 
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rate itself in conformity with the rule ; as, wé’ io, for wera 
bes. | 


[Rute 4. Two successive syllables very sel- 
dom begin each with an aspirate. Whenever 
two syllables, immediately following each other, 
would, according to their peculiar derivation, or 
the original form of the word, begin each with 
an aspirate, the first aspirate is changed, with a 
few exceptions, into a lents. Thus, dpiz, rpixds, 
not dpixds; redidnza, Not Pedirnza; rpiyw, not 
bréya; spédw, not bpé—w. In these last two verbs, 
the aspirate enters again, however, in the first 
syllable of the future, the second aspirate being 
lost, as, bpéFw, bpébw.] 


~ (Obs. 1. There are five exceptions to this rule. 1. Income 
pound words ; as épvidodjeas, dvdopogos ; (though sometimes in 
this case also the first aspirate is changed, as éxsysivia from 
Iyw and xeie; eran, cirepbos ; for épapn, apepbos, from apa, 
&pbcc). 2. The passive ending in 6m, with its derivatives ; as 
gxubyv, apddyv, wpdwdnv; (excepting two verbs only, dsw and - 
ridnust, which form ériénv, and érééyv). 3. If a consonant, 
whether rough or smooth, immediately precede the second 
aspirate ; as dpepdeis, barpbsis, cbérxbnv, cidecbu. 4. If the 
second, by changing the lenis before a rough breathing, be- 
comes an aspirate; as giyy’ 6 dvégwaes. 5. By affixing the 
adverbial terminations ésv and 61; as ravrayddev, Kopdods | \ 

[ Obs. 2. The second of two aspirates is seldom thus chang- 
ed: it is regularly done, however, in imperatives in 4:; as dés1, 
sbpdnes ; for 626, ripdnds. | 

[Obs. 3. This rule, perhaps, extended not only to the aspi- 
rated letters, but also to the rough breathing, which it turned 
into the smooth. But one solitary trace, however, remains 
of this, viz. in the verb éu, which has é%w in the future, and 
should properly have &yw in the present, but the rough breath- 
ing is changed into the smooth on account of the following x, 
an aspirate. | 


_ [Rute 5. The aspirates are never doubled, but, 
instead thereof, an aspirate must be preceded by 
the kindred mute; as Arig, not’ Abd\c; Baxygs, 
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not Bdyyos; Maréaios, not Maddauios; Sarde, 
not Saepou.] 

[Rute 6. When § stands at the beginning of a 
word, if a/simple vowel be made to precede it in 
composition or inflection, the 6 is usually dou- 
bled; as Uppsxov, &ppsrns, from pirw; mepippoos 
from xeef and péw. This rule, however, does not 
hold in the case of diphthongs, as edjeuerws, from 
sh and pavvups.] | | 

Rute 7. » is changed into 

y, before y, zx, &, x, 
mto pz, before 8, wu, z, 0, d; 
into A, g, «, before A, eg, «. 

Thus, éyyeddu for trypddw; tuGalva for éCal- 
ya; cvdAAauCevw for cuvrAauCdrw; cuppew for cvs- 
piw; cvoxevaidw for cuvexevddw. Except rigavras 
(2. pers. perf. pass. of Qairnw), ZApine, téraveis, 
and a few others. It remains unaltered in gene- 
ral only before 2, 4, r. 


[ Obs. The preposition év, before eg, ¢, and ¢, remains un- 
changed ; as cvevdmoc, evei@iw, evosin, evCfoucs. But in ody, 
when followed by two consonants or @, the v is thrown out; 
as ci¢rnua. In x&dw, however, in the same case, the v is re- 
tained, as raAivexig, or also, rarioxios. | 


(Ruz 8. Before u, the labials 6, uw, 7, 9, ad, 
are changed into uw; as Adder for AdAsiruas ; 
céruupas for réruryas. Before the same letter, 
z and y are changed into y, as AcAeymes for Aé- 
Asypos; dédoypas for dédoxyos; and the linguals 
8, 6, 7, Z, into «.] 

[Obs. The following are exceptions, dxpm, adypis, Tdpsay, 
xexopubpévos, xor}L06. | , 


fRuxe 9. The linguals 2, 4, +, Z, can only stand 
before A, fe, 4, £ They are dropped beiore c- 
Thus rédsc1, sodel, ork, from xobg 3 FNWw, TNO 
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on, BARC; cupdssos, CHudroi, cancer, from ode 
So also, dexdow for deradérw.] 

[Rue 10. y is dropped before ¢ and « in de 
clension, and also in the preposition ody; (Ruk 
7. Obs.) a8 pipes, egvect, ponvol, nol; cudny fo 
covcny; cuenriw for cuvenréw. When this take 
place, the syllable preceding Z and « is long. 


[Obs. 1. The preposition év remains unchanged, and the ad 
verb #éuv, as noticed in the Obs. to Rule 7. | 

[ Obs. 2. If, after the rejection of v before ¢; only s or o re 
mains, then ¢¢ is changed into sig, og into ous, and the short | 
is made long. Thus, the present participle of tiéyys is pro 
perly s:évg, whieh the Holians retained, and which becomes 
after the rejection of v and the changing of ¢ into &, ribsis 
So the present participle of didwy: is didtve, whence come 
by rejecting v and changing 0 into ov, didovg. And lastly, ed-Lag 
orés, and other participles of this termination, come fron 
forms in avg; as riLave, grave, and have the a long. . Thi 
same remarks will apply to verbs, nouns, and adjectives 
‘Thus, from the verb ¢xévdw comes the future orfviecw, con 
tracted into ¢xfvew, and changed by the operation of the rul 
into ¢wei¢w ; from ddéve comes sdovg ; from yagievs, xagisig ; fron 
awave, axag .'Thus, too, the olians and Dorians said, insteac 
of rté-Lavs, woreave, having rejected the v, ripaic, worqoais. Thi 
v which appears in the genitive, proves conclusively that the 
same letter entered originally. into the form of the nominative 
The Latins in their present participles active retain this ok 
form, as docens, amans, &c. | 


[OF THE HIATUS. 


[Gen. Obs. A word which ends with a vowel, followed bj 
another which begins with a vowel, produces what is termec 
an Hiatus. The Altice endeavoured to avoid such a concur. 
rence of vowel-sounds much more anxiously than the othe 
Greeks, and among the Attics the Poets were much more at 
tentive to this than the prose writers. The Jontans, on th 
contrary, who were not offended at the concurrence of tw< 
or more vowels, seldom made use of any means to preven 

such an Hiatus, and only in poetry. In Homer the v éqedcue. 
sm" occurs nearly regularly, in Herodows nk ev al. By 
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nevertheless many instances of Hiatus occur in Homer; to 
remove the most offensive of which, recourse is had to the 
Digamma. (vid. Appendix, A.) ] 

[ The Aitics, in order to avoid Hiatus, employed three modes : 
1. The addition of v to the end of a word. 2. Apostrophe. 
3. Contractions. | 


ueeeets 


dj 
[N &QeAxvorixdy. 


[» sQeAxve'rsxovis added to datives pluralin os, and 
consequently in %; and z,, to the third person of 
verbs in ¢ or s,to the word eizoos (¢wenty),and to the 
adverbs réipuci, savrdraci, voods, redobe, driode, xe, 
sv, when the following word begins with a vowel; 
as ey uncls GAlyoic, m&aww elrev éxeivors, @rorbev at- 
réy, dixoos Irn yeyovus, KC.) | 


[ Obs. 1. The Ionians and Attics also affixed a v to the diph- 
thong s in the third person sing. plusq. perf. active. | 

[ Obs. 2. It is denominated by the Grammanians v épsAxv0s1- 
xov, because it draws or attracts the second vowel to the first. 
The datives jy 4v, ipiv, have it also, they being contracted from 
dyutos, dudes. | 

[ Obs. 3. The v épedAxvermiy is also applied to the termina- 
tions in 0s, expressing a place, which are formed from datives 
plural ; as TIAarouaciv, ‘OAupaiconv. | 

Obs. 4. The letter ¢ is sometimes inserted on the same 
principle with the v; as olrw before a consonant, oirws before 


a vowel; [so also aypi, ayes; meyer, méxels; Arpcua, aceé 


pears. 
Obs. 5. The same remark will apply to the negative ov, 
which retains this form before a consonant, but has ovx before 
a vowel, and consequently ov~ before an aspirate. [The x in 
eix, however, is dropped at every pause, even when the next 
sentence begins with a vowel, since no Greek word by itself 
can terminate in x: as Ov* dAd’ brav. | 
[ Obs. 6. The Ionians omit this v even before a vowel ; on 
the other hand, the poets use it before a consonant to eect 
a position for the preceding vowel. This is slso sometimes 
done .in Attic prose, and at the end of a sentence iis rexes 
omitted. (Upon this whole subject, however, see Butt: 
: 2 
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Ausfirliche Griech. Sprachl. § 26. anm. 2. who denies, in op- 
position to other Grammarians, that the v spsAx. is ever used 
to prevent an hiatus). | 


ee) 
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APOSTROPHE. 


Apostrophe is the turning away, or rejecting, 
of the final vowel of a word, when the next 
word begins with a vowel, as zdyr’ Zveyev for 
wovre erevev, Ov wy for did wy. 

. When an apostrophe takes place, a lenis before 
an aspirate is changed into its corresponding as- 
pirate: thus, for do of, dx’ of is changed into 
&Q’ ov. 

Apostrophe in general removes the short final] 
vowels, a, «, 1,0. [The following, however, are 
exceptions: 1. The o in zg0 is not cut off, but 
in certain cases coalesces with the following 
vowel. 2. Thess in eg} is not cut off except in 
the AXolic dialect. 3. The ; in 67: 1s not cut off; 
since, if this were done, ér’ might be confounded 
with Ore, and 68 with 64. 4. The « is rarely 

_cut off in the dative singular and plural of the 
third declension. ] | 


[Obs. 1. Not only short vowels, but diphthongs also, are 
-elided ; not indiscriminately however, for 1. They are not 
elided in the tnfinitive of the perfects active and passive, nor in 
that of the aortsts passive, neither are they elided in the 3d. 
person singular of the optative, nor in the nominative plural 
of nouns. 2. Diphthongs are not elided by the Attic poets 
before short vowels. 3. Diphthongs are rarely, if ever, elided 
in prose. | 
[Obs. 2. The Attics and Dorians use the apostrophe, in final 
Jong syllables, on the short vowels of the following word; as 
wol Orw for wot serv; 3° "yabé for é dyabi. The poets reyect 
Wso from the diphthong, with which a word begus, he fret 
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short vowel, when the preceding word ends with a vowel, as 
9’ doéCsia. for } sioéGsra, 0” upiaidy tor e Evgiasdy. | 

[Obs. 3. For farther remarks on Apostrophe, vid. Appen- 
dix, B. } 
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CONTRACTIONS. 


Contractions are chiefly used by the Attics, the characte- 
ristic difference between the 4tttc and Jontc dialects being this, 
that the former delights in contractions, whereas the latter in 
most instances avoids them, and is fond of a concurrence of 
vowel sounds. | 


[Contractions are of two kinds, proper and tm- 
proper, or, as they are otherwise termed, Synere- 
sis and Crasis.] 

A proper contraction, or Syneresis, is when 
two single vowels are contracted without change 
into one diphthong, as reivci contracted into rei- 
x65, from reiyos, a wall. 

An improper contraction, or Crasis, is when @ 
vowel or diphthong of different sounds is substi- 
tuted, as refyeos, contracted into relyoug, relyex 
contracted into relyn. 


[ Obs. 1. A syllable contracted by Crasis has commonly a 
mark (’) placed as a sign over it, as satra for ca atrd, sovvav- 
ciov for +0 évaveiov. | 

[Obs. 2. The 1 subscribed is only used when, beside the 
contraction, the s is still found in the last of the two contracted 
syllables ; as xdra for xai sira ; 2yqida for 2yd olda. Hence xams 
for xai gai, not xo ; xapsen, for xal dpery, not xEpern. | 

[ Obs. 3. Among the instances of Crasis which are of com- 
mon occurrence, besides those already mentioned, the follow- 
ing may be enumerated. Totvoya for +6 dvopn, cdyca for ra 
Syodt, eyquos for Fy obos, Oomdariov for +d ipdriov, olvexa, for ob 
Evexa, xpovres Lev for wposreéLsv, xaxodpyo¢g for ne thie TOUpov 
for +0 suv, o§ “vogueros for of dvdpuwor, x Gaus for xo Laugh Us- 
eis for xa boric, xdxsivog for xai éxsivos. | .. 

. [Obs.4. For farther particulars respecting contrackons, Sv 
Appendix, C.] 
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[Of Figures affecting Syllables. 


[1. Prosthésis is the adding of one or more letters to the 
beginning of a word, as cysxpos for pixgds, eeixogs for sixods. | 

[2. Paragoge is the adding of one or more letters to'the end 
of a word, as 4060 for 4, coics for roig. | 

_[3. Epenthésis is the insertion of one or more letters in the 

body of a word, as d\AaSs for cAuSE, dwrerorspos for sxcrspos. | 

[4. Syncdpe is the taking away of one or more letters from 
the body of a word, as %Adov for #Aubov, sigaunv for sipnodpnv. ] 

[5. Apheerésis is the cutting off of one oF more letters from 
the beginning of a word, as oregory for dorspors, ipry for sop. 
vr) 


[6. Apocdpe is the cutting off of one or more letters from 
the end of a word, as 60) for dpa, Tlocedd) for Tocssddve. | 

[7. Metathésis is the transposition of letters and syllables, 
as farpadov for swapbov, from wégbw ; Zdgaxov for Zdapxov, from dép- 
uw) 5 xaprspog for xparspic, xiprog for xparos. | 

[Obs. The Ionians often, by a species of Metathesis, change 
the breathing in a word, as xiwv for xirav, evdaira for évratéa. | 

[8. ‘Tmésis is when the parts of a compound are separated 
by an intervening word, as bxép cio syew for bwspéysw sive. | 


OF ACCENTS. 


There are three accents, the acute (’), the 
grave (‘), and the circumflex (°). 

The acute is placed on one of the three last 
syllables of a word. 
The grave is never placed but on the last syl- 
lable. | 

The circumflex is placed on a long vowel or a 
diphthong in one of the two last syllables. 


Obs. 1. The circumflex was first marked *, then %, and last- 
y*. : 
[ Obs. 2. The acute is called in Greek é£sia (x pocwdia, accent, 
being understood) ; the grave is styled Bagsia ; the circumflex 
weporupévn, that is, wound about. | 

{ Obs. 3. In accentuation, words are called, in Greek, 


I. ‘Ogvrova, which have the acute (dg tévog) on the last syl- 
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2. Tlapogisova, which have it on the penultima ; as céruppd- 
vos. ' 

3. Ilgowapogieova, which have it on the antepenultima; as 
avd perros. se toa 

4. Ispicetysve, which have the circumflex on the last syl- 
lable ; as cipc. 

5. Ilgowspicwcpsva, which have it on the penultima; as 
al 50 A a : 

6. Bagirova, are all words which have no accent‘on the last 
syllable, because, according to the custom of grammarians, 
the syllable which is neither marked with the acute nor the 
circumflex has the grave, (Bapiv révov). | 

[ Obs. 4. Fora more enlarged view of the doctrine of ac- 
cents, vid. Appendix, D. | 


MARKS OF READING. 


[1. When two vowels are separated in pronunciation, and 
do not constitute a diphthong, the latter of the vowels has 
two points over it, as wpoirapyw, didys. This is called Die- 
resis. . 

[2. Diastole or Hypodiastole is a comma put at the end of 
the compound in compound words, to distinguish it from other 
words consisting of the same letters; as 6 se, the neuter of 
0¢ and ¢é, to distinguish it from 67s (since). So also +, ¢s and 
gorz, 6, rs and Ort. | 

[ Obs. The Diastole is rendered almost useless by the art 
of printing. Many, instead of the Diastole, only leave a 
small space between the parts of the compound, as is the case 
in old MSS. and editions ; ¢ 78, +6 re, ¢ a 

[3. The marks of punctuation in Greek are for the most 
part the same as those in Latin, except the colon and mark of 
interrogation. ‘The colon is put at the upper part of the last 
word, as si#s* ‘The colon and semicolon are not distinguished 
from each other. | 

[4. The mark of interrogation is (;), the semicolon of mo- 
dern languages. | 

[5. Besides these, there is a mark which shows that two 
words belong to each other, and which is called Hyphen, (ip” 
év). This consists in a cross line placed between the words, 
as 4, ov-dicAveig. It no longer occurs, however, in editions. } 

[ Obs. 1. The marks of reading were invented by the Alex- 
andrian Grammarians. They do not occur in inacrigiions, 
norold MSS. 1n most of these there are no separsing, WES, 
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in others a simple dof is put after each word, in others again 
a small space is left between the words. | 

[Obs. 2. The Greek denominations of the points are as 
follows : 1. ssAsia criyyh, a full stop, which denotes that the 
“sense is complete. 2. péon oriyyh, points out where breath 
is tobe taken. 3. Swocrryp4, a short pause, indicating that the 
sense is not complete. Nicanor the Grammarian imagined 
eight oriypai. | 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


There are in Greek eight species of words, 
called Parts of Speech; viz. Article, Noun, Ad- 
jective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, and 
Conjunction. 

[Obs. The Greek Grammarians in general rank Interjee- 
tions among adverbs; improperly, however, if we consider 


the adverbial nature, which always coincides with some verb 
as its principle, and whose meaning it qualifies. | 

The first four are declined with Gender, NNum- 
ber, and Case. 

There are three Genders: Masculine, Fem- 

"nine, and JVeuter. 'To indicate the gender, use is 
made of the Article; 6 for the masculine, 4 for 
the feminine, and ro for the neuter; as 6 doje, the 
man; %.yuvr%, the woman ; 76 Caiov, the animal. 

{Some nouns are both masculine and feminine, 
as 6, 4, rewveos, the papyrus ; 6, h, xdrivog, the wild 
olive-tree. ‘These are said to be of the Common 
Gender. ] 

- There are three Numbers, Singular, Dual, and 
Plural. The first speaks of one, the second of 
two or a pair, the third of more than two. 

hus, 6 dvje the man, rw Grdee the two men, o} &y- 
Oge¢, the men.] 


Obs. 1. The dual, which adds to the precision of the Greek 
Janguage, did not exist in the oldest state of the language, nei- 
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ther was it used in the Holic dialect, nor in the Latin. It 
is not found in the New Testament, in the Septuagint, nor in 
the Fathers. It was used most frequently by the Attics, who, 
however, often employ the plural instead of it. In the cor- | 
ruption of the language by the modern Greeks, it has been 
omitted. 

[Obe. 2. The Dual, according to Buttman, is only an old 
and shortened form of the plural, which became gradually li- 
mited in its use to an eXpression of the number éwo. Hence, 
as it was not an original form, nor actually needed, the reason 
appears why it was so often neglected and its place supplied 
by the ordinary plural. vid. Buttman’s Ausf. Griech. Sprachl. 
vol. 1. p. 135. | 

[ Obs. 3. The Attics in particular often put the article, the 
pronouns, and participles, in the masculine, before feminine 
nouns of the dual number; whence some conclude, that the 
dual of these parts of speech, and of the adjective, had once 
only one form, viz. the masculine. ; 


There are five cases: JVominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, and Vocative. 


[ Obs. 1. Cases (in Greek oraceig, in Latin, casts,) mean 
fallings. The ancient Grammarians, in making the nomina- 
tive a case, proceeded on the supposition that words fell as it 
were from the mind. Hence, when a noun. fell thence in its 
primary form, they called it wraocts 68h, casus rectus, a straight — 
or perpendicular case or falling, and likened its form to a 
perpendicular line. The variations from the first case or 
nominative, they considered to be the same as if this line 
were to fall from its perpendicular position, and make succes- 
sive angles with the horizon. These they called rrwcsg 
thay, casts obliqui, oblique cases or sidelong fallings. 


Thus, 
Ac 


8 
a‘ 


B 


AB is the eracig 3pé7; BC, BD, BE, BF, are the achswe 
whayios. Hence, Grammarians called the method of enume- 
rating the various cases of a noun, xAi¢ig, declinatio, or Se 
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clension, it being a sort of progressive descent from the noun’s 
upright form, through its various declining or falling forms. ] 

[ Obs. 2. The Greek language has no ablative. Its place 
is supplied partly by the genitive, and partly by the dative. 
The Latins also had anciently no ablative, but instead of it 
the dative was used, as in Greek. At length an ablative was 
formed, governed by prepositions, which ceased thenceforth 
to be put before the dative. One of the most recent advocates 
for a Greek ablative is Professor Dunbar, in his work on the 
Greek and Latin Languages, p. 54. ] 


The Nominative and Vocative are frequently 
the same in the singular, always in the Dual and 
Plural 


[Obs. Even, however, where the Vocative has a s 
form, the nominative is often used for it, particularly by the 
Attic writers. | 


The Dative singular in all three declensions - 
ends in;. In the two first, however, the sis sub- 
scribed. 


Obs. The Dative plural properly in all three declensions 
ends in ¢w or os; for ais and o¢ are only abbreviations of the 
more ancient forms aw and oc. | 


The Genitive plural ends always in wy. 


[ Obs. The more ancient form, however, was sw and aun, 
though not in all words. | 


The Dual has only two terminations, one for 
the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative, the 
other for the Genitive and Dative. 

Neuters have the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative, alike; and in the plural these cases 
end always ina. In the Dual they are the same 
in form as the masculine. 


{ Obs. We are not to conclude that the s was wanting in the 
dative case of the old Greek, because it is omitted in several 
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mscriptons. In the case of those words where it was not 

ed separately, it was omitted by the Dorians and Ko- 
lian ; and by the stone-cutters in all dsalects. It is conso- 
nant with analogy to suppose, that the termination of the da- 
tive case was originally uniform. ‘The very ancient datives 
oixes, #8d0i, were retained even in the Doric dialect. Adverbs 
in s were also compounded of datives, as dywayi, dvoxel, and the 
the like. *Evravées and #07 are old datives. | - 


ARTICLE. 


(The Article is a word prefixed to a noun and 
serving to ascertain or define it.] 

{There are commonly reckoned two Articles 
in Greek, the Prepositive, 6, 4, 76, and the Sub- 
gunctive, 8s, 7, 6. The latter, however, is, in fact, 
a relative pronoun, and will be treated of under 
that head] 

The Prepositive Article, or, as it should be 
more correctly styled, the Article, answers in ge- 
neral to the definite article the in English, as 6 
Baoirsds the king, 4 yuva the woman, ‘rd Caop the 
animal. When no article is expressed in Greek, 
the English indefinite article a or an is signified, 
as Barred, a king; yovz, a woman; Céigz, an 
animal sa — 


f 


e j as 
The declension of the Article is as follegys : 
‘O, h, v6, The.. 
Si : Dual. Plural. 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 


N. 6» hy £6, M. F. N. N. Of, at, TOs 

G. rob, rh¢, r09,,N.A.ra, roé, rH. |G. rin, coin, rid, 
D.ré, rp. +g, (G.D. roi», raiv, roiv.|D. roig, raig, roig, 

| A. £69, rh, 76, | IA. roug, ras, ra. 

., [Obs. 1. That the appellation of dreraxcudy dedew, or sub- 


Junctsve article, which many of the ancient Gremmanans By 
plied to the relative Of, is an improper one, appears fully Lrow 
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a remark of Apollonius. In comparing it with the #poraeri- 
nov dpbeov, or prepostitve article, he not only confesses it to dif- 
fer, as being expressed by a different word, and having a dif- 
ferent place in every sentence, but in Syntax, he adds, it is 
wholly different. De Syntax. Lib. 1, c. 43. Theodore Gaza 
makes a similar acknowledgment. Gramm. Inirod. nb. 4.] 

[ Obs. 2. There is no form of the article for the vocative ; 
for w is an interjection, ranked with the other interjections 
under adverbs ; improperly, however. vid. p. 18. ] 

[ Obs. 3. If the particles ys and d¢ are annexed to the arti- 
cle, it has the signification of the pronoun “ this.” The de- 
clension remains the same, dds, (Att. di), 40s (401), rods (rod!) 5 
gods, tH008, rods, Sc. | 

/ [Obs. 4. In the old language the article was sis, 7h, £6 ; 

' hence the plural so: in Doric and Ionic, and the ¢ in the neu- 

- ter and in the oblique cases..,In Homer and the other old 
epic writers, the article, with a few exceptions, is, in fact, the 
same as the demonstrative pronoun, otrog, this. In some pas- 
sages a large portion of the demonstrative force is, however, 
lost, and then the use of the article approaches to that of the 
common 6, 4,70. In the old language, the same form r¢g was 
also used to denote the relative pronoun “ which,” for which 
the form é¢, arising from ¢é¢, after the general rejection of +, 
was afterwards used. Hence in the Doric and Jonic writers 
the relative pronoun often occurs under the same form with 
the article ; as sig for és, +m for 4, +6 for 8, &c. ] 


NOUN. 


Declensions of Nouns are three, answering to 
the first three declensions in Latin. 

The first ends in & and y, feminine; and in «¢ 
and n¢ masculine. 

The second ends in o¢ generally masculine, 
and sometimes feminine; and ov neuter. 

The third ends in «@, s, v, neuter; w,feminine; 
», , &, $, xp, of all genders, and increases in the 
genitive. 

[Q6s. 1. In the two first declensions, the termination only 


of the nominative case is changed in the oblique cases, 80 Lost 
the number of syllables remains the same. in the ir, ¢ 
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the contrary, the terminations of the other cases are affixed 
to the nominative, yet with some change. Hence the twa. 
iret declensions are called parisyllabic, the third #nparisyl- 
abic. 

Obs 2. The old grammarians reckoned ten declensions ; 
five simple and five contracted. The simple were, 1. ag, ng. 
2. 0,7. 38. o6, ov. 4. ws, wv. 5. a, 8, u,v, 2, p, 6, b.—OF 
these the four first are parisyllabic, the last is imparisyllabic. 
The contracted were, 1. 7s, &, os. 2. s6, 1. 3. sug, us, Ue 
4. 0, ws. 5. as. These are all imparisyllabic. ' 


Tabular View of the Three Declensions. 


Singular. 
I. TL Il. 
Nom. a » 25 n¢ los, Neut. oo] asvuaveoeg 
CVs LP—wYy 
Gen. ag ng ov lov og (ws) 
Dat. a nan iy ; 
Acc. ay ny ay ny lov, w or » Neut. 
Voc. a » a » |e, Neut. o»| —like Nom. 
Dual. 
N. A. V. a ) | @ 
G.D. as ei | ony 
Plural. 
Nom. a os Neut. a| e¢ Neut. a 
Gen. dé» ay Gy 
Dat. aig o1¢ ' oy OF o's 
Acc. a¢ ove Neut. a} ae Neut. « 
Voc. as os Neut.a| e¢ Neut a 
FIRST DECLENSION. 
4 Moica, the Muse. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.% Moitca N.ai Modoas 
G sig Motons |N. A. V. re Modee |G. riv Mouréiv 
D. sy Moten D. roig Modcurs 


A. 590 Motray |G. D. razty Modtcaw\N. ras Nodews 
Moira \V. Moda. 


* / ble 
Nouns in da, da, ea, and « pure, (that is. feb 
1 aw by a vowel,) make the Genitive in a¢, and 
the Dative in g, and the rest like Motca : thus, 


[% ea, the seat. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 4 ee N. ai edges 
G. rig ease )§=|N. A.V. rd fen | G. rain edpar 
D. rn Edeo. D. raicg Beasg 
A. rqv Beav |G. D. raiv Beas.) A. rds Edeas 
e0ea. V. Edgas-] 
[y xaedia, the heart. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 4 xagdla N.ai xaedlas 
G. sijg xapdias IN. A.V. ra zagdia |G. réiv xapdséiv. 
D. rn xagdly : D. rai xaediass 
A. rau xagdiav |G. D. raiv xagdiawsA. rade xaediag 
Vi. xagdle: V. = xaedias.] 


Nouns in 7, make the Accusative in y», and the. 
‘ Vocative in », and the rest like Modea: thus, 


n Tih, the honour. 


Singular. Dual. . Plural. 
N.4 ris N.ai rick 
G. rig riptis §=|N. A.V. cd ripe |G. ray ripciv 
D. ¢4 rien D. rais rip.ccig 
A. springy |G. D.  raiv ripaiy |A. de ripete 

Tien V. ried 


Nouns in a¢ make the Genitive in ov, and the 
Dative in g, and the rest like Moiea: thus, 
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[0 veavlag, the youth. | 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 veavlag N.of veovlas 
G. rod veaviou |N.A.V.7d veevia. |G. réiy veovediv 
D.ry veavig D. roig veccv boss 
A.rép veaviav |G.D.  roiv veaviasiA. rode veaviag 
Ve. —pecevie | V. veorvbocs. | 


Nouns in 7¢ make the Genitive in ov, the Ac- 
cusative in yy, and the Vccative in 4, and the 
rest like Moieca: thus, . 


Oo serene, the publican. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 reAwvng N.of redgivess 
G. cod rerwvou|N.A.V. 7a srerava |G. rin rercvap 
D. so) rerovn D. roig vercioes 
A. roy rerdoniG.D. roi reXavawiA. rods rendvag 
V. = séAcuy V. Ted@vos. 


Observations on the First Declension. 


Obs. 1. The termination in @ which makes a¢ in the geni- 
tive is generally long. Hence words in & contracted, as ’Aéy- 
vi, awa, &c. make og. [The termination in a, on the contra- 
ry, which has »¢ in the genitive, is always short. The voca- 
tive in a of masculines in ag is long, of those in x¢ short. 
The Dual termination in « is always long. | : 

Obs. 2. From the genitive in ag is derived the ancient ge- 
nitive of the first declension of Latin nouns, as paterfamiltas, 
materfamilias. [The Dorians said potcug for povons ; and the 
£olians, adding an s to it, made it wod¢os, from which the La- 
tins, cutting off the S, have taken musat or muse in the geni- 
tive. So also the Molians said péraug for pédrag, cadoug for 

 garag. Etym. M. p. 575,1. 53. Maittaire Dial. y. WS. ed. 
Sturz.) From the Dative in as or a, is formed the Latin Der 
tiveing. The similarity between the accusative Ww os ws 
the Latin am, is obvious. 
3 
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Obs. 46 Some nouns in ag make the genitive in « as well as 
(in ov; as [luayogas, G.—ov, and—a; raspadsiag, G. — ov, 
and—a. Some keep a exchisively; as Oupic, G. Qupe ; 
| Bogpac, G. Bogia; Laravig, G. Laravi; xawwos, G. wanwa. 
The genitives in a were the Doric form. [The Doric form 
for the genitive singular is formed by contraction from the 
oldest form of the genitive singular of masculines in ag, viz. 
from ao. Hence it is always long. This Doric genitive, in 
some few words, particularly proper names, remained in com- 
mon use, as ’Awifas, Hannibal, G. rod ’Awifas; Zovidas, G. 
rod Zovida ; Twepias, G. rod TwSpua. | 

[Obs. 4. The Attic form ov for the genitive, comes by con- 
traction from the old Ionic form ew, which is itself deduced 
by some Grammarians from the still older Doric form ao. 
Others, however, maintain that there was anciently a double 
form for the genitive singular, viz. ao and &w, each distinct 
from the other, and that ao remained in Doric, while sw was 
retained in Ionic. They both occur in Homer, Il. 9’. 85 and 
86. 

“be. 5. Two opinions are likewise maintained respecting 
the form of the genitive plural; one, that the genitive plural 
of all endings was anciently awv, contracted by the Dorians 
into the circumflexed av, and changed by the Ionians into suv; 
the other, that anciently two forms for the genitive plural 
were used, awv and éwv, both of which occur in Homer, and 
hence were both used in the old Ionic, and that the first of 
these was subsequently retained by the Molo-Doric, while 
the latter alone remained in use in the Ionic.—From the Ionic 
saw comes by contraction the Attic circumflexed div. ] 

.. [Obs. 6. The terminations 1 and as were & in Molic, and 
also in the old language of Homer, as Ovédra,junricra, vepsdy- 
' yagira, sdpuera.\ Hence in Latin, cometa, planeta, poeta, from 
Xouhens, wAravnrys, womrys, and hence the Latins regularly 
changed the Greek names in ag into; and the Greeks, on 
the other hand, turned the Roman names in a into ag, as SvA- 
Aas, TaASas, Karidivag. | 
Obs. '7. .Of Nouns in ng of the first declension, the follow- 
ing make the Vocative ind: Nouns in rng; compounds in 
ans, as xuveeng'; Nouns in a¢ derived from pergd, rwrd, epitu ; 
as ysupirpns, pugowhAnc, asdoreiGne ; or denoting nations, as 
Téeenc, Persian, V. Useea; but Iéeens, the name of a man, 
Tl¥pey : Adyvns, pavaixpens, svgcixums also make a. But Aly. 
we alvaptrng, tadsdapatiens make 7. Nouns in ¢ryg make « 


%. 
£O6s. 8. With regard to the dialects it mry be doverved, 


A 


Y 


that the Dorians in all the terminations use a long for», as 
THLt, dg, &, av. The Ionians, on the contrary, change « into 
1 after a vowel or the letter >, as sopin, ns, 7, Vv. wcirxcusper, 
ns, 7, nv. This, however, is never done in the accusative. 
plural. | , 

[ Obs. 9. This declension, has also some words contracted, 
as 77 from yéa, (hence ysapérpys,) Asove7 from Acovedn, pve 
from pvaa, Adnva from ’Adnvan, ‘Eguys from ‘Egpsas. ‘They. 
are declined exactly the same as the examples which have 
been given under this declension ; viz. those in a like the pure 
nouns: while in those in oy the 7 absorbs the vowel preceding, 
as arin, Aaj. | | 


SECOND DECLENSION. 
6 Adyos, the word. 


Singular. . Dual. Plural. 
N.6 Adyor N. of. Adyos 
G. soi Adyou |N.A.V. rd Adyw |G. roy Adyow 
— Disd Adbyy , 1D. roig Adyous 
A. af Abyov-4 |G. D.  . roiy Adyouw|A. rane Adyoug. 
Vi. Adys 5 A V. 5 Adyo. 
[70 ctxoy, the fig. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. © 
N. 70 cidxoy N. rad’ cixe 
G. vot cixoy §=[N. A.V. 5d cizw 1G. rin cixzwy 
D. cw cixw D. roig cixoss 
A. gov cixoy |G.D. — roty cixow |A. re cixa 
V. ss gdxon V. cixa.| - 
[ 4ttic Form. 
6 yews, the temple. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 pews N. 0} == veg 
G. rod yew N. A. V.¢d veo |G. rdiv vediv 
D. roi veg) LD. sate vets 


A. voy ved G. D. roiv veqy =\A. code vems 
Vu. = vse VY. veu}s 
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ro avaryewy, the hall. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 76 divehy ecay N. ra diveiry seo 
G. rod driryew, |N.A.V. ra dvciryew |G. ris dviiry eu 
D. ry cvbyem D. roi¢ davdiry ewe 
A. 70 dsdyews |G. D. soir aviryequ| A. ra dwviiryew 
Ve. depdiryewn V.  — deveiryew.§ 
Contracted Forms. 
6 yd0s, voig, the mind, 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 606, s00¢ N. vé0s, vor 
G. vdov, voi «= IN. A.V. dw, 9 |G. nde, vai 
D. véw, 90) Y, 1D. vdosg, voig 
A. néov, vou | G.D. dou, void. A. véoug, yotg 
V. v6e, op  t V. vos, ¥0l- 
Y [ro drréov, deroi, the bone. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


1. éderéov, dorovy . N. A.V N. ocréa, dere. 
G. doréov, 6 dcrod |, > “« |G. doréay, Ooréip 
D. écréw, éory GD D. doréoss, érroig 
A. . D. 
V. 


3 v4 ~~ 
ov, 6rrouy A. Garé 
ooren?s GOT E019, OF T089. V. » oords 
oc TEC, 


osréov, drroby ord. | 


[To the contracted forms of this declension may also be 
referred "Indois, differing i in the dative only which ends in ow; 
’ and, (with more propriety than the triptots,) Diminutives in ug; 
as Auov0s, Kapis, Kravis. 


Singular. Singular. 


é 


N.6 ‘Inoots N. 6 Auovie 
G. 


G. rod Inood rou Asovod ~ 
D. cw "Vyrod D. ra Asovod 
A. soy *Iycoty A, ov Arovin 


V. "Incod. V.  — Arovd-\ 
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Observations on the Second Declension. 
' [Obs. 1. The termination in ov is neuter, that in os for the 
most part masculine. Some few nouns in og occur, which 
are of the feminine, and others again which are of the com- 
mon gender. ‘These are best learned by actual observation. 
Among, the feminines in 0g, however, there are several which 
are in reality adjectives with a feminine substantive under- 
stood, as, 4 diaAsxrog, the dialect, (pwvy understood) ; % dsc4.8- 
spec, the diameter, (ygapuh understood) ; 4 cropos, the atom, 
er understood) ; 4 dvudgog, the desert, (wea understood) ; 

c. 

[Obs. 2. A strong analogy subsists between this and the 
second declension of Latin nouns; thus, the Greek nomina- 
tives in os and ov are sometimes written in 08 and on in Latin, 
as Alpheos or Alpheus, Ilion or Ilium. Again, the genitive sin- 
gular of the second declension in Latin, in words of Greek 
origin, ended anciently in w, like the Greek ov, as Menandru, 
Apollodoru, afterwards Menandri, Apollodori. The dative 
singular of the Latin second declension was originally ot, like 
the Greek w, as dominoi, ventoit, and the accusative om, as 
morbom, servom. In the same manner, the Greek and Latin 
vocative singular of this declension coincide, they ending res- 
pectively in sande; and, as the Greeks sometimes retain og 
for s in the vocative, so also do the Latins use in some words 
us for e, as Deus, &c. The analogy might be extended 
throughout the plural also. vid. Ruddimanni Insiit. L. G. ed. 
Stalbaum. Iaps. 1823. Vol. 1. p. 54. | 

[Obs. 3. The poets change the termination ov of the geni-~ 
tive singular into 010, as Adyoio, CDxoI0. | 

[ Obs. 4. Instead of the vocative in s the form of the nomi- 
native is sometimes used, as pidog & Mavédas, Il. 6’, 189. This 

:1s particularly the case in the Attic dialect. The word svg, 
. God, always has o¢ in the vocative. | 

[ Obs. 5. In the genitive and dative of the dual, the poets 
‘insert an s, as frroiv, Cradpoiiv, dyosiv. | 

[ Obs. 6. The Molians and Dorians insert ans after the o 
‘In the accusative plural, as they do in the first declension 
‘after the @ ; as xirroig vonois, for xara revs vouous. The poets 
use og in the accusative p!ural when a short syllable is neces- 
Bary, as Tag daduxépxos ddumwexag. Theocr. 5. 112. sug xavbapog, 
114. cag Adxog, 4. 11.] 

' [Obs. 7. ‘The name of Attic, which is commonly ayphed \o 
the form in we of this declension, is not a very proper On® 
fortwo reasons. 1. Because the Attics did not decine 
a 3% . 
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this way all nouns in og; and 2. because it is by no means pe- 
culiar to the Jftic dialect, but occurs also in the Ionic and 
Doric writers. It is, in fact, an cld mode of declining, and the 
number of words to which it is applied is very small, and 
even of some of these there exist forms in og, as 5 Ande, the 
people, and 6 Asus; 6 vadg, the temple, and § vews.- In the ac- 
cusative singular of these nouns in ws, the Attics often omit 
the v, as Anya, ven, &w, for Awydv, veov, fv. In proper names 
this is almost always done, as Ki, Kéw,”Aéw.—The Attics of- 
ten declined, after this form, words which otherwise belong to 
the ithird declension, as Mivw from Mivws, for Mivwa; yéduv 
from yéAws, yéAwros, for yédwra; Hewv from Hews, for iewa.— 
The last thing to be remarked is, that the neuter of some ad- 
jectives of this form has often w instead of wv, as dynew for 
dyheuw ; and that only one neuter of this form is found ending 
M we, viz. To xeéws, the debt. ‘This last must not be confound- 
ed with yeswv, an Attic form for yeaov, the participle of yen 
“* s¢ 48 necessary,” and which occurs as indeclinable in Eurip. 
' Herc. fur. 21. eirs cod ypedw péra. | 
~» [Obs. 8. In the contracted forms of the second declension, 
if the latter vowel be short, the contraction is in ov; if long, 
the former vowel is dropt; as the student will perceive from 
the declension of véog. ‘The compounds of véog and $iog are 
not contracted in the neuter plural, nor in the genitive: thus 
we say sivoa, suvdwv, not suva, suvdiv.—Za0g is contracted thus ; 
Sing. N. caog, odig, A. chov, cov: Pl. A. caous, Chas, Cg; can, 
Ch. ; 
: Obs. 9. By the later ecclesiastical writers, vot¢ was inflect- 
' ed after the following manner, voig voog, vor, voo.. | 


THIRD DECLENSION. 
[6 dhe, the wild beast. 


Singular. | Dual. ‘Plural. 
N.6 One N. of diese 
G. roi Onedg |N. A.V. rad Oijge |G. réiv Oneay 
D. ry Ongl D. roig Oneok 


A. roy Oyga |G. D. — soiv Angoiv \A. rode diene 
V. Ogg. VN. Ghee 


rs 
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rb Cbipece, the body. 
Singular. sie Dual. Plural. 
N. ro o Bac. N.ra TesLOes 
G. rod odjuaros| NA Y. rd cdpars |G. ray condrwr 
D.rw capors t D. roig capacs 
A. £6 otipnce G.D. roiy cupdron|A. ra ro)puour 
Tbi[ee V. capora. 
[6 av, the month. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 hy N.of paves 
G. ro wenvis N.A.V. id pjve |G. ray pnvair 
D. rg penvi D. roig penci 
A. 6p pine |G.D. — roiv wnvoiv| A. rods pias 
Ve pay V. paves. | 
[6 ylyas, the grant, 
Singular. _ Dual. Plural. 
N.6 yhyas Nol = yhyavres 
G. rod yiyavros|N.A.V. 5d) ylyavre (Grin, ylyorrwy 
D.rg ylyavrs D. roi ylyaunrt 
A. rop yiyovre. G.D. roi iv yarycevsouy A. rods ylyarrag 
Ve yivay | v [Ve ylyovres.] 
xais, the boy. 
Singular. Daal. Plural. 
N.6 sxaig N.of sadéudeg 
G. rod waidds | N.A.V. 70 xaide |G. rity ralday 
Dicd radi D. roig zack 
| A. cov xaida |G.D. roty raidow| A. rovg xaidas 
' v9} V. waives. | 


Observations on the Third Declension. 


GENITIVE. 


[The inflexion of words of this deciension, de- 
pends chiefly upon the consonants Which precess 
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the termination o¢ of the genitive, and are retain- 
ed through all the other cases, except some de- 
viations in the accusative singplar.] | 


[Obs. 1. The termination of the, genitive singular is og. 
This is subject to various rules. 1. It is in some cases an- 
nexed immediately to the nominative, as why, phv-o¢, owrne, Cum 
rye-og. .2. In the greater part of the nouns which belong to 
this declension, og is not only added to the nominative, but the | 
long vowel in the termination of the nominative is changed 

- into the corresponding short one, as Aushy, Aspév-os 5 nen, ways 
sép-og. There are, however, exceptions to this remark ; thus, 
in some words, particularly monosyllables, the long vowel is re- 
tained, as in phy, OxAny, xhv, xAay, alov, &c. 3. When the 
nominative ends in a double consonant, , (ys, xs, xs,) or 4), 
(8s, xs, os,) this is separated, and ¢ is changed into og; 2 is 
changed into yos, xog, vos; Pinto (og, wos, pog: as aig, albycg, 
mrp, parsbis ; a), wxig: 4. The nominatives in ag, sis, oug, 
are, for the most part, formed from the terminations, avs, svg, 
ovs, and hence have the genitive in avrog, evtog, ovrog.— There 
are, however, many deviations from these general rules, but 
these are best known by actual practice. | ° 

Obs. 2. It has been conjectured that all nouns of this de- 
clension originally ended in ¢, and that the genitive was form- 
ed by the insertion of o before ¢, as is still the case in a large 
class of words, as dois, dpios 5 wis, puis; Hews, Hpwog; S&c. thus 
yivosxs, of 3 yums, 063 Bryxs, 06; “ApaSs, o¢ ; Kixdwws, o¢. On 
this principle, the terminations in dg, ¢¢, 4s, vs, es, may be sup- 
posed to have dropped their first letter, as ¢dAqig for éAwidg- 
sOog 3 xavis for xagirs-irog 5 pig for piirs-wrig: deve for Gpvidg- 
sbog. Sometimes the preceding vowel was lengthened, as wovg 
for wodg-od0g ; xrsig for xrévg-svig. Sometimes the last letter 
was dropped, as véxrap for véxrags.apos ; fis for tive. Some- 
times both letters were dropped, as cia for céiparg.arog ; 
pes for péducs-o¢. The analogy has been extended to the La. 
tin third declension, and the termination is. supposed to have 
been originally in s, and the genitive to have been formed by 
the insertion of 4, as it is still in sus, suis; plebs, plebis ; he- 
ros, herots; thus, pacs, pacis; regs, regis; lapids, lapides ; 
&c. [Among the advocates for this theory, which was first 
introduced we believe by Markland, may be mentioned Dr. 
Murray (History of European Languages, vol. 2. p. 54.) 
Professor Dunbar, on the other hand, has recently published 

some very ingenious speculations on thig subject, which go 
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very far towards establishing the position, that the inflections of 
the noun, &c. in Greek and Latin, are produced by pronouns. 
Thus, the primitive form of the nominative of éAwig will be 
ihwd-og, changed to 2aids to prevent its being confounded 
with the genitive, and softened subsequently to éAmis. So 
dig Originally made égi-0¢ in the nominative ; ‘ous, w0d-0¢, &c. 
The learned Professor’s remarks on the other cases of the 
noun, ‘as well as on the inflections of the adjective, participle, 
&c. are remarkable for their ingenuity ard acuteness. vid. Dun- 
bar on the Greek and Latin Languages, p. 50. seqq. | 


. ho 
¥ ACCUSATIVE. . 


The accusative singular of nouns not neuter 
is farmed from the genitive by changing o¢ into 
&5; AS AHN, L7HV-06, [LHv-a. 

To this, however, there are the following ex- 
ceptions—1. Nouns in i¢, vg, aus, ove, Whose geni- 
tive ends in og pure, take » for a; as 8gis, a ser- 
pent, G, 8Q10¢, A. 8; Boreue, a bunch of grapes, 
G. Bérgvos, A. Boreur; vais, a ship, G. vads, A. 
vaiv; Botts, an ox, G. Bdes, A. Botv.—2. Barytons 
in s¢ and vs, whose genitive ends in og impure, 
make both a and »; as Zeus, strife G. Zeidos, A. 
Epida and Zou; xogus, an helmet, G. xdeudos, A. 26- 
evda, and xdguv. | 


[ Obs. 1. Sometimes in the accusative of words in v, the syl- 
lable va is omitted, as ’AréAdw for ’AréAAwvas Tloesdd for 
Tlodssdéiva 5 éddcow for 2raddova. | 

Obs. 2. Adag also makes Adav; Ais, Aiog makes Ala; xpoi¢ 
makes xesa. The poets frequently use the regular termina- 
tion in a. 

Obs. 3. xAsis, xdsiddg has both terminations. Anpogbevig 
makes sa and yv. Xapic, a Grace, has Xagira ; yas, favour, 
xaev.—The compounds of ols have also both terminations, 
as wxUWous, WxuUvoda, and dxurouv. 


7 


VOCATIVE. 


[Frequently in the third declension, a noun, Wich Wes % 
vocative of its own, is found, especially among he Awe Ww 
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ters, to make the vocative like the nominative. The follow- 
ing are the general rules by which the vocative of this de- 
clension is formed: it must be left to observation, however, 
in particular cases, whether the vocative be actually formed 
according to them, or be made like the nominative. | 


‘ a 
The termination of the Vocative either, 1, 
shortens the long vowel of the Nominative, as 
"Exrwe, Hector, V. “Exrog; or, 2, drops the ¢, as 
pic, a mouse, V. ui; or, 3, changes ¢ into », as 
raérac, miserable, V. raray. ” . 


[Qbs. 1. The short vowel is substituted in the vocative for 
the long vowel of the nominative, generally in thse nduns 
which have ¢ oro in the genitive; as warne, G. pardgos (by 
syncope pnreis), V. wirse; tAXnpwv, G. cAnwovos, V. crAyjpov ; 
xermdav, G. yedrsdévos, V. ysAsdev. The words which retain 
the long vowel in the genitive, retain it also in the vocative ; 
as TIAdruv, G. TAdewvos, V. WAdrov; Bevopdiv, G. Sevopiiveog, 
V. Hsvopav ; Inrhe, G. inrjgos, V. incng. There are only three 
of this latter class of nouns which shorten the vowel in the 
vocative, viz. "AvdAAwy, G. ’AmdddAwvos, V. “AwcArovs Iloc'ss. 
ddiv, G. Todsiddivos, WV. Tlécsidov ; owrhe, G. turigos, V. cdirse. | \ 

[ Obs. 2. Proper names in xAys make xAsig in the vocative ; 
for the nominative is properly —xA¢ns, and the vocative —xAsé¢, 
contracted —xAzig: as, ‘Heaxdjs (contracted from “HeaxAéne), 
V. ‘Heaxdsis, (contracted from ‘Heaxrses.) | 

[ Obs. 3. ¢ is dropped in the vocative of nouns whose no- 
minative ends in sug, 1g, us, ous, and aig; as, Pacidrsis, V. Ba- 
ou a V. Wag: Trbvs, V. Tidv; vois, V. wi; waig, 

. Fai. 

[ Obs. 4. Words in ag and sis, which arise from ave and svg, 
and have avros and svrog in the genitive, throw away ¢ and re- 
sumev; as, Alag (Alavs), G. Alaveos, V. Alay; "ArAag ("Ar- 
ravs), G.”Ardravros, V."Ardav; sibag (cious), G. riLaveos, 
V. cipav; yagisis (xagisvs), G. yagisveos, V. xagiev. In: pro- 
per names, however, the poets often reject the v, as Ala for 
Aiav; @éa for Ocav. 

[Obds. 5. Words in w and w¢ make of, as Zarow, V. Sawooi ; 
cudus, V. asdoi. 

J Obs. 6. yuv7 has yivas in the vocative from the old nomi- 

native yivag; and ava has in the vocative avo. in addresang, 
# Deity, otherwise drag. | 


“ 


oe eee 
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DATIVE PLURAL. 


[The Dative Plural appears to have been form- 
ed originally from the Nominative plural, by an- 
nexing the syllable o:, or the vowels; so that in 
neuter nouns, instead of «, e¢ was considered the 
termination. These old forms remained in use in 
the Ionic, Doric, and A®olic Dialects; as, rais, a 
boy, N. P. xaides, D. P. zalderos; as also, yeiges, 
xelesoos; dvdges, kvdveros; worse, FoNeror; inwhes, 
izanoos; meayuara (zedypares) meaypudrecs ; 
&c.] _ 


[When ss came together before ¢¢:, a triple form arose, 
viz. in sso, eo, and sos ; as, BéAsa (Céreeg) Berges, Il. ¢. 622. 
&c. BéAsoos, Il. &. 42. &c. Béreor, Od. «. 277. Again, fren, 
(Zersec) eordecos, Il. 6’. 137. &c. Erecos, Od. 0. 597. Ke. seco, Il. 
a.'77. In other words also, + only was annexed to the nomi- 
native, instead of o:; as, dvaxrsc:1, Od. 6. 556. from dvaz, 
daxres; SO raidscs, pavers; Sc. | 

[In the gradual softening and improvement of the language, 
various chahges were introduced into these old forms, the most 
important of which are here enumerated. | 

[1. The « preceding the single ¢ was omitted ; as derascew, 
dsxasdwv, déradw, from dérag; bngecos, Oneeci, dneoi, from bie ; 
CurHesoos, Cusnesds, Cwsyeot, from gwr7ye. Only one exception 
occurs to this rule, in the case of words which end in 7 and 
og, and which have in the nominative plural, eg, or its equi- 
valent in declension sa. These reject only ¢, and retain the 
other; as, dAndéscos, ddntéscs, addnédos, from cdArdng ; rsixec, 
(ssixses) rEryséccs, reryésos, seixeos, from réiyos. | 

[2. If a consonant occurred before ¢1, it was changed ac- 
cording to the rule of euphony ; that is, 6, 6, +; v, and vr, were 
omitted before ¢; as, wédeco1, wédecs, wodci, wrooi, from ols ; 
épvidedo, épvideat, opvidcs, dpvics, from Geis ; peevedos, peeved, 
ppevo't, pepsi, from gery; Cuparsdas, CuparEsds, Cupares, Copost, 
from Céipa; wiverseos, waveesi, waves, vac, from rig.—The 
quantity in the dative plural was regulated by the quantity in 
the rest of the oblique cases, and in the nominative yhuoral. 
Hence xrsis, in the dative plural does not meke xxne\, wor 
wit, from the nominative plural xetieg 3 xolc, NOV Kut, Wh 

roti from sides; so also, daipuv, Salpoves, Saipasrs Ses. SH" 
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dgvci. Again, if, after the rejection of the consonants vr be 
fore o1,-the foregoing syllable is short, then the doubtful vow- 
els a, 1, v, become long, as was, yiyaol, Cevyvoel, or ag is 
chariged in words in aig into av; as yeais, yeaés, yeaudi; and 
from ¢ and 0, are made the diphthongs « and ov ; as, rupdévese, 
(ruphévrscos, supdévreds, rupdévros,) cupdsios ; didévees, (didavesces, 
dsdéveeos, didovrds,) dido0es. In words which end in svg, how- 
ever, the s becomes sv; as, irwsvg, irardecos, ivréeot, inardes, in- 
wstor; Aweisis, Awpisics ; Bacirdus, Badirsios, &c. | 
(3. When £, #, 9, or y,x, x, precede the termination 61, they 
are changed, together with the ¢ which follows, into the dou- 
ble consonants | and %; as, “ApaSes, *Apabeds, “Apali; aives, 
aiysos, ali; pépowes, mepowsds, wepols ; xopaxss, xopaxeds. xdpags ; 
Teixss, Teixsds, Oeigi. | 
(4. Of those which reject ¢ before o1, some change the 
mute into the more sonorous @; as warépes, (wacegeds, by syn- 
cope warpéoi,) changed to warpios; Hvdess, (divdgeaat, dvd pé01,) 
changed to dvdgacs ; 30 also, amspacs; buyargacs ; dorpads ; 
c. 
[Obs. 5. The theory for forming the dative plural, as we 
have here given it, is stated by Matthie in his Grammar, and 
adopted by nearly all the philologists of the day. Dunbar’s 
theory, however, (vid. page 32. Obs. 2. extr.) is directly in op- 
position. * The formation of the dative plural of Greek nouns,” 
observes the Professor, ‘“‘ appears to have been effected bya 
double dative singular. - Thus, the dative singufir of Asyes 
was Aéyo. If we add to it another form, viz. sF's, in which the 
aspirate was pronounced as a sigma, we shall have Acyoitss, and 
then, by the omission of one of the iotas, Aéyo, thé Tonic 
form : the Attic became Asyois by dropping the last vowel. The 
same process took place in the formation of the dative plural 
of the third declension. Thus 20g has in the dative singular 
évé. Let us subjoin the dative s¢1, the same as the Latin = by 
the omission of the sigma, and we have éwsi-eo: ; then, by drop- 
ping the iota, éwé-s01, a form which occurs often in Homer ; and 
again, by omitting one of the epsilons, Zas01, the common da- 
tive plural. “~Ogue had originally in the dative singular épviéss ; 
dat. plur. dewdsi-ecr, then devidd-e01, devibeds, éevidcs, and lastly og. 
vidi. . In such examples as Aéwv, the dative singular was Asov- 
ces; the dat. plur. Asov-rs-eos, Asovrsds, Asovro's, Asoves, and last 
of all, Asoue:, by the well-known conversion of the v into a vow- 
el, to form with the oa proper diphthong. In some nouns, 
such as GaorAsvs and Bois, the subjunctive vowel of the diph- 
thong, which disappears in the formation of the genitive end 
ve, is said to be resumed in the dative plural. The resac 
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seems to be this: The vowel v, though omitted in writing, was 
evidently used in pronunciation, asin the Latin bovis: so also 
in Greek (éFos, dative @¢Fs:; in the dative plural BoFs-ecs, 
and hence fore: By making the usual omissions and con- 
tractions, the dative became in the common dialect Bode). 
Dunbar on the Greek and Latin Languages, p. 92. seqq. | 


CONTRACTED DECLENSION. 
Contracts of the First Declension. 


In the First Declension ew is contracted into 
i; a8, N. yea, yi, the earth ; G. ying, vie ; D. ved, 
vhs A. vias, viv; V. via, yi; &c. and sag is con- 
tracted into §¢, as N. “Eguéas, ‘Epps, Mercury ; 
G. “Eeutov, “Eguod; D. ‘Konig, ‘Eouyi, &c. 

‘Pex, and all other terminations, drop the 
former vowel; as, N. dea, god; the earth; G. égé- 
ag, dedtc ; &c. N. dxddn, dxr%, sempheity ; G. dadons, 
dwiae ; dc. 


ote 


Contracts of the Second Declension. 


In the Second Declension, if the latter vowel 
is short, the contraction is in ov; if long, the for- 
mer vowel is dropt; as, N. vd0¢, voids, the mind ; 
_ G, x00, 105; D. v6, vi’; &c. 


Contracts of the Third Declension. 


1. Nouns in ug, vog, have only two contractions, 
viz. veg and vag into v¢: thus, 


4 
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6 Borpus, the bunch of grapes. 
Singular. Dual. Plural 


N. Béreue, | | N. Borguec, ug, 
G. Béreuos, NLA. V. Gorgus, | G. Béreuwy, 

~ D. Bérevi, . | | D. Béoreues, 
A. Béreuy, G. D. Bérguow. A, Béreuas, ug, 
V. orev. : V. Bérevec, vg. : 


2. Nouns in s¢ ands have ¢hree contractions, 
Viz. ef into a1, ee¢ and sag into e1¢, [those in ss have. 
also the Attic form in the genitive singular, and 
enitive and dative dual; viz. oy an sy, those 
m + follow the common dialect, \and have:seg and 


sosy:] thus, 


| 0 Bpi¢, the serpent. 

‘Singu al. Dual. Plural. 
N. ogi, 7 IN. 886, e1¢; 
G. bes, N.A V. 8008, |G. 8Qeuv, _ 
D. 6QEl, Eb, D. 5Qeos, 
A. 8019, G.D. sGswv. |A. Boeae, ig, 
V. 801. ; - ODEES, E46. 

6 olvnei, the mustard 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. civnzi, N. cwhrene, | 
G. owhr os, N. A. V. osaxee, |G. oihrewy. 
D. owihrei, 6, D. cwhrers, 

CLINT, | G.D. ewnrtowJA. cwsren, ' 

V. olvnzxs. V. owhren. 


_ 3 Nouns in we and w have three contractiogs, 
Vii» oog Into od¢, oj, into of, and og Ito wi: NUS , 
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nh widus, the modesty. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. aldac, N aldol, 
G. alddog, od¢, | N.A. V. aida, G. aidéy, 
D. aid6i, of, | D. aidoig, 
A. aldde, a, G.D. aldoiv,  |A. aldodg, 
V. aidor, V. ewido}. 
[4 xe, the echo. 
Singular. : | _*Dual. Plural. 


N. axe, N. 

G. 497606, 006, IN, A + AX G. Hy G9, 
D. 465, oi; * D 

A, 4x60, Oh, GD: aor, A. Hy ode, 

V. Axor \V. 402.) 
4, Nouns in eve} . and ve, mike j m the Genitive 
ews, and have four contractions, viz. ¢i into sé, e¢ 
into m, seg and sag into es¢: but those in u¢ alone 
contract the genitive and dative dual; thus, 


“6 Powidsts, the king. 
siajalar. he Dual. | Plural. 
N. Baosrebs, © a N.A.V. N. Bacsrécs, sig, 


G. Boriréwgs.*’ | . Baoiréuy, 
D. Baosréi, of p mathe 71s D. Boriredors, 
A. Baosréa, Bourrngorv A, Bacihéng, cig, 
V. Baosred. °  {V. Bacinste, sig. 
O FENEKUS, the are. 
Singular. — Dual." Plural. 
N. xéAexue, N.AV N. wéAexees, 6165 


. G. rédsxeus, G. wédexawy, 
D. wérexsi, si, D. xérsxeo', 
A. xéAXsxvy, A. athkexsas, tic, 


V. wéAszo. | TeAsxeuiv iV. xbdexsac, ei¢- 


Tirexée, 7, 
GD. 
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5. Neuters in »y make the Nominative Ac 
sative and Vocative Plural in ea, y, and alsoc 
tract «i into es, and ¢¢ into 7; they have also 
common genitive, in cog; thus, 


70 Gory, the city. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. devo, N. &orse, n5 
G. d&evreog, N.A-V. &oree, |G. Aoréwy, 
D. dorsi, és. D. &erecs, 
A. &ero, G. D. deriow A. deren, n, 
V. dorv. V. deren, n. 


6. Nouns in yg, ¢¢, and o¢ are contracted 
every case except in the Nominative and Vo 
tive Singular, and Dative Plural ;. thus, 


n Teinons, the trireme. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 

N  TeInens, N. A.V. 5  FEINREES, EtG, 

» TEINPEDS, OUG, - TEINCEG, WD, 
D. resheci, 61, 6 ages ™ JD. TEINCEC, 
A.wrpihpe, ns ° A.. TRIREEAG, 815, 
V. resqess. V. reingsss, €b6; 

Neuters in e¢ and og make the Nominative, 


cusative and Vocative Plural in ea, 7, and the ( 
nitive Plural in gw», ay; thus, 


TINLEY, OI. | 


ro reiyvos, the wall, 


Singular. _ Dual. Plural. 
N. reixos; NAV IN. relyen, 1, 


G. rslysos, ous, 
D. relyet, 61, 
A. reiyos, 

V. reixog. 


G. resyécn, Gv, 
D. reiveos, 


yw [AL FEL Ey My 
TELY EOI, O19. IV. relyece, 7, 


relyse, 1, 
G 


Proper names in zdéng have a, double . cont 


Ad 


tion, (which, however, is confined in general to 
the Dative ;] as, 


[6 Ilegsxréng, xrKc, Perscles.. 
' ’ Singnlar. 


N.6 Tegixdrénc, xr He; 

G. rod Tlepsxdéog, xAoide, 

D. roi Tlegsxdési xdbes, xAés, , 

A. ri Tlsgixr ese, xrGe, (rarely 2A%,) 
V. lselxacsc, xX.) 


6. Neuters in ag pure and ga¢ are both synco- 
ated and contracted in every case except the 
gminative Accusative and Vocative Singular, 
and the Dative Plural: thus, 


[x3 xedecg, the flesh. 
Singular. 


N.5d xeéac, : 
G. rot agéarog, by syncope azpéang, by crasis xadue, 
Disa xpéart, - - - - xpolai - - - xpbor 

| A. v3 HEE . | 
V. xphas: 


Dua. 
N. A. V. rd xplore, - - xpias,- - - sxgher, 
G.D. soit xgsdrow, - xeecow, - - xgeir. 


Plural. 
N. rd xphera, - 
G. civ xpeditwv, - - = xpechuv- - - xpsiir- 
D. r0ig xekoues, 
A.s& xplara,- - - - xpias,- - - xeke, 
xphare, - - - - xpiom - = > *gite\ 


3 
§ 
ae 
£ 
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70 xéeac, the horn. 
Singular. 
50 xéeas, 
. rod xéiearog, by syncope xégaog, by crasis xéeaxg, 
-TY #E00TI, = - - - Rephi - = - xbog, 


N 
G 
D 
; v TO xépuE, 
N 
G 


x6 p06. 
Dual | 
A. rd) xipure, - - xégat, - = = xépat, 
.D. soiv xegdrow, - - xsgéow, - - xégiiy. 
Plural. 
N. cd xigata, - - xépam - - - xbpa, 
G. réiv xepcirwy, - - - ‘xepdiwy - - = xepiir, 


D. roig xégacs, 
A.gd xigara- - - - xigaum, - - - 2600, 
V. xégura- - - - xépaa,- - - xépc. 


7. Some nouns are contracted by the omis- 

- sion of a vowel. | 
[{t. in every case, as, 

50 ae, He, the spring. 6 Adios, Ace, the stone. 

Singular. Singular. 

N. rd Bae, fe, N. 6 Adas, Ads, 

G. rod tagos, feos, G. rot Adkaog, Adog, 

D. ra tae, fer, &e. \D. ry Adat, Adi, &e. 


4 Oai¢, Odi¢, the torch, 6 xevedy, the belly. 
_ Singular. Singular. 
N.n dais das N.6 xeveds, xeviiy, 


G. rijg datdos, IG205, |G. roi xevedivog, xevéivog, 
D. ry daids, 800s, &e.|D. sod xevetivs, xeviin, &e.} 


[2. In part of the cases, as, duve, duydrne, pe 
Sug, warge: thus, 
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6 avhe, the'man. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. dvhe, A v__ (N. dvéges, divdpes, 
Gd dela ae, | ee dn 
° 3 e ? 
A. d&viga, Bvdea, ay teow, dvdeoin. A. dvépas, deus, 


V. vee. V. dwéges, dvdgec. 
n Ouydene, the daughter. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. duyerne, A. y. |N.dvyarégss ess, 


G. duyarégos, eo; 


G. duyariguy, gay, 
D. duyarégs, el; 


. bvyar edo, 


buycurkee, é, 
G 5 g 


A. buyuriga, ec, yA. buyaréous, cas 
V. divares 5° duryouré gory, goiy.|y7" doveurbece, ee 
6 sare, the father. | | 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N ° TATUC, , A V N. woreves 9 


G. zarégos, ed¢ a: G. zariguy, iy 
D. Tor ees, el, "GD D. rargder, 
A. raréga, A. zarégas, 


V. xeiree. marégo. yy. wareees.| 


[IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 


: h vais, the ship : 
IONIC.. ATTIE. 


Singular. Singular. 
N. 4 nie, N. 4 vaie, 
G. sige ynds, (veds), G. rig vede, 
D. sn oni, D. sn vai, 
A. rijy vije, (via), A. iy vay, 


Inde ON. whe 


Dual. a _ Dual. 

N, A. V. wanting. N. A. V. wanting. 
G. D. = raiy vedsp. G. D. —s_ rei vei. 
Plural. Plurad. 

N. ai — vij8gs (véee), N. al pate; 
G. raiv viv, (vedi), G. ray yeas, 
D. sais vnuct, D: craig vauet, 
A. rig vijag, (veg), A. rds vais, 
V. vies. V. rie. | 


[Remarks on. some of the Contracted Forms of the Third. De- | 
; clenston. _ 


Nouns in i¢ and «. 

Obs. 1. The dative singular very frequently occurs in 
Tonic writers, with a single s, as wari for phrsi, Il. L’. 315. wins 
for roAsi, Herod. 1, 105. duvaps for duvapsi, Herod. 2, 102. ths 
for é-)si, Herod. 2, 141, &c. Pesides these, the form siis used 
by the Ionians, as wéosi, wcAci, &c. In Homer and others, the 
contracted forny : is one of very common occurrence. ] 

[ Obs. 2. Instead. of the accusative in w, the form a also oc~ 
curs, as 6A, Hesiod. Scut. 105.—The contracted form in the 
plural is frequent in Homer. In the accusative he has the 
contraction in is. ‘This contraction in is was regular in Attic 
in the words. ois and pévis, as rag ols ; rods pdoig for pbsidag:s so. 
also dpvic.for dpvidas, Soph. Cid. T. 966. ] 


Nouns in ¢vg. 


[ Obs. 1. The:accusative singular in 7 of nouns in sug is of 
rare occurrence. The nominative plural of the same class 
of nouns was contracted by the earlier Attic writers into %¢, as 
Basirxyg. The accusative plural, according to the observation 
of the old. Grammarians, was in the genuine Attic dialect —éag, 
not —sis, and yet the form —<is frequently occurs. If a vowel 
preceded the termination, the Attics contracted éag inte ag; as, 
dyuidig for. dxuidag ; ods for xoéas. The Ionians make uni- 
formly Basidijes, Banirni, Baoirja, Bacirnas, &c.]: 

[ Obs. 2. Words which have a vowel before the termination 
evs contract in the genitive éws into tig ; as ILeigousig, Tsipasguig, 
@ontracted Iepaitis ; xobus, Xoéus, contracted xadig. | 
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Nouns in ys, ss, and o¢. . 

[Obs. 1. Like cpshens, are declined also proper names which 
are not patronymics, as, 6 Anwodbévng ; yet these have some- 
times the accusative according to the first declension, as sav 
Luxparny, cov Aveisbévay, cov “Apitropavny. 

[ Obs. 2. The Dorians and Ionians, in the genitive, use the 
contraction sus for oug ; as, 'Agiropaveug, Eduhdsus, ysiAsug from 
Xi ros, desus from dgos, bégevg from GE peg. ] : 

[ Obs. 3. The Aolians in the genitive and vocative omit 
$, as Lwxparov, Laxpars. | 

Neuters in ag pure and gag. 

[ Obs. 1. The declension of xégag is given according to the 
-usual form; it admits of a doubt, however, whether this mode 
of inflexion be the true one. The Attics said xégac, xéparog, 
as they did peéap, pecaros, and it certainly docs not seem cor- 
rect to form from it, by syncope, xéedéos with a short penult. 
The opinion of Dr. Maltby appears to be a more correct one, 
that xégas forms only xégaro¢ in the genitive; and that xépaog 
comes from xépas xépdos, not from xépag xégaroc. Blomfield 
suggests, that, wherever xpos and x¢gdwv occur in Homer, we 
should probably read, x¢gsog and xegéwv. ‘These are, in fact, 
true Tonic forms, xégso¢ occurs in Herod. 6. 111. whence we 
have xépsa, td. 2. 38. 4. 191. and xégéwv is found, td. 4. 183. 
The reason why xgas has the long penult in the genitive and 
dative singular, and nominative, genitive, and accusative dual 
and plural, is that these cases are in reality contracted forms. 
Thus xsgaro¢ from xepaaros, xepaet from xspaars, &c. Vid. Thes. 
Grac. Poes. ed. Maltby. Observ. p. lxxx. Blomfield’s Remarks 
on Matihie’s Gr. Gr. p. xxxix. Brunck, ad Eurip. Bacch. 
909. and Brasse’s Greek Gradus. s. ». | 

[ Obs. 2. According to the examples given, the Ionians de- 
clined also the substantives yéw or yoiw and déev. Thus, N. 
sb yew and yoiv, G. rol yowvarog and youvis, D. +) youvasi, Pl. 
N. ¢2 yobvara and yoiva, G. séiv youvaruv and youvuv, &c. So 
N. +8 dépu, G. roo doupés and i D. +) doves and dogi, Pl. N. 
od doipa, G. sdiv dodguv, D. soig dovgacs and doigeces, &c. | 

Remarks on dvig, warn, &c. 

[ Obs. 1. The principle on which 4 is inserted in the oblique 
case of dvhe, has already been explained. | 

[Obs. 2. The particular most worthy the student’s at- 
tention is this ; that, warne, warhe, and yadrhe, form the acev- 
sative singular svithout contraction ; as pmtipa., KAxtEa., yusst- 


is 


This is done in the case of phrng, mn order to prevent 
being confounded with pArga, as,a womb; Wis ove % 
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like manner in sar4e, to prevent its being confounded wit 
wdnpa, ag, a paternal land; and in yaerne, to prevent its be 
ing confounded with yacrpa, as, the bottom of a vessel. I 
should be remembered, also, that yacre makes in the dativ: 
plural, yaps%eo1, not yatrpacs.] 


Remarks on the noun vaig. 


[Obs. 1. The Doric form was vis, the oblique cases o 
which occur in the Attic poets also, not only in the chorusse 
but elsewhere ; as vads, Eurip. Hec. 1253. vai, Iphig. T. 891 
(in the chorus). viisc, Iphig. 4. 242. (in the chorus). The ac 
cusative vias occurs in Theocr. 7. 152: 22..17.] 

[Obs. 2. The Hellenistic writers use véa in the accusativ 
singular, and véag in the accusative plural. | | 

pore 3. In like manner with vai¢ is declined 4 ypais, th 
old woman, (Ion. yenis) G. she yeas, D. oH veal, A. env yeady 
V. yeai, (Ion. yeni). Pl. N. ab yeiss and yess, (not ai yeats) 
G. civ yeadv, D. caig yeauoi, A. cdg yeais. Yet of this in ge 
neral only the nominative sing. accusative sing. and plural 
and the genitive plural are used : in the rest of the cases yeax 

‘ Ig more common. 

So also, 4 Bois, G. rig Bods, D. #9 Boi, A. ev Bodv, (no 
Bou). Pl. N. ai Bisg (not Bois), G. riiv Botiv, D. craig Bouci, A 
cag Bois, and Boag. | 


GENERAL. REMARKS. 


[In the genitive and dative singular and plural, the poets 
annex the syllable gi, or (with v épsAxudrixov) pw; this the 
Grammarians term 9: paragogicum. When this is done, if the 
substantive end in 7, the ¢ of the genitive is omitted; if the 
substantive end in og or ov, the o alone remains before g1, while 
in those in os, gen. s0¢, ous, the form é¢, or sug (the Ionic con. 
traction from ¢os) enters; as, 2% siviigs, for eg sivig s pehren, us. 
D. oenrengw, for pehsen; dad crgarcqw, for dart ¢rgarsu ; dso. 
Dat. for dsc); ‘8g éeéGsocqw for ef 2eéCoug: ded orhdscos for dai 
Cehbous ; xAucingpi, Dat. for xdscious ; civ dxecq, for Flv dys08 : 
wap vadoi for raga vaio. | 

[ The termination ésv appears to be an appendage of a simi- 
lar nature, but is found only in the genitive ; ¢% aaddev, for é 
@ds. Inthe same manner 62 is annexed to the genitive ot 
the pronouns, sya, i, ob 3 as éuéésv (from aude), cébev (oo), Fber 

(4). Afterwards these forms of nouns were used as adverbs. 
96 Abivybsv, OG6ndw.] 


AT 


| 
, IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

| 

| 1. Some nouns have different genders in the 
| singular and plural. . 


[Obs. 1. Thus, 5 dipgog, the chariot-seat, in the plural ea 
dippa ; 6 becuse, the decree, plural ra bsou.d ; 4 xéAsubog, the way, 
plural «a xédsuba 3° 6 xixAog, the cercle, plural ra xuxra 3 6 Airy 
vos, the lamp, plural ca Adyve ; 4 cisos, the corn, plural ca. diva. ; 

. 6 drabpis, the station, plural ca oradya; 6 Tapragos, Tartarus, 
plural ra. Téprage. | a 

[ Obs. 2. In the substantives above enumerated, the singu- 
lar does not occur as neuter. But the following, which are 
considered as belonging to this class, are found neuter in thé 

ingular ; as, +0 véiro. from 76 véirov; ro eperpd from £6 dperpcv 3 
ta Zuye from #6 Zuyov. | 

robs. 3. The following nouns, neuter in the plural, and 
masculine in the singular, are of more rare occurrence ; as 
ra, dpupa, the forests, from 6 dgupés; ca Odxruda, the fingers, | 
from 6 daxrvdog 3 va cgaynda, the necks, from § sp&xnros3 ra 
fiwa, the filth, from 6 gurcg. | 


2. Some have different declensions. 


[ Obs. 1. Greek words, in which double forms are used toge- 
ther in one case, are said to be redundant (abundantia). Ge- 
nerally, however, these double forms are not both peculiar to 
one dialect, but each to a different one. | ; 

[Obs. 2. Examples follow; as.é rads, the peacock; Attic cots, 
eas and rat, radivog; Aayog, a hare, Ionic Anywis, Attic Aa- 
vig; 80 also vais, a temple, Attic vews ; Aaés, a people, Attic 
Asie 3 in like manner daxgu and daxgvov both occur in Homer, 
from the first comes daxpuois (EKurtp. Iph. A. 1175.) and from 
the latter daxpucs (id. Troad. 315.) Instead also of dévdpev, 
ow, another form occurs, dévdpes, sos, whence dévdpsi, dévdgsa, dsv- 
Optus, diver. | : 

Obs. 3. The Attics particularly declined nouns in dv, veg, 
th &, of s as xeAides, of¢, for ysruddv, bvog 5 dndds, ofs, for dyddw, 
bug. ‘This also takes place in the Ionic dialect. | 

3.4. A-word which is almost universally redundant 

, xpuires Another from xpoig occurs, which i Jerid 


| ee ,e& 
ike Geis, (vid. page 46.) and hence we have 0 the geawTs 
weil ‘and puie, dative xeoriand ‘xeci, arcusstiee sere por 


xesa. The dative has still a third form xg), which is used 
mostly in prose. Adjectives compounded of xpoig have also, 
among the Attics, usually the termination yews, as Asuxéxpus.] 
[ Obs. 5. Some words in the plural. are derived from other 
forms different from those of the sinsular; as «pecSsurig, 
which has oj sgéefag in the plural, from «gécbuc, or wpéobic. 
Frequently a new form of the nominative arises from an ob- 
F lique case of the old form, as giAa%, pidraxog; and pbAaxog, 
ou 5 pderus, wcerupos ; and paprupos, ov; diixewe, Oiaxropos; and 
saxropos, ov. So from the accusative Anunréga, a new nomi- 
native Anuasea, ag, arose. 


3. Some are termed anomalous. 


[Obs. Those are called anomalous or irregular nouns, 
whose oblique cases pre-suppose a nominative different from 
that in use, without having double forms in the rest of the 
cases; thus, yuv%, yuvouxds, as from pvane s yovu, yovares, 
as from yivag; dogu, digaros, as from dipag; Udwe, tdasog, as 
from idas. So also Zsts, Afog or Zyvis, as. from Aig or ZH. 
There are commonly reckoned ten different forms for the no- 
minative Zzvs, viz. Zevs, Bosvs, Asvs, Als, Arjv, Ady, Zig, Zry,. 
Zds, Zav. ‘These, however, differ only in dialect, and may 
be reduced to two, Aig and Zfv, and yet even these nominatives 
are obsolete. | 


4. Some double forms of cases pre-suppose 
only one form of the nominative, which, how- 
ever, are declined according to two different de- 
clensions, or different kinds of one declension. 


These are called Heterochta, In this manner are 
declined, 


{1. After the first and third declension, substantives in yg, 
yet only in the accusative and vocative ; thus, Zwxparns of 
the third declension, makes Zuxgarny after the first, and Zw. 
xpaen after the third. So also ’Agi¢ropavyy and ’Agiropavn, 
from 'Apsropévns ; and, in the vocative, EegeLiady after the 
first, and Xrpsindyg after the third, from Irgspiadys. The 
Tonians.especially declined different nouns of the first declen- 
sion after the third; as ds¢wérsa, and dstwérsag, for detwdrny, 
dateérag, from dséxieng : 80 also xGegvnrse. for xvCcgvnrny ; Tég- 

Sea for Iéponv.] | 
f2. Sometimes a noun is declined after diferent forma A 
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the same declension ; as y7sAus, which was declined by the 
Attics in the singular, fyyeAvos, fyxeAu, &c. and in the plural 
eyysrsig, Syxeriur. | 

Obs. Other changes are not founded upon the circum- 
stance of the form of the nominative being capable‘of a dou- 
ble inflexion. The number also of obsolete forms of no- 
minatives would be too much increased, if, for every devia- 
tion, another form, grown into disuse, should be referred to. 
It seems more probable, that the proper termination of the 
case was sometimes changed into the termination of the same 
case in another declension, which might easily take place in 
a language not as yet perfectly established and fixed. This 
change is called wsrarAacpos xAicsws, a transformation of the 
termination of the case. The following are the principal 
kinds of Metaplasm. | , | 

[1. Proper names in —xAes are often declined like those in 
~x\js, and again those in —xAjeg like those in —xAos.] 

[%. Some nouns of the first and second declension have, 
particularly in the dative and accusative singular, and in the 
genitive also, the termination of the third declension; thus 
we find didog, aids, in Homer, for didov, aidn; so also, dAxi for 
GAxn, xradi for xrAadw, &c. | 

{3. In the same manner the plural of different neuters in 
ov, particularly the dative, is formed after the third declension, 
as dvdgamsdedos for dvdpamsdac, xeoSacs for rpoBaros, xpocuwara 
and wpoppjracs for xeidwre. and rpoourais. | | 

[4. The Mtolians, an Molic tribe, formed the nouns of 
the third declension, in the plural, after the second; as, y&- 
givrosg for yégoves, from yégay ; radnudrog for rabhyacs, from ¢a- 
énuo ; as the Latins also said, epigrammatis, dilemmatis, for 
eptgrammatibus, dilemmatibus. | 


5. Some nouns are indeclinable, 


Obs. These are 1. Names of letters, as 0 dpa, rod dApa, 
cy ddApa, &c. 2 Thecardinal numbers from ¢évrs to sxasav 
3. Poetic nouns which have lost the last syllable by apocope, 
¢3 66 for dca, rd xhea for xdgnvov. 4. Foreign names which 
are not susceptible of Greek inflexions, as & *ACpaap, roi 


"ABpatys, Scc. 


- 6. Some are defective in the number XK ere 
Cases, 
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Obs. These are, 1. Monoptots, as, +3 dosdog, and nv Féeq, 
advantage, only used as nominatives; Ane genitive of mdéAy 
for »a0%An, a shoulder, which case is alone in use; dx, 4 
house, used only in the nominative; « rav, friend, used only 
in the vocative ; © #éa0, O Gods, used only in the same case. 
2. Diptots, as, svap, a vision, ixap, a real appearance, used 
only in the nominative and accusative. Ais, a lion, used only 
in the nominative, and in the accusative Aiv or Aiva. 3. Trip- 
tots, as, G. dAAhAw, D. dartroig; cus, ois, A. AAAHAOUG, a6, oe 
So also N. Dual duu, G. and D. dyooiv. 


7. Some have no singular, others no plural. 


Obs. The following want the singular. 1. Such as in their 
nature, cannot well occur in more than one number ; as, ra 
Syxara, the entrails, ai rnc, the Etesian winds. 2. Names 
of Festivals, as ra. Awvicia, the feast of Bacchus. 3. Names 
of Cities, as ’Aéfvar, Athens. The following want the plural, 
Viz. GAs, salt, 7%, earth, wie, fire, and many others, known by 
the sense. 


PATRONYMICS. 


Patronymics are substantives which signify a 
son or a daughter. They are derived from the 
proper name of the father, and sometimes also. 
from that of the mother. The rules for thei 
formation follow.] 


[Rozz 1. From nouns in og of the second declension come 
the forms of patronymics in idng and iwv; as from Keévog come 
Keovidns and Kegoviav, the son of Kronos, i. e. Jupiter. So also, 
Kodgidnc, Tavradidns, Alaxidye, from Kédpos, Tavrados, Alaxos. 
The form in iv was peculiar to the Ionians. | 

{Roe 2. From nouns in sos comes the form iddn¢ ;_ as, "HAuos. 
‘Hiuddng ;."Ayvioc, "Ayvirdng ; 'Aoxdhmiog, *AcxAnmddng. So 
aleo, Aaspriadng from Aaspricg for Aagerys. A deviation from 
this rule is ’AAxsidng from ’AAxaiog, instead of which the form 
*Adxéus appedrs to have been also used. Pindar has ’AAxatdug. 
(GZ 6. 118.)] 

[Roxrx 3. From nouns in 7g and ac, of the firat declensior 
comes the form in dng; as, “lexieng, “Lecoridng, > Ndsic 
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*AXsuzdns. From nouns in og the Molians formed patrony- 
mics in cdg ; as “Lpbadig, from “Yehas.] 
[Ruxa 4. In nouns of the third declension, the genitive 
serves as the basis of the derivation. If the penultima of the 
genitive be short, the patronymic from o¢ is formed in {dng ; 
as ’Ayopcuvev, "Avyopéuvovos, "Ayauspvovidng ; Anti, Anréog, An- 
soidng: if it be long, then in sddn¢, as ’Apoirpiuv, "Apis pion 
vos, "Apoirpuuviddng ; Tsrapiv, Tsropcivog, Terapiuvecdng. ] , 
Obs. 1. Hence nouns in sig, which in the Ionic have the 
genitive in jog, give rise to the patronymic form 7icdne, as 
IinAsis, IInAjos, ILnArnicdns ; Tseosig, Ilepojos, Ispeniadng. 
But since these have also the termination éw¢ in the genitive, 
which continued the prevailing one in the Attic and in the 
common dialect, hence arose from Isgesd¢ Tlepoéue, Tlspesidng. 
So also ’Aspsidng, from ’ Arges. | 

[ Obs. 2. The origin of the different forms in idng and sdn¢ 
was probably owing to the cultivation of the Greek language 
by means of the Hexameter verse, since neither Ayapspvi- 
wadns, nor TsAawdividns could enter into that measure. ] 

[Obs. 3. The forms in idng, sovidng, and swvicdng, are often in- 
terchanged. The reason is, that of the proper names in o¢ 
another form in sv was used, which is properly the patrony- 
mic of the first. ] - 

[ Obs. 4. Instead of the form in sadx¢, the form in {dng also 
is used, particularly in Attic, as Alaveidos, ’Adxposwvidos, Asova 
vidas. 

[Obs. 5. A Doric form of patronymics was in dvdag, as 
*Erapavevoag. | 

[Roe 6. Patronymics of the female sex have the follow- 
ing terminations. 1. s¢ and is ; as Ayrwidts, and Anrwis, 
from Anza: so also Beronig from Beiwsig, nog; Nuenis from Nx- 
esis, nog; ’ArAaveis from “Ardag, aveog, 2. In ivy amd sisvy ; 
the latter when the primitive has + or v before the termina. 
tion o¢ or wv; as ’Axplots, Axgitidivn ; “HAsxe piu, “HAsxspudvy ; 
the former when the primitive has a consonant before the 
termination og or sug, as “Adpnoros, "Adpndsivy ; *Oxsavig, "Oxe= 
avivn ; Nupsis, Nupiva. ] 

[Obs. Some nouns have the form only of patronymics with- 
out the signification, as MiAriddng, ’Apiorsidng, Eépridng, Zysca- 
vidys. Patronymics are also often interchanged with their 
primitives : thus, sometimes, ’Adsgavdgidng for ’AAdgzavdpes ; 
Sysuvidyg for Zipev ; "Auqirpiwy for ’Apoirguamcdug. | 
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ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives are declined like substantives. 
Declensions of Adjectives are three: 
The first of three terminations, 
The second of two ; 


The third of one. 
_J. Adjectives of three terminations end in 

M. Be, N 
06, Oey ov. 
05, a Op. 
os, O10'OL ay. 

GS, LbVCLy ay. 
£15, sire, gy. 
&b65 C000, &y. 
MW give, 6y. 
OUS, Ouse, Oy. 
OU,  OUTC'O, ouy. 
US> 510, v. 
U6, ure, uv. 
Oy, OUTO, ov 
WP, our, ouy 
GD, OOO wD. 
QS> WOH, a. 
WS, vie, 06. 


Adjectives iM og pure and gog make the femi- 
“nine in « ; other adjectives in og make it in 9; 
thus, 


paxpos, long. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
~ paxpis, a, dv, NAY. N. paxpoi, ai a, 


G. paxptiv, div, div, 
D. porxgois, ot Naa 
> 8 rr rr re ° [LX PoUS: 9 

joorrge, ci, iv, | MOE, Hiv; Oe AT eee. ad, de. 


poxpe, a, Ws 
G. D. 
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xanrig, beauteful. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
xarog, I, ov, N.A.Y. N. xocdoi, a 2, 
ani i i - * % Ip. worsie, als, cig, 
XAAOV, IV, OV, ~~ » IA, xa@Aods, ag, a 
naira, i, wv, Madoiv, aiv, bv. V. xadoi, ; " 4 2. 


Four adjectives, &d0¢, snAlxouros, roigurog, +6- 
wog: and four pronouns, o¢ relative, adrdg and 
compounds, obrog and éxzsivoc, make the neu- 
‘Mo. 


rig, all. pérag, black. 

Singular. ; Singular. 
wis, wood, wav, |N. wéras, cove, op, 
savros, xhons, raves, |G. pérAcvos, alnc, cavog, 
zavri, széon, zavri, |D. wédovs, colvny cars, 
EAVTO, BATH, TV, |A. LEAK, CLbVCLY, OB, 
wis, whoa, wiv. \V. widow, ce, oH 

Dual. Dual. 

N, A. V. . N. A. V. 

re, rica, wovre, \usrave, aly, ane, © 


° ° t 


YFOI, TACHI, FEV. |wsrccvosy, cabvacss, clvosy. 


Plural. Plural. 
wovres, maces, welvre, |N. pércves, cosvest, Oval, 
TAVTAV, TUT, weevrav, |G. perchven, csvasy, Avery 
sie, wdoais,sdo, |D. péracs, alvoic,ac, 
sdiras,sdous, waure, |A. pehovecg, Wee, OGL, 
Forres, hoes, TovTd \V. pEKOVEG, BAVA, CH 


Re 
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6 bg ‘ 
rupee * paving been | xoeleis, comely. 
Singular. Singular. 


N.vu@dele, sion, év, |N.yeaeles, soon, ev, 
G. rugdévros, slong, évroc,|G. yaelevros, goons, evros, 
D.rvgdéves, slon, eves, |D. xaglevrs, toon, evs, 
A.rupbivra, sicov,év, |A.xeelevre, sooo, sv, 


. Viguobsig, siows év. xoeles 
? . sy ovelsy, or cree, 6). 
Dual. Dual. 
N. A. V. | N. A. V. 


gupbivrs, sloa, évré, lyaelere, soon, evre, 
G. D. G.D. 


supddveoiv, elo, svrosv. |yoeitvros, exorcsy, Evrorn. 
Plural. Plural. 


| Nusugdésree, cio, evra, |N. yoelerres, eoroas, eve, 
G. rupbévran, esodiv, évrav|G. yaptvrar, croty, evrwy, 
D. rupbeios, ‘slrass,cios, |D. eelesos, eooase,eros, 

A. rupbévras, sloag, ture, |A. yaeherras, bros, evs'o, 
V.«. gupbévres, sive, tyre. |V. yaglevres, sooms, evr. 


ny. 
bony, tender. 
Singular. Dual. 


N. rienv, sie, 89, NAV 
G. répevog,. slync, v0, oe 
— Dz sige, clon ant, 
A. Figeitt, sl¥0,  &9, 
Y £hgth, ay ah, 


répeve, slyct, spe, 
G. D. 


gegtvory, elvciv, evOWW- 


— ee — - 


; 
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Plural. 


N. répeves,: eb¥00ly 890%, 
G. rsgiver, ssviiv, sve, 
D. ségess, slag, set, 
A. ripevac, sivas, 6&0, 
V. ségeves, sive, 890 


ou. 4 


dodg, having given. zraxoie, flat. 
Singular. Singular. 

N.dod¢, dovra, dov, IN. axdraxode, ofern, od, 

G. dévrog, dobang, Obv706,|G.xrraxodr0g,0b0'eNs, ODNT0E, 

D. dévrs, doven, dduri, [D.xraxodvrs, odoon, odves, 

A. d6sra, dovcar, cov, \A.xrAaxotrra, odccnr,0ds, 

V.dovs, dotoa, dov. y FAaxoiy, 
‘SAGX, 


— 


or OUT TH, OU). 


Dual. Dual. 
N. A. V. N. A. V. 


doves, dovcn, dadvsce, \xAaxovree, ObooR, ODN, 


Odvro1y, Cobos, ddvrosy. |zAaxodvrosy, OUT LI, OUVTOIY. 
Plural. Plural. 
N.ddure¢, dodoas, ddura, |N.srAaszotvres odooas, odvra, 


Sat 


G.d6erwn, dovediv, dorvrwy,|G.zraxoborar,ovectiv, obyrav - 


D.doiei, sodoass.dove1, [D.craxatcs, ovooase,over 
A.ddrras lotoag, dovra, |A.xrranodvrag, obec us, ODT G6, 
V.d60r65, dotras, ddvre, |V.xraxodvree, odooas, obrre. 
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ug 
620g, sharp, = = = Seuywde, jornmng. 
| Singular. Singular. 
N. 6206, itty Ds N.Cevywde, tou, ody, 
G. b2é0¢, slag, 605, |G. Ceuywivrog, dons, dvrog, 
D. 626, si, slg, gi, ei, |D. Cevysduri, ton, drei, 


A. 620, eiav, 0, A. Cevyrtora, tray, dv, 
V. 620, sia, d- V.Ceuywis, toa, dv. 
Dual. Dual. 
N. A. V. N. A. V. 
dféc, ela, 6, suyvirre, toc, - dors, 
G. D. G. D. 
éZéo1v, shasv, gos. (Cevyviveosn, docs, dvrory. 
Plural. ; Plural. 


N. 6266, sig, cies, by |N. Cevyvderes, toos, dere, 
G. dian,  —eidiv, wv, |G. Cevyvivrwy, votiv, dvrwy, 
D. d%éo:, choc, got, |D. Cevyvior, baaig, dor, 

A. d&éug, ic, lag, ta». |A. Cevyvivras, docs, dura, 
V.d2ée¢, cig, cies, ga. |V.Cevyrovres, too, bore 


oy. oO 
éxay, willing. ruriiv, about striking. 
Singular. Singular. 
N. éxas, otra, on, N. suriiy, 0b, ody, 
G. ixdvros, ovens, dvrog, G. surotvros,ovens, otvrog, 
D. ixévrs, ov0n, uri, D. rurotvrs, oben, odvr, 
A, éxdvra, ovens, or, A. ruroivra, obcey, ov, 
V. ixdv, oven, ov, IV. rurdv, ovom, ovdv- 
Dual. | Dual. 
N. A. V. N. A. V. 
Axbyrs, ‘ovco, dvre, lrumotsre, obea, ods; 


Sedyroin, olccsy, dvrosy. \Fuxodyrow, obcary, oberon. 
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Plural. Plural. 
N. éxdvreg, ofoas, dyra, |N. ruxotsreg, odoas, obvre, 
Gt. éxdvrwn, ovuriiv, cvrwvjG. rurodyrws, ourdr, obvray, 
D. éxode1, odcaig, oes, |D.ruroter, odeaig, ode, 
A. éxdyrac, obcag, dyrc, |A. ruz0dv ras, oboas, ODN A, 
V sxdvrec. otoas, dure. 1V.ruroivres, odious, DRT. 


rind, honouring. 

Singular. Dual: 
N. ; a ~ ~ 
N. ripiir, fica, a N.A.V. 
J. THAGITOS, HONS, eros, 
D. ripedivrs, won, Gvrs, 
A. sidivra, Gray, div, 
V. vieciv, Gira, Gv. 


THAGITE, WO, GdTe, 


TUHLGIPTOSY, COCIY, CITOI- 


Plural. 
N. ripdivres, Giows, Gyre, 
G. ripdvrav, woriv, cvrep, 
D. riptios, denis, dios, 
A. ripivras, dras, are, 
o TUAWITES, CTI, WYTO. 


we. 
asvQag, having struck. éerads, having stood. 
Singular. | Singular. 
\. seru@ac, via, os, |N. éoracs, Goa, ae, 
1. seruQérog, vias, bro¢, |G. gordrog, wons, Grog, 
). serudéri, uly, ér1, |D. écrari, don, ast, 
\. seru@dre, viav, dc, |A. érrira, Goa, as, 
l, seruQac, via, bc. |V. éords, Gow, as. 
Dual. Dual. 

N.A. V. N. A. V. 

‘sro@ore, via, drs, léordrs, woo, wee, 


a e 


Topero, oles, érosy. léoradrosy, ATG, GTOV- 
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Plural. Plural. 
N. seruérec, viet, dra, |N. icriires, aoa, are, 
G. rerodérwn, vidi, bravJG. tordrav, wodiv, ore, 
D. rervdée1, viaisyoor, |D. éoriics, doass, dor, 
A. rerudéras, vias, bra, |A. irrairas, boas, dre, 
V. sesudéres, viat, bra. |V. cordves, Goa, dra. 


2. Adjectives of two terminations end in, 


M.F. , N. 
05% Ov, 
2S aD, 
295 EVs 
1S &$, 
5S, by 
OUS> ouy, 
UG, Uy 
WY, . 07, 
we, 0p, 
WSs GID. 
éwozoc, glorious. 
Singular. Dull. = —~Plaral. 
N. N. 
N. %vdo%o¢, ov, N. 2Wo%o1, a, 
G. ivddfov, »|N. A.V. tvddba, |G. énddzan, 
D. svd62y, D. évd6Z 086, ry 
A. BdoZov, ~D. anddZonv.JA. dvddZoug, a, 
V. tvdoFs, ov. V. pdoZo1, 
dslias, perpetual. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. NN... 
N. delras, ay,| N. A.V. (N. delvasres, apres 
G. delvavrog, aslravre, IG. desvavruy, 
D. dslvavers, G. D. !D. delves, 


A. dslravra, ay,| derwcvros. \|A. delvavrac, cvse, 
V. dslas, \V . Geelvmerag,  atde 
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&pjny, male, 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. ON 
« &piny, ev, IN. &ppevec, ever, 
- Eppevog, JN. A.V. dppave, |G. dpptrar, 
. Eppen, D. &ppacs, . 
- Gppeva, evJG.D. dppévow.|A. &pperag, fra, 
« Eppev. « Bppeves, sve. 
adnOe, true. 
Singular. Dual Plorel. 
N. 


° N. 
« dAnbas, «| N.AY. IN. dAnbiss, cig, boc % 


. &Andiog, obs, v |G. dAnbtww, ay, 
‘ aanbti, st, aarnée, D. danbic, , 


« BAnbéd, Hy as] po IA. dAnbeas, ig, bo, H 
« eandige — [AMbow, OID ea albecy ales bac 
sheet, acceptable. 
Singular. ‘Dual. Plaral. 


N. 
‘, ebyagic: 4 IN. edyeéeires, ir 
. sdyeigires, N. A.V. |g edxegiran, : 


, ebyceeirly sixdews, D. eiyegios, 


 ebydgiras i,t) 9 n° IA. siyeberres, = 1s'te 
» sbyags. Tn eecegironn fy siydewres, ira 
dtxoug, two footed. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ou IN. dined ae 

‘, Blzoug, — ows . dbwodes, 
. dlwodog, a G. dixddur, 
1. Bbaods, G.D. ID. Bizoer, 
 droda, ovr, ows] duxbdon A. Bizedas, oe 
Aaovg, ov, ovs| SFO” NV. Badass a 
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Edaxpus, tearless. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 

Na N. N. a3 N. 

. Adaxpus, 9 - BOUKLYES, US, Ul, 
G. dddizeuos, | NN. A: Ve ig adaxevo, 


D. dddxeus, dieing DB D. ddcixeves, 
A. Bdaxeuv, vv, , . Gbdixevas, us, v0, 


V. &daxev. ddaxedow. V. ddcineves, us, vey 


supeur, descreet, | | 

Singular. Dual. Plural. | 

N. N. | 

N. odQeav,  ov,| | IN. oa@goves, ova 
G. ccipeovog,  |N.A.V. cadeovs, |G. cwhedves, 


ee a 


D. cides, ' |D. cdeoss, 

A. caPeova, ov,G.D. cwedrowJA. cudeovras, ove 
V. otiQeon. V. cwPeoves, ova 
peyadgrag, magnanimous. 

. Dual. Plural. 


N. N. 
N. psyardrwe, 00, N. psyarnropes, ope 
G,. psyarfropos, ws “aten G. peyadrnréew, 
D. psyadAgroes, G. DB, |D. peyardgrogn, 
A. Meyadgroea, 00, wsyarnrporv v peyarhropas, 0fe 


V. psyernroe, - PEYAARTOLES, Oe 
eiysuc, ferttle, 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Né | N. 
N. ebyews, wy, N. ebyew, Bi, 
G. sbyew, | | N.A. V. ehyew, |G. edyeuv, 
D. sty, D. eivews, 


A. siyeus, G.D. — edyegy. \A. ebyeus, 
V. sByewe, wy. , WN. siya, _ 


- DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVES. 


Comparatives are declined in the same manner with ¢dppun, 
except that in the Accusative singular, and the Nominative 
Accusative and Vocative plural, they syncopate and contract : 
thus, 


pei2uv, greater. 
Singular. Dual. 
» fatigay fesigor 
G. psi over, INLAY. poslZore, 
D. pslZons, , 
A. pesiZova, sion, usigw, weidov.G.D. avoir. - 
V. pealZov. 


Plural. 


N. 
N. yesi2ovec, wslZoss, slCoug, pelZova, pesiZor, psig, 
G. psidévwy, 


D. psiort, . 
A. pslZovac, weloae, uslove, welZove., wsi2oc, Mie 
V. pesiovec, lose, peslZoug, psiZova, pslZou, prsigor. 


Adjectives of one termination are the Cardi- 
nal numbers from ziyre to ézerdy, both inclusive. 
Others are Masculine and Feminine only; such 
are 1. Adjectives compounded with substantives 
which remain unchanged, as paxgéysie, adrdysie, 
shou, paxealar, waxendyns, from xe ple, dias, 
and adyav; except those compounded with soi¢ 
and réais. 2. Those derived from rare and pn- 
rng; as dxdrup, dugrup, ouougrap. 3. Adjectives 
IN 6, nrog, and we, wrog; as douse, Husvic, dys, 
dyws. 4. Adjectives ending in , ory; as fre, wi- 
we, allan, aldiorp. 5. Adjectives in ag, ados, and 
sg, 80g; as 6,4, Ouyas; 6,4, Evadzic. The great- 
er number, however, are found only with sub- 
stantives of the feminine gender. 

6 
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IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 


Miyas and odds have only the Nomina 
Accusative and Vocative Masculine and Ne 
of the Singular, and borrow the other cases f 
petydros, n, ov, and xorAdg, 9, dv: thus, 


Mévyos, greal. 
Singular. 
N. METAS, psyedn, META, 
e- pay drov, "6 ov, Dual. 
psyanry, w, IN. A. V. peyaru, a, 


rien METAN, psyanmy META,|G. D. = psyarow an, 
V. META, psyadn, META. 


Plural. , 


N. poeyeror, au, a, 
G. peyaruv, wv, uv, 
D. peycAots, aus, omg, 
A. usydroug, ag, a, 
Vi. psyaror, a, a. 


wodus, much. 
Singular. 
N. IIOA'‘YTS, word, TIOA'Y, 7 
G. wodAoi, Ns, ov, Dual. 


D. erry, %, @, N. A. V. wodau, ad, 
A. TIOA‘YN, wom, IIOA'Y, |G. D. woddelv, aiv 
V. MOAY, «a, OAT. 


Plural. 


N. wodAol, ai, a, 
G. wodrAoy, av, ay, . 
D. odAoig, ais, vig, 
A. wodrAous, dg, a, 
V. worAci, al, a. 
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REMARKS \ 
ON | ) 
Adjectives of Three Terminations. 
1. Termination in og. 


[Obs. 1. Adjectives in og pure, and gos, have the feminine 
iny in the Ionic dialect ; thus, gids, a, ov, in Attic, becomes 
pidies, 1, ov, in Tonic ; and paxpos, a, ov, in Attic, 1 is paps, , 
#, in Tonic. | 

[Obs. 2. Some Adjectives in 5, expressing a substance or 
matersal, are contracted into ovs ;_ thus, 


N. xebdsos, 2 xputia, 2 xpudsiv, 
Contr. xevsois, § yeuc7, xeuvooiy, 

G. xegvdsou, 2 xpudéas, XGuséou, 
Contr. x xeudo0, | xeudys, § xpueo, &c. 

When another vowel or the letter ¢ precedes the termination 
o, the feminine is contracted not into 7 but into a, as, 

8 605, woollen, contr. eesois, Spec, épsobv. 
pyupees, stlver, contr. dpyupcis, dpyupa, dpyugoiv. 

The neuter plural, however, always has a; as ro xpudsa, 
contracted xpuéa ; ca dpyugen, contracted dpyupi. ] 

[Obs. 3. djectives i in oog make 4 in the feminine, as @yde0g, 
éydon, Bydoov, the eighth ; déog, Pits dcov, swift. But if pre- 
cede, they have a; as dégdos, a ae, dipiov, frequent ; adbgois. 
noiseless, is a different form, viz. 6, 4, dépois, +o dbgoiv. ] 

[Obs. 4. Some adjectives in dog are contracted into og: as 
aahiog, diwAcos, &c. These uniformly contract oy into §, and 
s@ into @: thus, 

M. F. N. 

Sing. N. awrsos, QdwAdn, 9 dwAéov, 

Contr. awdroic, F away, § awroiv. 

Pl. WN. dwaco, 2 dwAcas, 2 dwd0da, 
Contr. awdoi, Yarhai, § dwAd. 

The compounds of #Aci¢, navigation, form a class of adjev- 
tives totally distinct, and must not be confounded with the nu- 
merical adjectives in #Acvg. Thus, 4, 4, dwdous, unnavigable ; 
&, 4 siwAoug, easy to satl into, &c. These are adjectives af tno 
terminations, and form the neuter singular in wr, wna Loe Dee 

ter plural in ote] 
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2. Terminations in si¢ and ove. 


[Obs. 1. Most of the adjectives of this termination have, in 
the penultima, the vowels, 7, 0, w ; as ciphers, aluardsig, xnecrsig ; 
even xapisig must have arisen from yagirdsig.] 

[Obs. 2. The terminations 4e1¢ and é8¢, are eften contract- 
ed ; viz. 4a, nsea, Hev, into Hs, Foca, Hv, and oEsig, cede, dev, 
into ov¢, oteca, obv: thus, 

N. curs, rpjoca, cpnv; G. sipiveos, cyjoong, &c. from 
TIBNHEIC, NECOa, Fev. 

N. psrusois, psdurododa, wsrirodv 3 G. psdurobveos, pehurodcons, 
Kc. from psrurdaig, cecoa, dev. } 

[Obs. 3. #Aaxcig is a contracted form from wAaxceig. When 
it mgnitos a flat cake, it has dprog understood. vid. Bos. Ellips. 

I. 


3. Termination in vs, sic, v. 


[Obs. 1. The termination of the feminine ¢ia is, in Ionic, 
fa; as offa, Hdéa, for éZeia, #dsia :—some adjectives of this 
termination, have in the accusative, «a forvy; as siééa, for 
adiv ; supta, for sipiv. | 

[ Obs. 2. In the accusative plural, the uncontracted form is 
as much used in Attic as the contracted : as rovg jicsag, Xen. 
Cyrop. 2. Later Greek writers contract the genitive also, as 
&% hyicovs, Dio Chrysost.'7. p. 99. The neuter plural is very 
rarely contracted. We have, however, in Theophrastus, Cha- 
ract. 2. hpicn. 

[Obs. 3. These adjectives in vg are also sometimes used as 
common ; as 67Aus eépen, Od. é, 467. hdvs aisph, Od. p’, 369. 
rag hustéag (for hystsiag) céiv vetv, Thucyd. 8. 8. hyidsos tyudpag, 
id.4.104.) 

[ Obs. 4. In wpéeCug, instead of the obsolete «géesa, the 
feminine in use is wgéeGsipa and xeésfa. The former occurs, 
Hom. H. in Ven. 32. Eurtp. Iphig. T. 963. Aristoph. Acharn. 
883. The latter, Ji. ¢, 721, and elsewhere. ] : 


4. Temnination in wv. 


[Obs. dw, fica, Gv; and dv, eva, obv; are both contracted 
forms : thus, cicauv contracted sripciv, cynacuta contr. ripdica, 
eysciev contr. riydv: this is the form of the present participle 
of contracted verbs. And again, surisw the eldest form, 
Jenic suri, Attic curoiv. Feminine rveitouda, surgouga, sv. 
weisca, Neuter curitev, ruwtov, rureiv, &c. This is the form of 
wibat is called the second future participle, which will be treat 

od of more at large under the verb. | 


s 
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5. Termination in ox. 


[Obs. Some cite wAéus, «Ada, #Afuv, as an adjective in u¢ 
of three terminations ; «x)éa, however, does not come from 
«ug, but from the old #Aéog, whence came Adv, Eurip. Al- 
cest. 730. and instead of which Homer and Hesiod have 
«\siog, The same remark applies to the feminine and neuter 
plural, «Aga: and #Aéa. | 


REMARKS 
ON 
Adjectives of Two Terminations. 
1. Termination in og. 


[Obs. 1. To this class belong particularly compound adjec- 
tives, as i, 4, ddavaros ; 4,4, adxcdaceos, &c. But not adjec- 
tives which are derived from compound words; as éwidsxsixés, 
4, ov, from ewidsixvuys ; sudaspovixcs, 4h, dv, from sddaipwv. | 

Obs. 2. The Grammarians call it an Attic usage; when an 
adjective is found in o¢ of two terminations. It is indeed a 
peculiar feature of that dialect, although not exclusively con- 
fined to it, for the usage occurs also in Homer. | 


2. Termination in ns. 


[ Obs. 1. From pouvoysvng comes the feminine povvoyevers in 
the Poets ; so also *eryéveia, an epithet of Aurora ; Kuepoyé- 
van, of Venus; Teiroyévera, of Minerva. ‘Herysvig as femi- 
nine occurs in Apollon. Rhod. 2. 450. | 

[ Obs. 2. Many compounds in 4¢, particularly chose in eng, 
have only one termination, and follow the first declension ; as 
vepsAnyegerns, axaxnrys, dxsposxduye, &c. In the old language, 
and in AXolic and Doric, the termination in sa was used; as 
lwadra, vepeAnyseéra, dxyxnra, &c. | 

2. Termination in ic. 

[ Obs. The compound adjectives of this termination are 
mostly declined like the substantives from which they come ; 
as from scagis, xagiros, Comes sixagis, sixapirog. The com- 
pounds of w6Aus, however, have in the genitive sdog ; as dao- 
ds, dewoAsdos. In the accusative they have a andv; as deé\s- 
da and &ero2uv. | 


4. Termination ir? ove. 
[ Obs. 1. The compounds in ovg of three terminsons, DENS. 
6 


@ 
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already been treated of. With regard to compounds of fwo 
terminations, it must be observed, that in the case of the 
compounds of sols, (which are all of only two terminations, 
and preperly make sodé¢ in the genitive after the third de- 
clension,) the Attics often use the second declension ; as red 
oduwov, TV Kodvwouv, rove wodAvwoug: this peculiar Attic form is 
given in the declension of diroug, in the accusative and vo- 
cative only, as it is of more frequent o¢currence in those two 
cases. 

robb 2. Compounds in ovg of two terminations, like those 
in 1s, follow the declension of the substantive of which they 
are compounded. The compounds of soci¢ have been men- 
tioned in Obs. 1. So also, dvddoug, dvodovros, from ddovg, dddve 
Tos 3 EUvoug, suvou, from vols, vol ; &c. ] 

5. Termination in vg. 

[Obs. The compound adjectives in vg, which are derived 
from daxgu, occur only in the nominative and accusative sin- 
gular, in the rest of the cases the form urog is used ; as ddax- 
pirov, adaxpiew, &c. The declension of cadaxgus, therefore, 
as given by Valpey, is rather to be considered as an exercise 
for the student, in forming cases by analogy, than a list of forms 
which actually occur. } 


6. Termination in we. 


[Obs. 1. Adjectives in we of this termination, sometimes 
ferm the neuter also in w; as dynews, neuter dyjpuv and dy%. 


We | 
‘ “obe. 2. The compounds of yéAug, yéAwrog, commonly for- 
sake the declension of this substantive and follow the Attic 
second declension : 80 also those which are formed from xépag, 
xépacos, with a change of thea into w. Both, however, have 
the genitive wrog also; thus, piddysdus, dixepus; neutr. wv ; 
gen. w and wrog. | 


ee eee 


REMARKS 
| oN 
Adjectives of One Termination. 


[Obs. 1. Some were ased also with neuter substantives, in all 
cases except the nominative and accusative singular and 


Plural ; as paracs wrspoic, Eurip. Phan. 1052. pondsw hute're 
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padv, Or. 264. Some were used only as masculine; as vigens 
and adjectives in a¢ and 1 of the first declension ; as yewadag, 
Usrovehs. The feminine forms of «pécSug and paxag were 
apicCerpe, and paxaipa. | | 
[Obs. 2 The neuter, which is deficient, is supplied when 
_ necessary by derivative or kindred forms, as BAoxxiv, dpwax. 
cixdv, Pdwuyov, opophrpiov, dyvudrov, wowvdpsvov, deouaiov, &c. So 
the feminine of yéguv is supplied by ysgasc. ] 


Irregular Declension. 


[Obs. From the old peyédog we have d weyers Zat, in Hs 
chylus Sept. c. Th. 824. The forms wodrdég, xodAcv, are Ionic; 
the regular forms of vodvs occur in the Epic writers ; thus 
wodsog, Il. 6’, 244. ¢, 597. The accusative singular masculine 
and neuter, passim. Nominative plural masculine woAdéss, Il. 
8, 610, &c. and moasic, Il. 2’, '707. genitive pl. woAdwy, Il. é, 
691. 6, 680, Sc. dative, rodéoi, Il. 6’, 388. accusative roAéag, 
Il. a, 559. also woasig, Il. 6,66. The nominative soAAég, and 
accusative woAAov, however, also occur in Homer. The 
regular forms of soAvg are occasionally met with also in the 
Dramatic writers. ] 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


[Since adjectives show the properties or qua- 
lities of objects, they may also be so changed 
as to exhibit, by their inflexion, a higher or the 

| highest degree in which an object possesses those 
properties. These inflexions are called Degrees 
of Comparison, of which there are two, the Com- 
parative and the Superlative. The Posttive is the 
proper determination of the adjective, and can- 
hot properly be considered asa degree of Com- 
parison, since it expresses none.] 

| 1. The Comparative is most usually formed'\s 
the addition of rsgog, the Superlative by the B- 
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dition of raros, to the Nominative; as pasde, 
[MBA ETSCOS, Laxderaros. 


1. Adjectives in og drops before these terminations. If 
the penultima of the positive be long, o remains unchanged ; 
as drlos, astudrspos, deipdracos ; devo, dsivorspos, 

If, however, the penult be short, o is changed into w ; a8 6epit, 
Copurépos, Copuraros ; Orevos, Orevawspos, Crsvurarog. 

2. Adjectives in sg change cig into é¢rspos, é¢rarog ; as Xt 
pléss, xapiéorspos, xagiscrares 5 THLASIS, TUNED TELE, TILMECrOTEE. 

3. Adjectives in ag, sg, and ug, annex repos and rarog to the 

‘ termination of the neuter; as péAac, psravrspos, jnSAdvERTH 5 
dndhs, dndéerspos, dndécraros ; edeis, sdpurspos, eupuraros. 

4. Adjectives in wv and nv, add repos and cares to the Nom. 
Plur. Masc. as oappuv, cwppovedrspos, Cuppovidraros ; sépyy, st 
esvédrépog, Tapevicraros. 

5. Adjectives in 2 make {¢rsgog and idraros, as apwag, (dye 
Tays,) dprayldespos, derayitraros ; BAKE, (BAaxg) Braxicespes, 

Aaxiorarog. . . 

 [6. The Attics compare many other adjectives by i¢repes, - 
idraros ; airspoc, airarog; deregos, étraros. In the two last this 
is done by the Ionic and Doric dialects ; thus, 


Aas, aricrEpos, AaAiCroureg. 
wry og, eTWYICTER05. 

_ Abyos, Anyvidrarog. 
ene Leedidearog 
RK AsovEXT NGS, KASovEextidrarog. 
pédog, ustairares. 
igog, 1Pairspor. 

Fduyos, HOvY AIT EPS. ' 
WAnCiog, Ant irarog, 
baidiog, badisorepog. 

apbovog, apbovddrspos. 

Ow ovdaiog Cxovdaskerares. 


aebuysvos, op bupevedrspos. ] 


Observations. 


[Obds. 1. The change of the short o into w, in adjectives 
which end in og and have a short penult, was probably caused 
by the conditions of the Hexameter verse, by means of whind 
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the Greek language was first formed; since otherwise four 
short syllables would come together. This rule, however, 
could not have been observed in xaxofsvirspos, (Hom. Od. 6, 
376.) nor in diZugdrspov, (Il. ¢, 446.) since a measure would 
thus have been produced equally incompatible with Hexame- 
ter verse. | 

(Obs. 2. In some adjectives o or w is rejected before the 
termination of the comparative and superlative; as, ides, 
gidrspos, pidsaros ; for piddwspos, giAuearos, which do not oc- 
car: gides, it will be remembered, however, has also the Attic 
forme gidairspos, piAairarog, and oiAiov, piducsos. Theo is also 
omitted in ysgairspes, wadairspos, oyoralsspos, &c.] 

[Obs. 3. The terminations éerspos, é¢rarog, contracted with 
the preceding vowel into odorspes, sicrarog, were regularly used 
in adjectives in 00g contracted ous, for ovieegos, oweasos; thus 
Swofsespog, contracted, sivoucrspes ; AwAcderepos, GwAolerspes ; 80 
also, xaxevoisrspog ; dégavarspos. | 

-[Obs. 4. The forms given under No. 6. are such as occur 
ia the Attic, Ionic, and Doric writers. The student is not to 
imagine, however, that the other forms not given are wanting ; 
these may possibly have escaped as yet the notice of gramma- 
nans, or, had we more remaining of the Greek writings, would 


_ Very probably be found in them. 
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Ii. Some adjectives form the Comparative in 
tw (neuter soy) and the Superlative im serog; as 
Bis, Hdlwv, 4diorog. [These Comparatives in sop 
have the penult Jong in the Attic dialect, but 
short elsewhere.] 


1, Some adjectives ending in o¢, ges, ng, and ag, have the 
comparative in iwv, and the superlative in i¢rog ; as 


TEPRVOS, TEpEvio, cépevioros. 
XOLXOE, XAXxiev, xXIOT OG. 
pirog, mini plrAscrog. 
alo-y pag, aloryiov aldxiorog 
none abun, Fy bidrog. 
olxr pg, ox ie olKeTiTog. 
MY RS, psyitros. 


yp ' SAS KIC TAG. 
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[Obe.' 1. xaxig makes also xaxwrsgos, Fl. x’, 106. ¢’. 321 
adexpos makes ascxeérspoc, though less frequently than aldylon 
dbp¢ makes also éxépisares. To the adjectives above men 
tioned may be added xvdpés, sup. xddirog ; puuxgig, comp. pa 
xiav, changed to pdaccuv (vid. Obs. 2.) sup. ppadros for wax 
sos; oAlyos, sup. bAiyioros. | 

bs. 2. In some comparatives in sv, the sis changed, te 
gether with the foregoing consonant or consonants into ¢¢ 
in the new Attic dialect into sr; as cAayius, 2raxiwv, change 
to sAccouv or sraccuv, srAayxires ; Weyac, weyiov, changed | 
pécouv, (in Herodotus us2uv, in Attic psiZuv, ) psyiorog 5 poxgt 
paxiov changed to picduv, whutrog for paxitros ; xparis, xparit 
changed to xpacdwv, (in Herodotus xgéccuv, in Attic xpeiceuv. 
xparirog ; rays (changed, on account of euphony, from 1 
original form éayis,) sayiwv (for dayiwv) changed to baséw 
Taxes (for baxiorog): Tayirspos and raxiearos are less Atty 
The comparative §¢euv or irc, is in like manner change 
from jxiwv ; the positive is unknown, but we have a near 4j 
proximation to it in the Homeric adverb jxa, gently, in a ve 
small degree. | | 

[ Obs. 3. The last particular worthy of notice is, that son 
of the adjectives in us have other forms besides those in & 
srog ; thus, yAuxig makes also yAuxurspog ; cays, cayors 
Babis, Babirepes Beads, Gpadiraoes, B aBurlirees Beadus, th 
compared, was more Attic than Beadiwv, Bpadicros. In lil 
manner, Spay forms sometimes Beayirspos, Spayicaros ; al 
fidug make §diwv less frequently than iniesper From wxig a 

#piGug come, in the comparative only, wxireges, «peo Bicse 
but in the superlative djxcros, wedeBierog. | 


\ 
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Irregular Comparison. 
cnslyan, 
apelay, &picros. 
Berri, Psdrriovog. 
Bérregos, Berrdsos. 
xeeloowy, 
Good, are, xesirray, ROUT IOTOG. 
HAE OO 
Awhap, Awtesos. 
Aw, Agesog. 
Péprarog. 
Pépreapos, Pépiorog. 
Pieriorog. 
oectan hae ) 2ONICTOS 
Bad, sands, xsechun, xXEplorog. 
slew, Xelesorrog. 
peaxedrspos,  peaxpordros. 
Long. pegs Juderun. udneros. 
pico, 
Great. piyas, Cou, phy ioros. 
poelZon, 
juingoregos, 
psibrscos, , 
jeslan, pasiorros. 
MOBS ie) | didoowy, (bhdyeros. 
hoc QD, hxioros. 
Much. xor0¢, saat TAsiovos. 


Easy poldiog, pou arp, paves. 
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Remarks on the 


IRREGULAR COMPARISONS. 
"Ayabos. 

Obs. 1. In the application of the several comparatives 
which have been given to this adjective, it must be understood 
to signify not only good, but strong, and brave; qualities 
which were thought the most desirable in the early ages of 
civilization. Thus, among the Romans, courage was tho 
the first and most manly virtue; whence virtus from oF, 
[’Ayaéog among the early Greeks denoted one who was good 
at plundering, and, in conformity with its derivation from dy», 
one good at leading off animate plunder, such as men, cattle, 
&c. On the contrary, péprspos, pépraros, were applied to one 
skilled in bearing off inanimate plunder, being derived from 
géew. Hence the Greek phrase dysw xou oéesv, to plunder, 
which Livy (22, c. 3.—38, c. 15.) has expressed by agere ¢ 
ferre. The adjective xaxig appears to be derived from xx- 
xa, the perfect middle of xéw, allied to xsiw, I sleep, I am mw 
active; I sleep, or, am inactive, while others are abroad to the 
prey; i.e. Tam a coward, a bad man. | 

[Obs. 2. ‘The proper comparative and superlative of dyabss, 
are dyaburspes and dyabirares. These, however, occur only { 
in later writers and such as are not Attic, as Diod. Ste. 16. | 
85. ‘Aysivwy, according to Fischer, is for dysviwv, from aps | 
vos, whence the Latin amanus.— Apsin, dgitros, are formed, | 
in fact, from “Apns, Mars.—Bedclav properly signifies, mort 
sagacious; its usual Attic forms are Bsrriav, BéAriceos, thougd ; 
the others occur sometimes in the Attic poets.—Kegsicéum, ; 
xpsicrwv, have been mentioned already ; the form x&gpuv is for 
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_ the older xégeuv ; the true positive is xgacis, brave, powerful. 
—Awiwv, AWwv, properly signifies more desirable. It is gene- 
rally derived from Aé, J will, I wish; it may, however, have 
been formed from Awtog, which occurs in Theocritus, and be 
put for Awiiwv.—béprspos, &c. are usually formed from gesgu, 
(vid. Obs. 1.): if, however, we imagine a positive pspke ana- 
logous to this, we shall have 1. pspéerspos, wspécrarcg, by syn- 
cope gerspos, pépraros. 2. (pspiuv), gépitros. Fischer derives § 

e former from gsgrés, and considers them as contractions for } 
pigriregos, peprisares. | 
[ Obs. 3. xsipuv, ysipeeos, appear to be altered from xspsion. 
From the old positive xéeng, (probably the seme onan \ 
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with yéevng,) which has the sense of a comparative, inferior, 
(Hl. a, 80. 0’, 400.) a comparative yegsiwy was derived, and a 
superlative xégidros, as from apc, agcinv, digerog. From this, 
by transposition, came xéiguv, xsiporos. | 

[Obs. 4. The forms byw, pacros, assigned to bodis, appear 
tohave come from the old word $%ics, of which the Ionic 
pridiog, and Doric aids, are merely lengthened forms. So in 
the comparative, the oldest form was }yiiwv, contracted to 
biev, Doric baiuv, Attic ffuv: and the superlative old form 
fhitros, Doric palace, Attic acrog. There are other forms, 
however ; as, from $iiog comes (pnidrepos) byiregos, (11. 0’, 258. 
&, 243,) Doric, bairspos, pairspos, Pind. Ol. 8, 78.] 


IV. Sometimes, particularly in the Poets, new 
comparatives and superlatives are derived from 
comparatives and superlatives already in use: 
thus, . 


Comparisons from the Comparative. 


Kecelav, yegesdregoe, | Awlwy,  Awirepos, 
xslewv, yeipdregos, | xedregos, xporegalrepos, 
pslav,  peeidrsgos, asoov,  aoodrepos, 
dpeluv, dgsrdrepos, | xaAdlww, xeAdiwsepos. 


Comparisons from the Superlative. 


ldyioros, ZAaxsordrepos,| xewros, xreurieros, 
Ioyaros, iryaruraros, | xslesoros, yeiioréraros. 
sbdioro¢,  xudloraros. 


ota 


V. Comparatives are also sometimes formed 
from nouns, adverbs, prepositions, &«.—nns, 
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From Nouns. e 


&ryos, ary bey, dArylorog.|rrsovéxrne, rleve 
Barideds, avrepog, edrarog. |zAgurns, sclera 


éraigos, pbrarog. |xorne, rlora 
— Osce,  Osdregos. piyos, ylav, ysorc 
xigdos,  diwd, Giorog. |iCeicrng  rorep 
arttene tlrrarog. |pae, eoras 


From a Pronoun. 


adTos, 1pse, adroraros, tpsessimt 
From Adverbs. 
vw, d.varegos, raroc|xdrw, xardrepog, Toe 
Epae, adaeregos, THTOS. wo p peo, Toppiiregos, 0 
dru, gowrepos, raros. medoun, mpOrur egos, To 
Ha sedrepoe, raros. meuil, aeuilecit egos ra 
1 Séyydrecos, raros.iézicw, Omiodrepos, rex: 
byes: his so70g. | Bs, pic: 


From Prepositions. 
wea, redrepos, raros, by syncope sgodroe, by C 
sis wpsirog. 
ixép, bxeprecos, reirog, by syncope Szxdrog. 


From Verbs 
AG, Awluy, Adwr, Adirvos, Aeros. 
Pégraros, 
Dieu, Oierseos, Dieierog, 
Peoriorog. 


From a Participle. 
tbburkroe bpwpsvéoregos, i Ppupavter eros. 


+a? 
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Obs. 1. We have in English an instance of a double super- 
lative, in the phrase Most Highest, in the Psalms, to express 
the superlative excellence of the Supreme Being. Our 
vulgar term lesser, may also be cited as an instance of a dou- 
ble comparative. Such constructions, however, are in vio- 
lation of the idiom of our own, and, in fact, of every, language. 

[Obs. 2. We have some instances of double superlatives in 
the Latin language likewise; thus, extremzssimus, Tertull. . 
Apol. c. 19. postremissimus, in the oration of C. Gracchus, 
quoted by Aulus Gellius, 15. 12: minimissimus, Arnob. 5: 
30 also of a kind of double comparatives; as, tntimtor, prozi- 
mor. The last of these is used not only by Ulpian and Vegetius, | 
but also by Seneca, Epist. 108. In Plautus, an instance oc- 
curs of a superlative formed from a noun, as occulissimus ; 
this, however, is rather to be regarded as a piece of wit on 
the part of the poet. | , 

[Obs. 3. The forms given above of comparisons from ad- 
verbs, occur more frequently in an adverbial form, as, dvw- 
tu, dvurdew; xarwrépu, xarwrarw, &c. ‘To these may be 
added dyyot, comp. dyxorégu, and dyxv changed to a¢éov, 
Sip. dyyorarw, and dyxidre; pada, Comp. Ma&AAoV, SUD. [dt 
ssa; so also from dws the preposition, drurseu, drararu.) 

[Obs. 4. Some, among whom is Fischer, derive the com- 
paratives and superlatives given above, not from substantives, 
adverbs, or prepositions, but from obsolete ajjectives. But 
not any trace of such adjectives isto be found, either in the 
Greek writers themselves, or in the old Grammarians ; and, as 
prepositions with their case, and adverbs, by prefixing the ar. 
ticle, are made to answer the significations of adjectives, 
there is no contradiction in supposing that forms of compari- 
son are derived from these adverbs and prepositions, which 
are used as adjectives. And, as in many verbs, tenses occur, 
although the verbs, from which they must have been more im- 
mediately derived, never existed ; so comparatives and su- 
Perlatives, of which the positive had no existence, were form- 
ed after the analogy of the substantive. ] 


NUMERALS 


[Numbers are either Cardinal, which answer 
‘othe question, “how many 2?” or Ordinol, an-— 
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swering to the question, “which of the 


ber °”] , 
I. 
: Cardinal Numbers. 
One. Sing. Two. Dual. Two. 
N. eic, pola, y, N.- 


G. isds, widis, vdg, IN. A. dbo, and dbw, |G. 
D. évi, pla évl, |G. D.dveiv and dvoiv|D. 3 


A. Eva, pics, Ep. A. - 

Three. Plural. Four. Plura 

N. ] 

N. resis, rela, N. résoages, rio, 
G. resay, G. rerraeur, 
D. reici, D. réccapcs, 

A. recig, «rela. A storages, réo 


Like efg are declined, 
N. oddsic, oddenla,  oddéy, 
G. oddsvdg, oddeuiag, ovderds, &c. 


N. undcle, pendeuian, pander, 
G. wndevos, undspins, pondevog, &c 


[1. The Cardinal numbers from réves five, to éxasi 
dred, are indeclinable. The round numbers from 
declined regularly like adjectives. The termination . 
dicates 100; as diaxdcio, as, a, 200; spescxoor1, 300, 8 

2. To express the 9 units, the 9 tens, and the 9 n 
the Greeks used the letters of the alphabet. But : 
are Only 24 letters, they used §’, called Fav, or éaio 
6; Y, called xérna, for 90; and 93, called oav «i, ( 

vered with a reversed C, or old sigma ; éov being, the 1 
Pied to the sigma in the old Greek, and also in Doric 
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3. A mark is placed over the letters to denote the num. 
bers. Placed under them, it expresses thousands ; thus é is 
5, but ¢ is 5000. The figures of the present year are aun, 
1830 


4, In the expression of numbers by capitals, the following 
characters are used: viz. 


1, 1, is the mark of Unity. | H, 100 is the initial of Hexarsv. 
II, 5, is the initial of Iléves. | X, 1000, - - - -~ - Xidor. 
4,10,---.-.. Agxa, | M, 10,000, - - - - - Miptos. 
Each of these may be repeated four times: thus, IIII, 4, 
AAA, 30, AAAA, 40. MM, 20,000, MMM, 30,000, MMMM, 


40,000. II, inclosing a numeral letter, multiplies it by 5; 
thus, BY, 50, &c. 


aR 
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5. The names of the Greek numbers, with the mode of 
expressing them by the letters of the alphabet, are as fol. 
low :— 


1 Ie els 4G i {Terougexovrer, 
2 |B’ \dvo 50 y |werrhxovra, 

3 Iy |resic 60 glee jrorra, 

4 |0 lrécoapes 70 6 |éCdopejxovree, 
5 @ |révre 80 a bydogxorr a, 

6 |g |e 90 y EYVEVNXOPT AL, 

7 1% \erre 100 e EXQTOV, 

8 In \oxrd 200 ~— |g [dscexdci0s, 

9 |0’ levvéw 300s Ir |Tetaxdesos, 
10)) \déxa 100 = |b. |rscragaxdesos, 
LV \rob levdexee 500 @ |xsvraxdcios, 

1 QiG" dadexa, 600 =f [ef axdoros, 

13)y Irgicxaldexe, 700 ip lexraxdcios, 

14| 0’ |recoagerxaldexa, ||800 g \oxroxdcs08, 
15|: é |revrexaidexae 900 = | ldnvewxdosos, 
16d |éxxaidexa. 1000) |e IyiAsor, 

172 |éxraxoldexce 2000 |B Wes irsos, 
18\s4 \oxrwxaiderae 5000 & wevraxso x10, 
198’ évveaxaidexe, 10,000 | 5 \wdgsos, 

20} \eixoos 20,000 |x |diopderor, 
Q1lxcb lstxoos ele 50,000 y TEVTOL AIO LUEIO1, 
30:0’ Irgicéxorre. 100,000\¢ Osxaxio 0e105. 


[6. In the composition of numbers, either the smaller pre- 
cedes, and the two are joined by xai; or the greater is plac- 
ed first, in which case the conjunction is omitted ; as wéves xi 
sixods, or sixoos wéves. et custom admitted of many devia- 
tions ; thus, eixocs xai gwra, Herod. 8. 1. s6douqxovrn xal plo, 
Td. 8. 2. s6donnxovra xai dxed, Id. 8.48. When three num- 
bers are reckoned together, the greatest comes first, and so 
on in succession with the conjunction xai; as véag éxarov xed 
sixods xai txed, Herod. 8. 1. vies cpinéciou xai ECdouqxoven, xad 
deed, 1b. 48.) 

[7. Instead of the numbers compounded with 8 and 9, 

ore frequent use is made of the circumlocution tvs (or aig) 
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Oewrog, dhougas, or Séovern ; Suoiv déovess, déovdeu or dfoveas in 
which the latter word is the participle of dé, I want. Thus, 
vies pudg Osoucas sixoos, 19 ships ; Ersa duciv déovera sixocs, 18 years ; 
avdess ducw ddowess rsveqxoven, 48 men. Sometimes the parti- 
ciple is referred to the subtractive number, and the genitive 
absolute ia formed ; as évég dfoveos rpaxodsw irs, in the 29th 
year. ‘his usage, however, it will be remembered, does not 
take place in Homeric Greek. | 

(8. The cardinal numbers compounded with ow, express 
1, Together ; as, ¢uvduo, two together ; civepsig, three together ; 
Gc. 2 The signification of Latin distributives ; as civepsig 
alvpeves, taking three at atime. Od. i, 429. civivo qpev, we 
were two together, by twos. Demosth. in Mid. civdvo déxoug 
nyov, they led each two companies. Xen. Anab. 6.3. Some. 
times the prepositions xara, dva, dc. are used. ] 


2. 
Ordinal Numbers. 


1. Of the Ordinal Numbers, all under 20, except second, 
seventh, and eighth, end in sos, From thence upwards all end 
in coreg. Thus, Ist. egdros, (in speaking of two, rgorspoc), 2d. 
dsirepos, Bd. reiros, 4th. cérapros and sérgaros, Sth. xéparrog, 
6th. Exeos, 7th. Edouos, and ECdcwarog, Sth. Sydoog, and bydiarog. 
Oth. Fwacos, Evarog, and sivacog, 10th. déxacog, I1th. évddxarog, 
12th. dwdéxaros, duwdéxaros and duoxcudéxares, 13th. cpicxapexa. 
eos, and episos xai déxares, 14th. cstoapaxasdéxarog, and tirap- 
rog xa déxarog, &c. With. sixodrdg, Vist. sig xai ixodrds, pic xa 
gixoseh, and sixerrés xptiros, 30th. cpraxocrig, 40th. ssecapaxod- 
cig, 50th. reveyxodrés, GOth. EEyxooede, 70th. Edopyxoo'rss, SOth. 
dydonxotrés, VOth. ewevyxo¢ris, 100th. sxavocrés, 200th. diaxo- 
cwodris, 1000th. xirsoords, 10,000th. pupiocris. 

2. The Greeks used the letters of the alphabet in their 
natural order to express a consecutive series, or marks of divi- 
sion. Thus the 24 books of the Iliad and Odyssey, are 
marked 'by the 24 letters, as the stanzas of the 119th Psalm 
are by the Hebrew letters. 

[3. The Greeks, in order to express half or fractional num- 
bers in money, measures,-and weights, used words compound. 
ed of the name of the weight, &c. (pd, d6oAdg, raAaveov,) with 
the adjective terminativn ov, sov, aiov appended to it, and Aus, 
half, and placed before the ordinal number of Which the bat 
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is taken ; as cpirov iuirdAavrov, 21 talents, i. e. the first a ta- 
lent, the second a talent, the third a half talent : cécaprov tys- 
riraveov, 3} talents, 1. e. the first a talent, the second a talent, 
the third a talent, the fourth a half talent : cpirov tpidgarpen, 
21 drachme: cbragroy jpipvesov, 32 ming: svvarov Hwipvasey, 
81 mine. Soin Latin; Sestertius, two asses and a half, is 
shortened from Semistertius : the first an As, the second an 
As, the third a half As. (tertius semis.) ‘From this must be 
distinguished, however, the phrase when those words are in 
the plural, and joined with the cardinal number : as ¢gia 4pi- 
Tadavra, not 2} talents, but three half talents, i. e. one talent 
and a half: wévrs jpurcdavea, five half talents, two talents and 
a half: wdvre jyspvoin, 2) mine: cpio ipipvaio, 14 mine. | 


Remarks on the Numerals. 


1. Cardinal Numbers. 

(Obs. 1. The feminine of sig is derived from ‘og, 7a, Tov; of 
which {a or # still occurs in Homer, (Jl. 6’, 487, f. 319, X, 
174.) The dative ig for évi occurs, however, only in Zl. %. 
422. Hesiod, Th. 145, has és for sig. The oldest form of 
sig, judging from analogy, must have been évs, which bears a 
resemblance to our English once. From the neuter of an old 
form cig, may be derived the particle ev, signifying, accord. 
ing to its derivation, in the first place, while the particle é2 
may have an analogy with dve, and may denote in the second . 

lace. . 

[Obs. 2. Instead of oddsig, wndsig, an unattic and incorrect 
form is used by later writers; as oddsig, wnésics. In these, 
however, the feminine resumes the 6. This last circumstance 
proves conclusively that it is wrong to consider these forms 
as coming from ovss and y4rs compounded with sig. It is, in 
fact, only the customary change of ¢ into 6, before an aspirate. 
Some of the old Grammarians supposed oddeig to come from ob 
and dsig, with which latter form they compared the pronoun 
dsiva, but this derivation is opposed by the forms ovdswia and 
oudérspos. | 

[ Obs. 3. Ovdsig and pndsig are often separated, and this se- 
paration increases their negative signification ; as ovd’ 5p” svg 
xparnbivess, having been subdued not even by one, i. e. even by 

noone, Eig, pia, &v, from their very nature, can have no yo. 


* 
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ral: but ovdsig and wndcis have ovdéveg and pydéves. In the old- 
er language, however, the use of the plural of these forms 
was frequently superseded, especially the dative case, by the 
forms oddapol, undapol, (vid. Steph. Thes. and Herod. 9, c. 58. 
oddéveg ev ovdapoics.) The singular number, however, of these 
last mentioned forms way not in use, except in the adverbial 
cases oddapod wndapn, ovdawc. | 


Abo. 


[Obs. 1. dic is the Attic mode of writing. In Homer and 
Herodotus it is indeclinable : dvoiv is the form for the genitive 
and dative ; dusiv is more rare, and is used only in the geni- 
tive. Instead of dvoiv, the Ionians said dujv. The dative duc? 
is of rare occurrence. | 

[ Obs. 2. Other old forms were, ducs, of which dvw appa- 
rently is merely the dual; and dots, the same as di¢odg. 
These were both used also inthe plural. From dois come 
the substantive ¢o:4, doubt, and the verbs dodaZw, doagw ; evdor- 


w. | oe, 

[Obs. 3. *Ayow accords with djw. In the old Poets it is 
frequently indeclinable ; otherwise, apqoiv is used in the ge- 
nitive and dative throughout the three genders. ] 


2. Ordinal Numbers. 


[Obs. 1. cérgarog, another form for réragros, occurs I. J’. 
‘615. Od. 6’. 607: awéuaros is from the Molic wréyas for wéves : 
€ddu.ar0¢ is the more ancient form of &douos, and occurs Od. 
%. 81: éydéarog is also an old form of éydoeg, and is found Od. 
7. 306. Hesiod. igy. 790: svaros is the most ancient form, | 
and occurs Il, 6’. 313. Soph. El. 707 : hence come sivarog, Il. 
@’. 295. and the common Ewarog: duwxeidéxarog is the older 
form. Hes. py. 774. ] . 

[Obs. 2. Numerals in aiog are derived from the ordinal 
numbers, and answer to the question “on what day?” In 
other languages they can only be expressed by several words. 
Thus, devrseaiog, on the'second day: ceitaios, on the third day, 
sixodraios on the twentieth day, &c. There is, however, no 
such numeral from wegéirog, but instead of it avéjpae may be 
used, on the first day. From #girsgog comes wporseaios, which, 
however, is not referred to the person, but joined with judge, 
as ri wporepaia hucea, on the day previous; +n ioregaia. hudeo, 
on the day after. ] 

[Obs. 3. A second class of derivatives are the numeral nouns. 
with an abstract signification ; as, )pavas, the unity 5 dv, 
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number two; spits, the number three, in ecclesiastical writers, 
the Holy Trinity ; so also, sérpig, rsveds (likewise wsprag and 
wearing), Eas, Edouig, dydoas, were, dextis, svdextg, &c. The 
two numbers sixoos and rpiaxovra, reject before this termination 
their peculiar ending as far as x, thus; sixd¢, cpiaxag. All the 
remaining numbers adhere to the analogy, (and the compound 
ones seldom appear) ; as, s¢cagaxovrag, wevenxovrig, Exaroveas, 
Kira, wupias, &e. | 

[Obs. 4. When other words are compounded with numerals, 
then for unity we have wove, for 2 di-, for 3 ce, for 4 rsrga-; 
AS, [Lovoxepwog, Oixspus, seiunvov, eplodog, TET POLY LIVE. All the re- 
maining numbers terminate generally in a or 0, as wsveaps- 
pos, sixoTaxuwos, yiAorcAavee.. | 

[Obs. 5. The numeral adverbs are as follows; awa, once; — 
dis, twice ; epic, thrice ; (all the remaining end in xi¢) rergax, 
four times ; wevednig ; ixedoug ; evvedvus or bwaxig; sixoddrug 5 éxa- 
TOVTOXIE ; HAIG, &c. | 

[Obs. 5. The multiplicative adjectives, are ; awAobs, sim- 
ple; diwdoicg, double; spiwdoig, triple; sstpaxdois, fourfold ; 
wevranrois, five-fold, S&c. | 


PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns are divided into, 
, 1. Personal. jpkrepos, Oy OV, OU. 
bya, I. UMETECOS, A, OV, YOUr, 
vd, thou. cobs 0%, bi i 
0u, of him. oPEreog, OL, OV, . 

2. Possessive. 3. Relative. 

9 4 ‘ . 
E[L06, 2s oF, mane. OS, > 0, who ; 
wos, o, cov, thine. 
85, OF édc, 9, ov, hes. 4. Demonstrative. 


ovros, arn, roiro, this 


Yutregoc, & ov, our, of us de, Hs, réde, 
two, exeivoc, 4 —0, that. 


oQulregoc, w, ov, your, of atros, 9, 0, he, she, tt. 
you two. . 
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5. Reciprocal. 
vrov, of myse if 
vrov, of thyself, 


“Ov, of himself. 


TiC, 


6. Indeffnites. 
rl, any. 
dsiva, some one, 


Ado, of one another. 
1. 
"By, I 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
fy, N. Hci¢, 
god, Or mov, | N. A. vais, va, |G. qudn, 
tuoi, Or pol, | G. D. oiiiv, vg. |D. fyi, - 
ue, OF ps. A. has. 
So, thou. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ry N. dsc, 
rod, N. A. coat oa, |G. btiy, 
r0l, , | G.D. coir, cav,|D. blr, 
ré. «AL tps. 
Od; of hem. 
ngular Dual. Plural. N. 
—» N. C Deis, ota, 
ob, N. A. c@wi, |G: cay, 
af, G. D. coatv. (D. cole, 
y, A. odd. edta. 
2. 
Of; 9, 0, Who, which, what. 
ngular. Dual. Plural. |. 
BS, Io 05 N, ol, al, a, 
od, ig, ov,|N. A. B, as Gs G. a OD, divs: oy, 


9s BY, 0. 


- D. oly, ats, ov. 


TD. ole, aig, Sis 
A; OS, Bes %. 
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Otros, arn, robo, is declined and prefixes ¢ like the arti- 
cle: thus 


Singular. 
M. F. ° N. 
. N. obros, airn, vouro, 
‘4 G. rovrov, TAUTNC, rovrou, 
D. rotry, TAUTN, ToUrW, 
A. rotrop, TaUTNY, Touro. 
Dual. 
N. A. sotrw, THUTO, TOUTE, 
~G. D. rotrou Traore, Tovroly. 
Plural. 
N. obros, brat, raira, 
G. rotrus, rourwD, cobras, 
D. rodrois, ratrais, rovrois, 
A. rotroug, THOTas, THUTO. 


Ods is compounded of the Article, and the Particle ds. It 
is declined like the Article throughout. 
Airos and éxivog, are declined like og, %, 6. 


3. 

From the personal pronouns and adrdg, are 

compounded, éuaurod, csaurod, Exvrod. 
Singular. Plural. 

N ° , nied | ‘a N e _—_ 
G. savrod, éauriie, tavrod,G. sauriv, éaurdy, saurédy, 
D. gaurd, éaurn, éavry,|D.éavroic,éavraic,daoroie. 
A. éaurds, éaurhy, Sword. |A davrotcdaurde, iourd. 


tn like manner are declined dpoueed and csauect, but in the - 
only: they want the Dual and Plorel 
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“AAAHAwD. 


Dual. Plural. 

N. A. N. ——, 
dAAFAW, GAARAG, IG. BAAFAWS, 

G. D: D. &rAAHAIC, CAAHAGIC, 
GAARAOI, GAAGAGIV-A. BAAHAOUSAAAGADS CAANAG 


4 


Ti¢, any. 
Singular. Dual. Ploral. 
N. . ; N. 
N. eis, r}, N. vivse, ss Fun, 
G. inde, N. A, rive, G. sii, 
D. ¢s0}, G. D. sivois. D. vie}; 
A.rie, = si; A. swag, rived. 
Asiva, some one. 
Singular. Plural. | 
N ° 6, Ms 70, cine, N. ol, Osivec, 


G. rod, rig, rod, deivos, |G. raiv,  delvws, 
D. TW, TN TO), Osivi, D mv? ? 
A. ror, sy, vo, Osivw, |A.——, ——, . 


[it is sometimes also indeclinable ; as, riv dsiva, civ rob dsiva. 
Aristoph. Thesm. 622. ] 


Remarks on the Pronouns. 
1. Personal Pronouns. 


[Obs. 1. The Dialects of the Personal Pronouns, at large, 
are given in the Remarks on the Dialects, towards the end of 
the volume. | ; 

[Obs. 2. In the genitive singular, dof, ¢of, ot, are Attic 
contractions from the Ionic forms éfo, of, %. When the 

nitive, dative, and accusative singular of ys ere emphatic, 

y are written duod, éyoi, gpd, otherwise Yo, Wal, we. 

Dual forms, vy, vw; Cp, dpew; are Atic. \o Ys Wor 


\ 
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Susic, bueis, and ¢oeis, are contractions from jwés¢, bptes, copées 
and so of the other cases. In the Dative, however, a diffe- 
rent change occurs ; 7iv and ipiv are contracted from jpétt, 
ipéos, and have the v épsAxuorixév added. | 

[ Obs. 3. The pronoun oi is very seldom used in the Attic 
dialect ; since, in order to express a reflexive meaning, éavsed 
takes its place. Among the Ionic and Epic writers, how- 
ever, it is more frequently employed, not only ina reflexive 
sense, but also, and more generally, for the oblique cases of 
auetes| | 
[ Obs. 4. According to Theodosius Alexandrinus, (ed. Goet- 
ling.) the: ancient pronoun of the third person was 7, whence 
the Latin is, ejus. | ; 
2. Possessive Pronouns. 

[ Obs. éé¢, 4, 6v, occurs only in the singular in the Ionic 
and Doric writers, and in the poets; 6¢ is an abbreviated form 
from éé¢ : ¢pwiregog occurs only in-the Ionic Poets, as also 
vulirepog : fyerspog was used sometimes for ¢uog, as jpsig for 
sy): opérsgog is Sometimes used by the Attic poets for the pro- 
noun possessive of the third person singular. | 


3. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


[ Obs. 1. In dds, the enclitic de is annexed only to give great 
er strength. Instead of this ds, the Attics glso annex the syl- 
lable di; as di, 406i, codi; which is analogous to the Latin 
hicce. | | 

[Obs. 2. In the pronoun ciros, the Ionians frequently im 

- sert ¢ before the termination of the case, as sourtw, rourtwny, 
rouréous. The Attics annex an: to this pronoun in all cases 
and genders, to give a,stronger emphasis; as ovdsodi, airyi. 

' In the neuter, this s took the place of o and a; as rouri, ravi. 
For the same reason the Latins annexed met, fe, pte, ce; as 
egomet, tute, meapte, hicce. Hence ovrocf is only used in an 
absolute designation, obrog with reference also to a pronoun re- 
lative which follows it. | 

[Obs. 3. Instead of 1 the syllables i and 6i are annexed to 
the cases which end in a short vowel, for the same purpose ; 
as rouroyi, rautayi, rouvrodi. This appears only to have been 
used in fami'‘ar discourse, as it occurs in the comic writers 
alone. ‘Odi also does not occur in the tragedians. From 
this we must distinguish the: which the Attics and Ionians fre- 
quently annex to the dative plural, as rovraes, satrcsds. | 

[ Obs. 4. Some adjectives compounded with otros follow its 

declension, but reject the ¢ throughout; a8 sutcirug, Tea, 

roovro, from FbFog: ToIOdTOS, TOUTH, TOIWVTO, FLOM TOG. THe 


— eee 
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nirog, endixaten, enduxoiro, from ryAixog. The s paragogicum 
is often annexed to these also, as roiurovi, coiuroll,, roaurout, 
conurat. | : | 

[Obs. 5. The Attics sometimes use rodrov for rciro 5 a8 rov- 
cw wehayos, Paugan. 8.54. (See Obs. 9. below.) So also, 
sovrov for codoiro, and rovcov for cowiro. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 1. 
Thucyd. 2. 50. In like manner, ¢é GAAov for rs &AAo, Arrian. 
Exp. Alex. 1. 19.] 

Obs. 6. éxsivog has also the 1 paragogicum ; as, éxswodl, éxsi- 
voul, exervovi. For éxeivoc, the Ionians, and likewise the Attic - 
tragic writers, used xsivos. The Aolians said x¥vog. The Do- 
rans +7jvog. | 

[ Obs. '7. Atrég was used for the third person ;- and yet it 
has the proper signification of he, she, tt, only in the oblique 
cases; and even in these only when they stand after some 
other word or words in the clause. In the nominative, and 
in the oblique cases when these last begin a clause, it signi- 
fies, not he or him ; but he himself, humself, &c. ; thus fdwxsv ad- 
soig, he gave to them ; ody Ewpaxag adrov, thou hast not seen him ; 
but adrog Epn, he himself satd tt: wxageyévoveo adroi, they them- 
selves were present : airiv Eweaxa, I have seen the person him- 
self: atvoig Edwxs, he gave to the persons themselves; &c. 
When the article immediately precedes, the phrase means 
the same ; as ¢ alsog avng, the same man: ¢0 aded or dur, the 
same thing. | 

[ Obs. 8. aivod, aird, airov, &c. with the rough breathing 
on the initial syllable, are not from adrég immediately, but are 
contracted for éaurot, taura, gauriv, &c. | 

Obs. 9. The Attics frequently use rcavrov, for ro abcd, Arts. 
toph. 253. Xen. Ages. 3. 2. td. Anab. 6. 3. &c.] 


4. Reciprocal Pronouns. 


[Obs. 1. These pronouns are not compounded of éyé, ¢é, 
3, and avrés, but of eudo, of0, £0, old genttwve forms for Euod, coi, 
ej. These pronouns never occur in Homer as one. vowel, 
but separate, as éue adsiv, 62 aisdv, § aiedv, &c. In Hero- 
dotus they are separated and transposed; as, adroi éusi, avrés 
wot, &c. The Attics separate or transpose, when they wish 
to convey a reflexive meaning: for it is observable, that in 
these compound pronouns, unless thus arranged, aiség loses its 
peculiar. force ; thus, ¢avrév means thee merely, but avrcv os, 
thee thyself. } oo, 

[Obs. 2. Properly, according to their compostion, ot 

the genitive of these pronouns should have been Ww use- 
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is Owing to arbitrary usage, that #aéo, cf, and So, are. compound- 
ed with other cases of aircg besides the genitive. | 

[Obs. 3. Whenever there is need of a plural for éuauered, and 
Csaurev, the parts of the compound are declined separately ; 
as dpcig aisoi, ipsic adrol, jyciv adsciv, ipciv adréiv, 8cc. | 


5. Indefinite Pronouns. 


[Obs. 1. The Indefinite ss, as being an enclitic, is common- 
ly used without an accentual mark; the interrogative ci 
(who ?) has the accent always on the : in the dissyllable cases, 
(riveg, rios,) and is thereby distinguished, as also in the nomina- 
ee by the invariable acute accert, from the indefinite 
Tig. 

[ Obs. 2. The Ionians said for sios, sii, 8c. ée, and con- 
tracted, rsi. Dat. c¢w. Gen. pl. réuv, Dat. séos, rfoios. The 
Attics contracted swig into sou, sivi into sw, in all the genders, 
and wrote them without an accent. In the plural they used 
only siviiv, siti. There existed also different forms of the 
pronouns sig and seg. The Grammarians say, that from sis 
a new nominative rics, riov, iw was formed ; and from this, 
according to them, came soi, by the Ionians resolved into ¢é 


and réw. 


6. Remarks on the combination of 6¢ and rr. 


{Obs. 1. The indefinite t¢ 1s sometimes subjoined to the 
relative 0s, and a new form arises, with the signification, who- 
soever, which has each of its constituent parts separately 
declined ; as Sorig, Hei, Ort, (or 6 1, to distinguish it from 
Sct, that.) Gen. odtwos, Hoswos, obsivos ; Dative arivi, ari, orm; 
&c. 

robe. 2. Homer says 6 sis, for eeis, and retains, with the 
rest of the Ionic writers, the ¢ unchanged in all the cases, as 
Srsv, Od. ¢'. 424. and reso, irrtu, Od. a. 124. x’. 377. ¢. 121, 
for ovrivog, Foros. So also in the dative drew, Il. 6.664. Ac 
cus. driva, Od. 6. 204. Nom. Pl. Neut. dria, Il. x’. 450. Gen. 
Srswv, Od.x. 39, &c. The Attics retained this in the genitive 
and dative singular; as Srov, érw, for obrivos, wri. The form 
Sewv, however, also occurs, Xen. nab. 7. 6. and likewise 
Sroids in Sophocles and Aristophanes. | 

[Obs. 3. Instead of the neuter plural drive, Homer and 
Herodotus have &oca, from the Doric oa for swe. The Attics 

dnstead of this say arra. ‘This \ast, however, must not be 
confounded with érra, which the Attics used in cerlam com 
binations, particularly with adjectives, for the neuter Wu 
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ve; as GAN’ dsra, rep’ dera, come’ dere, and for which the 
form d¢'¢a occurs, Od. ¢’. 218. | 


| VERB. 
Vers are of two kinds; 1. in, 2, in MI. 


[Verbs in © are either such as have a consonant before w, 
or such as have a vowel, a, ¢,0, before it. ‘The former are 
called barytone verbs; because they have the acute accent 
on the penultima, and the last syllable necessarily has the 
grave accent, (Saguv révov,) not expressed in writing: the lat- 
ter are called pure, or contracted, verbs, because w is con- 
tracted by the Attics into one vowel with the preceding: they 
are also styled circumflex verbs, bécause, after contraction, the 
Ww receives a circuioflex; as prAéw, pic. These, however, 
are not-at all different from the barytons, since it is merely 
required to contract in the present and imperfect. | 


Verbs have three Voices; the Active, Passive, 
and Middle: Five Moods; Indicative, Imperative, 
Optative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive : . 

Nine Tenses; Present, Imperfect, Perfect, Plu- 
perfect, First and Second Future, First and Se- 
cond Aorist, and, in the Passive, Paulo-post-futu- 


rum : 
Three Numbers; Stngular, Dual, and Plural. 


[Obs. 1. The older Grammarians, and the earliest modern 
ones, reckoned fourteen conjugations; seven of barytone 
verbs, according to the characteristic consonant of the pre- 
sent tense, and the formation of the future; three of verbs 
circumflex ; and four of verbs in ws. 1. Barytone yerbs. Ist. 
in 8, *, 9, «+, Future). 2d. in y, x, x, xr, Future %. 3d. 
in 6, 6, ¢, Future in. 4th. in Z, o¢, er, Future Zor¢. 5th. 
ind, », v, @, Future G. 6th, w pure, as atw, Future ¢. 7th. 
ing andj, Future 7¢u. II. Verbs ctrcumfler. Ist. éw. 2d. 
in dw. 3d.in dw. ITT. Verbs in ws. Ist. in nus, xg, Infin. 
vas. 2d. in nus, yg, Infin. avas. 3d. in wys, Infin. ova. 4th. 
in ups, Infin. iva. The modern and more simpis dsr 
fakes its origin from Vervey and Weller. \ 


S* 
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[OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
VOICES OF THE GREEK VERB. 


——e— 


Tue Active and Phbive Wie having nothing very pecu- 
liar in their significatian, as compared with those of the Latin 
language, we shall confine ourselves, therefore, to a conside- 
ration of the Middle Voice. 

The Middle Voice, in Greek, is so called, because it has a 
middle signification between the Active and Passive Voices, 
implying neither action nor passion simply, but an union, in 
some degree, of both. Middle Verbs may be divided into 
Five Classes, as follows : 

1. In Middle verbs of the First Class, the action of the 
Verb is reflected immediately back upon the agent ; and hence 
Verbs of this Class are exactly equivalent to the Active Voice 
joined with the Accusative of the reflexive Pronoun; as Aovw, 
I wash another ; dovoy.ou, I wash myself; the same as Aovw épav- 
viv. 
2. In Middle Verbs of the Second Crass, the agent is the re- 

mote object of the action of the Verb, with respect to whom 
it takes place; so that Middle Verbs of this Class are equi- 
valent to the Active Voice with the Dative of the reflexive 

Pronoun (2uaure, csavem, gxur) ; as aigeiv, to take up any thing 

for another, in order to transfer tt to another ; aigeicéas, to take 

in order to keep tt one’s self, to transfer to one’s self. 
Hence Verbs of this Class carry with them the idea of a 
thing’s being done for one’s self. 

3. Middle verbs of the Third Class express an action which 
took place at the command of the agent, or with regard to it ; 
which is expressed in English by fo cause. In other words, 
this Class may be said to signify, to cause any thing to be done; 
as ypapu, I write ; yeapouoi, I cause to be written, I cause the 
name, as of an accused person, to be taken down in writing by 
the magistrate before whom the process ts carried, or, simply, I 
GCCUse. — 

4. The Fourth Class of Middle Verbs includes thgse which 
denote a reciprocaés or mutual action; 22 Cxtvossbar, to make 
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libations along with another, to make mutual libatjons, i. e. to 
make a league ; diadvscbs, to dissolve along with another, to 
dissolve by mutual agreement. To this class belong Verbs sig- 
nifying “ to contract, “ quarrel,” “ contend,” &c. ~ 

5. The Fifth Class comprehends Middle Verbs of the First . 
Class, when followed by an Accusative, or some other Case ; 
in other words, it embraces all those Middle Verbs which de- 
note an action reflected back on the agent himself, and which 
are at the same time followed by an Accusative, or other Case, 
which that action farther regards; as, dvapvacbou 1, to recall 
any thing to one’s own recollection. 

6. As regards the Tenses of the Middle Votce, the student 
will take notice,— 

(a) That the Future Middle has usually an Active, some- 
times a Pussive sense, while the Future Passive has seldom, 
if ever, the signification of the Middle. 

(b) In many Verbs the Aorist Passive has.a Middle signifi- 
cation. In such Yerbs, either the Aorist Middle is obsolete 
or rare, or else it has one of the meanings of the Verb, and 
generally the original one, appropriated to itself, and the ‘Pas- 
sive Aorist another: thus, the Aorist Passive Cranijvas, | is at- 
tached with the medial signification to ¢ré\Asoéou, to journey ; 
whereas ¢reikagéos, the Proper Aorist middle, belongs only to. 
Ostr\rzobou, to clothe one’s self, or send for. \; ™ 

(c) The Perfect Middle, in some Verbs, supplies the place 
of the Perfect Active, this latter Tense being obsolete on ac- 
count of euphony ; as éxrova, dxhxoapidropa, AgAomra, olda, wé- 
rovbor, céroxa, &c. In many verbs, however, the Perfect: Mid- 
dle is found with an Intransitive meaning, clearly based upon, 
and deducible from, its Middle meaning. To understand the 
examples which follow, the student will bear in mind the pecu- 
liar force of the Perfect Tense of the Verb in all the Voices, 
viz. its reference to a continued action. Thus: 


“Aywupa, T I break. Perf. Middle, fava, I have caused myself to 
be broken, (by not offering, for example, sufficient 
resistance, ) and I continue broken, i. e. Iam broken. 


‘Avoiyw, Lopen. Perf. M. dvéwya, I have caused myself to be 
opened, (speaking, for example, of a door which 
does not offer sufficient resistance in remaming 
shut,) and I continue open, i. e. I stand open. 


Eypu, Lawaken. Perf. M. eyehyoper, I have awakened wy- 
self, and continue awake, i. e. I am awoke. 
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"Edew, I give hopes. Perf. M. gorva, Ihave given myself 
hopes, and I continue in hopes, i. e. I hope. 


*O)dAups, I destroy. Perf. M. crwda, I have destroyed or rusn- 
ed myse¥f, and I continue ruined, i. e. I am undone. 


Waywys, I fiz, Perf. M. céwnya, I have fixed myself, and con- 
tinue fixed, i. e. I am fixed. 


Miw, Iremain. Perf. M. péuova, I have caused myself to re- 
main, and I continue remaining, i. e. I persevere. 
The perfect Active ptévyxa, merely signifies, J 
have remained. 


Tieaccw, Ido. Perf. M. réxpuya, I have caused myself to do, 
Ihave acted in such a way as to do ; hence rérpaya 
xarsic, I have caused myself to do well, I have acted 
. tn such a way as to do well, and I continue to do well, 

i. e. I do well, I am foriunate, or prosperous. 


The list might be extended farther, but a sufficient number 
of examples have been cited to show that the Perfect Middle 
can only obtain its Intransitive meaning through its Midd]. 
one. It seems therefore incorrect to term it, as some Gram- 
marians have done, the Second Perfect Active. . 

(d) The Perfect and Pluperfect Passive are often used in 
a Middle sense. This appears in general tg be the case, 
when the corresponding Middle Tenses are either obsolete or 


rare. | ° 


[The Doctrine of the Moods and Tenses will 
be given at the end of the Syntax.] 


The. Verb.’Eipi, to be 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


Sing. slui, el or al, éorl, 
I am, thou art, he 48. 
Dual. éoror, éor6y, 
you two are, they two are. 
Plur. éepés, éoré, lol, 


we are, ye are, , they are. 
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| Imperfect, 4», J was. 

S. iV, ie, 4 OF hy, 
D. RTO, 4TN9, 

P. fuer, Ars, qos. 

Future, tropa, [ wall be. 

S. Fropas, Eon, torervcet, 
D. éodpedoy, treoboy, toecboy, 
P. dodpsba, bosode, Zrovr ets. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present and Imperfect, ia6:, be thou. 


S. 406s, or 3e0, Lar al, 
D. toroy, torwy, 
P. tore, Cor Woy. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present and Imperfect, einy, J might be. 


S. ainp, Eins, 61M, 

D. elnroy, shiny, 

P. eines, elnrs, sinowy OF elev. 
Future, écoluny, I would be. 

S. écoluny, 20010, EO 0IT0, 

D. doolpedor, troir bop,  gcolodany, 

P. érolusba, troicde, ¥oosvro. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present and Imperfect, w, J may Ge. 


S. 0, a 59 is 
D. {TO Vs or OV, 
P. dyes, ire, Cie: 
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INFINITIVE MOOD 
Present and Imperfect. 
elves, to be, 
Future. 
trecbas, to be about to be. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present. 
N. ay, ofoa, dy, being. 
G. byr0g, ovens, Syrog. 
Future. 


N, dodusvoc, gorojévn, eodpevov, about to be. 
G. éropévov,  eoouévnc,  sropévon. 


Remarks on Eiui. 


_ [ Obs. 1. The root of siui is the old verb du; 3 hence els and 
si in the second person, of which, however, si is more used 
than the other. It is remarkable that the form siu/ is actual- 
ly an Holic one, received into the common dialect. From 
&w the form %yi properly arose. The Beeotians, however, a 
branch of the Holians, used ¢ for 4, and hence said siys for 
jpd, which was copied into the Attic and common dialects. | 

[Obs. 2. The original form of the imperfect, appears to 
have been, Za, Zag, @, &c. Il. 0. 321. & 887. Herod. 1. 187, 
&c. Instead of this, Homer has also 4a, Il. ¢ 808, &c. 
which was probably a purer Ionic form than the first. From 
this old imperfect, arose by contraction the Attic ity 6s hs 
&c.: thus, Ja contracted A; tag, contr. ASy 3 ; és contr. 7; and, 
with the v épedxudsixév, 7 m5 which form is more common than 


“[Obs. 3. Instead of ke, the Attics more commonly said ne 
6a; instead of jrov, army, they used more frequently jeroy, 
Son ; and in the plural qors for ye. In the third person 
plural, jv, occurs for 4#¢av in an inseription in /schtnes, in 
Cvs. p. 573, and also in Hesiod. Th. 32\. Herod. 5.124 but 


particularly in the Doric, as in Epichermus, op. Athen. 2. Re 
150, &c. ] 


; 
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[Obs. 4. F¢ouas, the future of sivi, is borrowed from the 
middle. In the second person singular, it has also é¢e for E¢p, 
and in the third person, é¢sa: by contraction for Scsra:; this - 
form é¢ros is the one most commonly used. | 

{Obs. 5. A pluperfect form, as it is called, is generally add- 
ed in grammars ; as, uv, 400, Aro; muEbov, Aobov, AOonv; ps 
6a, 408, Avro. This, however, is properly an imperfect mid- 
dle, and does not make its appearance in the best grammars : 
it is disapproved of by the Grammarians. | 

[Obs. 6. Instead of isé:in the imperative, there was also 
an old form £60, or 00, Od. 6. 303. y’. 200. from which the 
other persons are derived almost regularly. The student 
will be careful not to confound this icés with a form similar 
to it in every respect as regards appearance, viz. i¢6, the im- 
perative of icnus, contracted from i¢aés, and borrowed by s- 
dw, I know.—The form i¢swv for f¢rwoeav, occurs in Xenophon, 
Cyrop. 4. 6. and 8. 6.] | Oo | 

[Obs. '7. The form ¢iev is given in all grammars along with 
tingav. Itis, in fact, the most frequently used of the two. It 
occurs also adverbially in the sense of the Latin esto! well, 
be it so! and appears to have been retained in the language 
of common life from the old sis for en, with v épeAxugeixcv 5 
for the sense requires the singular, not the plural. It is met 
with chiefly in Plato and Aristophanes. ] 


Verbs in. - 


There are four Conjugations of. Verbs in w, 
listinguished by the termination of the First Fu- 
ure. 3 

The First Conjugation in yw, as rézrw, rbspu. 

The Second in Zw, as Aéya, AEE w. 

The Third in ew, as rho, ricw. 
ana Fourth in a liquid before @, as dara, 

Aq. 


General Observations. 


[ Oe. Is, When the First Person Plural ends in psy, he Tos 
600 first person. The tenses to which this remaxk wpyie* 
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are, all those of the Active voice, together with the Aorists of 
the passive. | 

Obs. 2. In the Present, Perfect, and Future of the Indica- 
tive, and all the Subjunctive, the third person plural ends im 


ror fai; 


same. 


and the second and third persons Dual are the 


Obs. 3. The Imperfect, Pluperfect, and the two Aorists of 
the Indicative, together with all the Optative, form the Dual 
in ov, 4v. [Elmsley, however, on Aristoph. Acharn. 773. says, 
that the 2d and 3d persons Dual were always alike. ] 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
1. The Principal Parts. 


Pres. rurrw. Ist. Fut. ribo. Perf. réirvpa. 


2d. Aorist, gruzop. 


2. The Moods and Tenses. 


Indic. Imper. Cpt. Subj. Infin. Part 
Present. [rixrw cizr-e Loy s | -w | -esy | -o9 
Imperf. [8rurros v ” 
Ist. Fut. |rdap-w “Ob feb -669 | -@) 
Ast. Aor. rua .. |rbrb-o Foss | - | -cs | -c8s 
Perfect. riruOa , f ) 
Pluperf. rsrdQesy ETUD-z |-O5 fA) “wu ~5 G04) a 
‘ad. Aor. Eruzoy rum-s |-o1s | -w | -ei9 | - 
ad. Fut. |lrog-di “Oifhs -2i9 | -é 
3. Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present, I streke. 
S. rorrw, charac chrret, 
iD rizreroy, shrreror, 


P. sdaropty, cusrers, shaerouts.: : 


-- QT 


Imperfect, / was sirtking. 


'URTO), EF URTES,  Erorre, 
ETURTETOY, druxvés'ny, 
"OETOLEY, érusrere, Sroxroy. 
First Future, J shull strike. 
nba, rurpsis, TVEly 
TUrVETOY, TurLerop, 
Lowey, curpere, rorpousi. 
First Aorist, [ struck. 
‘ore, Eruas, arunde, 
| éruLaroy, éruarny, 
dra Ley, érurLare, eruay, 
Perfect, I have struck. 
rude, TETUDAS, réruGe, 
TETUPATOY, TéevoDasOy, 
rbaury, réerupare, seruPact. 
Pluperfect, I had struck. 
“ETUDES, EreruQers, érérues, 
éreruQesroy, éreruQcirny, 
‘eruDeley, éreruQeirs, _éreruPerray. 


Second Aorist, I struck. 


'UOd, Lr UTED, erure, 
érureroy, druxérny, 
‘Oxopey, éroxers, _ eruxoy. 
Second Future, / shall strike. 
roi TURES, Turel, 
TUR EITOY TUEUTOD, 
FOULEN, TUFEITS; TUTW: 


9 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present, séreke, 


S. rere, rurrire, 

D. srirrerop, TUBTETOV, 

P. sozrsers, TSUSTETUTOY- 

First Aorist. streke. 

S. roLos, roldra, 

D. sieroy, sorlarap, 

P. rinpare. ruLarwras. 
Perfect, have struck. 

S. réruve, rerupEeren 

D. rerdQerop, TETUDET UV, 

P. rerdgere, TETUPES WOU. 
Second Aorist, streke 

S. rors, TUTETH, 

D. rézeroy, TUTET WN, 

P. suzers, TUSET WOU. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present, [ might be striking. 


S. réxroips, TUETOIS, TUETOS, 
. TuTToITO, ruxroisny, 
P. rdrrosues, TUETOITE, ruxroisy. 


First Future, [ might hereafter strike. 


S. svrhois, rurLois, rurlos, 
D. TUrLoisoy, rurLolrnp, 
P. rirposmes, rurLoire, rurLorsy. 


First Aorist, [ might have struck. 


S. ribose, rua, TurLas, 
D. TinLoiros, culaeny, 
P, sbspaiser, TurLairs, TYpa.rer. 
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ALolic First Aorist. 
hbase, Tirpsias, rorLese, 


ruielaros, curLescteny, 
nbelapsv, surelase, ropesoy. 


Perfect, I might have been striking. 


TODO ps, SETUPS, ssTuOb, 
TEeTvPoiroy, serudoirny, 
TUPOIMEV,  rTEerv@oiré, TETUPOIED. 


Second Aorist, I might have struck. 


BOS, TUTOSG, «FUT, 
Turoiroy, TUToITNy, 
ISObLED, TUFOITE, TUTOIEY. 
Second Future, I should hereafter strike. 
OILS, TUTOIC, TUTOl, 
TUTOITOY, ruxoirny, 
WEOLEY, TUTOITE, TUROIEY. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, [ may strike. 


IFT Gd, TUTTNG, TURTN, 
TUBTNTON, TUTTNTOV, 
IST OILED, TUSTNTE, TUBTUOT 


First Aorist, I may have struck. 
np, Tupns, robn 
 gupnrov, culnroy, 
Lapeer, rupnre, TUwes. 
Perfect, I may have been striking. 


TOPd, TeTvOns, TsTUON, 
TETUONTOD, TETVONTOV 
v7 
TULW LED, TETUONTE, TeTVOUTL. 
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Second Aorist, [ may have struck. 


S. rbrw, TUENS, TUEN 
D. TUENTOY, TUENTOV, 
P. réxapeer, TUTNTES TUF. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present, réxrresy, to strike. 

First, Future, ries, to be going to strike. 
First Aorist, réipas, to have struck. 
Perfect, reruQévas, to have been striking. 
Second Aorist, rureiv, to have struck. 
Second Future, ruzsiy, to be going to streke. 


PARTICIPLES. 
N. rézrwy, TUTTOUCA, TUFTOD, 
G. rdérrovros, TusTovens, rorrovrog, KC. 


First Future, gong to streke. 


N. réwoy, runLoure., rurLoy, 
G. séovros, ruLovrns, rurLovrog. 
First Aorist, having struck. 

N. rbhas, ronpoce, runbap, 

G. rinpasros, —— rurpetons, rurLavros. 
Perfect, who has been streking. 

N. rseudds, TEeTUPVIL, sETuOos, 

G. rervdéros, reruQuiag, veTuPoros. 


Second Aorist, having struck. 
N. roray, TUTOVe, TUTOV, 
G. rurdyros, TFUTOVENS, TuTdVvTOG. 
Second Future, gong io strike. 


N. rurdy, ' guroteo., TUT, 
G. rurotrros, TVTOVeN, TuKdyTEs. 
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General Observation. 


Obs. In the English expression of the tenses, &c. much 
precision is not to be expected. Their use and signification 
depend on the conjunctions and participles to which they are 
jomed. The optative, for example, which, in its genuine 
sense, 1. €. expressive of a wish, is never joined with ay, is 
seldom used in the potential sense without it. [ Again, the 
first and second aorist participles are rendered by having, 
when, in fact, the English language has no aorist participle, 
and having is the form of its perfect participle. If we were 
required to give a strict translation to an aorist participle, 
and such er one as would conform nearest to the idiom of our 
language, we should be compelled to use a tense of a verb; 
thus, rodro woshoag danddev, is commonly rendered, having done 
this he departed, when in fact it should be, when he ded this, 
he departed. So saira dxoioag sivev, when he heard these 
thing's he satd. Sometimes a conjunction may be inserted in 
English, as idav 63, éZédeaue xal xabvraxres, and he saw and ran 
and kept barking’. | 


AUGMENT. 
Of the Nine Tenses. 


Three receive an 4ugment continued through 
allthe Moods: viz. the Perfect, Pluperfect, and 
Paulo-post-Futurum. 

Three receive an Augment in the Indicative on- 
ly: viz. the Imperfect, and the two Aorists. 

Three receive no Augment: viz. the Present 
and the two Futures. 

There aré Two Augments; the Syllabic, when 
the Verb begins with a Consonant; the Tempo- 
ral, when the Verb begins with a vowel. The 
Syllabic is so called, because it adds a Syllable 
tothe word; the Temporal, because it increases 
the “me or quantity of the initial vowel. 

ok 
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[Obs. 1. In Homer, Hesiod, and other old Poets, the use of 
the Augmnent is very fluctuating. The same word occurs 
sometimes with the Augment, and sometimes without it, while 
other words again have it regularly. ‘This diversity does not 
appear to have been caused by the revisers, the Gramma- 
rians, or transcribers, since the restoration of consistency in 
this respect would entirely destroy the measure and rhythm 
of the verses. In Herodotus and other prose writers, the 
Augment is almost regular, but it is also sometimes omitted. 
The Attics again observed it regularly, except in passages of 
the poets where the language was formed upon the model of 
the ancient language, as, for example, in the chorusses of the 
Dramatic writers. | 

[ Obs. 2. The Augment appears originally to have consisted. 
in all cases, of the prefix ¢, as well in words beginning with a 
vowel as in those which began with a consonant. Thus we 
still find in the old Ionic Poets, §ao4y for 4pbn; fe0ro for cidro, 
&c. This kind of Augment occurs more rarely in Herodotus, 
and only in certain words; as, favdave, Fade, barwxar, dopyee, 
&c. On the other hand, we find in him, oixot, oixwes, for the Ho- 
meric goma, goxws. The Attics retained this ¢ in some words; as, 
for example, in sage, cayn, faye, from dy frango, to distinguish 
them from nea, &c. from dyw fero: in f4duxa, and édw : in 
Eosxa, Zora, sopya, because in these three-the characteristic ot 
the perfect middle, os and 0, could not be effaced: but particu- 
larly in verbs beginning with a vowel which is not capable of 
being lengthened, as gadouv, swopou, from adéw ; gwvolpnv, davy- 
pos, from dvéouos; eovpouv, from odeéw. Afterwards, however, 
the usage was thus far determined, that ¢ was only prefixed to 
verbs which began with a consonant ; while in others begin- 
ning with a vowel, it coalesced with a long vowel or a diph- 
thong. The first is called, as has been already stated, the 
Syllabic Augment, the latter the Temporal. | 

Obs. 3. The Augment serves to prevent ambiguity; else 
the Imperfect cirrs would be confounded with the Imperative, 
and the First Aorist +/.Lo¢ with the Participle. 


1. Syllabic Augment. 
RULES. 


I. The Imperfect and the Two Morists simply 
nrefix an ¢, as krorrov, trou, trurov. 


‘ 


ed 
are 
rhale : 
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2. The Augment of the Perfect tense is form- 
ed by repeating the initial consonant of the verb, 
and by annexing an s, as rérupa. This repetition 
of the initial consonant is called Reduphcation. 
Ifthe initial consonant be an aspirate, then, ac- 
cording to the rules of Euphony, instead of: the 


. aspirate, the corresponding smooth must be used, 


as @iréw, I love, perfect, xeQianza, not Pe—lrnza ; 
bbw, I sacrifice, perf. rébuxe., not déduxa. 

3. The Augment of the Pluperfect is formed 
by prefixing « to the Reduplication of the Per-' 


! fect, as éverdQesy. 


4. The Paulo-posi-futurum, which is formed 
from the Perfect, has the reduplicative augment 
like that tense, as rerdpouas. 


N 


Exceptions and Remarks. 


Oss. 1. 


[1. In Verbs beginning with , after the augment ? is dou- 
bled, as i I cast, imperfect, egpirrov; béw, I flow, imper- 
fect, EBpeov. 

[2. ve the three verbs BotAopcs, I will, divayos, I am able, 
péuw, I am about, the Attics often prefix the temporal instead 
of the syllabic augment ; as 7GouAdunv, jdwvdunv, Auedror. There 
appears indeed, to be some analogy between these verbs in 
point of meaning. | 

3. The Ionians, and all the Poets except the Attics, often 
omit the augment in the imperfect, pluperfect, and the two 
aorists ; as xaiovro, for éxaiovro ; tipsitav for éreripsicay; déZare 
for édégZaro; 6% for éy. In the pluperfect this is done even 
in prose. | | | 

[4. In Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, the second aorist 
active and middle often receive the reduplication, and retain 
it throughout the moods; as xsxdpov xexcyuw; for exdpov, xb 
wos from xduvw; axéeribov, weeibeiv; for Zxsdov, widciv; from wsi- 
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Oss, 2. 


1. If the verb begin with }, the perfect and pluperfect do 
not take the reduplication, but the $ is doubled, and ¢ prefix- 
ed, as firrw, Ebipa. [vid. Obs. 1. Rule 1. Homer, however, 
has began Od. @’. 59. | 

2. When a verb begins with a double consonant, instead 
of the reduplication, ¢ alone is used, as Znsiw, eyryxa; Ziv, 
Feowos; Larrw, &Larxa. 

3. In most cases also where the verb begins with two con- 
sonants, no reduplication takes place, but s alone is used; as 
Créigu, EOwaguosr; pbeipu, ipbagna ; xri2u, Exeropou. 

[To this last, however, there are exceptions. 1. When 
a verb begins with two consonants, the first of which is a mute 
and the second a liquid, the general rule operates ; as yeaqu, yé- 
yeapa ; rvéw, wéaverxa; xAivu, xéxdsxa. But yv, and often yA, 
assume only a single ¢, as yuwpi2u, syvapitpas: xarayrweri2u, 
xareyruriouévog. 2. The verbs xraouas, and pvaoucs, are also 
exceptions, and form xéxryyos, péuvnyot. 3. The irregular 
perfect rérrayc1, must also Le excepted. | 

[4. In verbs beginning with A and yp, the Ionians, Attics, 
and others, are accustomed to put s for As and ps, as AopSav, 
perf. sidngo. for AérAnpa ; psigouou, perf. eiuapuos for peucppueu] 

5. The Perfect of Latin verbs also sometimes takes a re- 
duplication, as do, dedi; pungo, pupugt; tango, tetigi, &c. 
[It is worthy of notice, that all the verbs which have this re 
duplication in the perfect, made it anciently in e, proving this 
therefore to be a manifest derivation from the Greek form. 
Thus, in the early state of the Latin language, they said, ac- 
cording to the authority of Aulus Gellius, memordt, peposct, 
pepugt, spespondi, &c. Some verbs, we perceive, still retain 
this:e; in others itis changed. Gellius states that Cicero and 
Cesar both used these old forms. | 


Il. Temporal Augment. | 
The Temporal Augment in general changes 


a into 7, as dyw, fyov. 
g into 9, as drAai2w, Hrwdor. 
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rinto 7%, as ixdvw, ixavov. 
ointo w, as éradw, Sxalov. 
gmto gv, as dCeigw, DCeiZop. 
as into 2, a8 algw, peor. 
av into gu, as adFave, AOE cvoy. 
ev into yu, as ebyouas, guyduny. 
os into q@, as olxi2w, axiGov- 


« is changed in some verbs into «1, as Iya, efyov. 
so is changed into sw, as goprd@w, sapracon. 


[Of the other vowels already long, « usually 
becomes 7; while », w, 7, 7, admit no augment 
whatever; a8, 4rrdouas, irrduny, freneas, &C.| 


Exceptions and Remarks. 


me All these changes from the long to the short vowel, 
their origin in the coalescing or contracting of the syllabic 
ts with the inttial vowel of the verb; as sayov, Hyov ; 
iskaiZov, AAwiZov. Among these contractions, those of ss into 
4, and so into w, are not so much in conformity with the com- 
mon rule of contractions, as that of ¢ into s. 
2. The verbs which change s into s, are the following : 


saw, 2rxbw, epvu. 
Fw, nw, dorinw 
$6i2u, Feropos, Ey. 
fw, eeycCopeu, TN) 
erigou, Eprw. 

SAxw, SpariCu. 


[Of these, the verb ¢w has given rise to much discussion. 
While some consider it merely as another instance of the 
change of ¢ into «, others maintain that sira, slrov, &c. do 
not properly come from érw, but from the form si#w, with the 
first syllable lengthened after the manner of the Ionians ; for 
they assert, that, if it be viewed as coming from feu, would 
be an augment, and would be retained throughout the moots 

contrary to all analogy. | . 
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[3. In general where the augment: would interfere with ev- 
phony, or produce confusion, we find it omitted, and the verb 
remaining unchanged. The following instances are particu- 
larly worthy of notice. | 

[ Verbs ina: No augment takes place in dydiZopar, dndiccu, 
aiw, au, only that in iw the short a is lengthened. The long 
a also remains unchanged in the old Attic, in dvadéw, (com- 
monly dvarloxw,) dvarwxa, dvaduca, &c. In the modern Attic, 
however, and in the other dialects, we have alternately dvj\uca 
and 7vaAwea, and in the perfect drmAwxa and Avaduxa. 

Verbs ins: The s remains unchanged in égunvedw. 

Verbs in ¢: These have no augment; with the single ex- 
ception of sixa¢w which takes ore in the 4ttic writers, as, ¢i- . 

Ku, cixada, sixactuor; Att. yrxaca, nxacpos. 

Verbs m sv: The usage in these is far from being certain ; 
sv is often changed into mv in editions, although the readings, 
in this respect, are very fluctuating ; frequently one or more 
MSS. have nv where the editions give sv. The Grammarians 
for the most part condemn yu. The verb sigicxw, with a very 
few exceptions, never has yu. 

[Verbs in o: Some verbs in « seldom or never receive the 
augment. Such are oféw, and words compounded of olwvog, 
and ofa¥, as olwvotxord), oiaxovouci. Others, as oidw, olugéu, oc- 
cur only in Ionic, and on that account have no augment. 

[4. The Attics in some words prefix ¢ instead of the fem- 
poral augment, particularly in verbs which begin with an im- 
mutable vowel, as, Gaga for 720; &&Auxa for jAuxa. They 
also prefix the syllabic augment to the temporal, as sdpun, si 
gaxa, from égaw; instead of which, the Ionic ciguy, digaxa, rarely 
occur in their works. In the same manner, the compound 
dvoiyw makes dvévga, dvéwyycu, dvéwya, not dvgga, dvdtypce. | 


Attic Reduplication, 


[In verbs which begin with a vowel, the Ionians, but still 
more the Attics, use a sort. of reduplication, repeating the 
first letters of the perfect and pluperfect, but-instead of the . 
long vowel taking the corresponding short one; as, dynye 
for ysexa, from dyéigw ; deupuya for devya, from épiow ; 3 
da for ida, from 62w ; gunusxa for fusxa, from éudw ; sAprvba 
for FAvoa, from Egyopas ; dxhxoa for Froo., from dxobwy Ti Noguea 

for FAawes, from Abu. | 
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[In éyehyopa a pis added, probably from the abbreviation of . 
the present tense @ypoucs for eysipopon : cgalgnns, dpaienyos, are 
merely Ionic forms from for 7gaxa, Henuos, from alpeéw. | 

[In the pluperfect the vowel is made long in the reduplica- 
tion, as Axnxcsw ; ciecpuxro s HAnrdpmy; except only 2rvAvéa, 
which makes éAnAvésv. | 


Ill. dugment in Compound Verbs. 


1. Verbs compounded with a Preposition take 
the Augment between the Preposition and the 
Verb, as xgorGaAAw, xeoréCuArov. 


1, The prepositions [with the exception of #sgi,] throw 
away the final vowel when they stand in composition before 
avowel; as dréxyu, from dro and éyw. [In the case of the 
preposition #¢0, the o is usually contracted with s; as rgovRn 
for xpoéGn, from veo and Baivu. | 

2. If, after this elision, the Preposition comes before an as- 
pirate, it changes its soft into an aspirate ; as dougéw, from 
, dwt and aigéw. : 

3. ’Ex in composition becomes ¢Z before a vowel, as éxpdeu, 
eépspov. °Ev and vv, which change the v before a consonant, 
resume it before a vowel, as éupcvw, evéuevov. dv sometimes 
drops the v, as du@yréw. P is double after a vowel, as Osaep 
pow. 


2. Verbs compounded with eé and dd¢, if they 
are susceptible of the temporal augment, take 
it in the middle also between these particles and 
the verb; as sdogzéw, sdagxouv: ducngerréw; dvon- 
gioroup. 


[ When, however, an immutable vowel or a consonant fol- © 
lows these particles, the verb either receives the augment at 
the beginning, as dudwréw, Educdrovy , sdqgaivopn.or, MWERaVoND > 
dutruy ta, dedvoriynxa ; or those beginning with & more cow 
monly take no augment, as eduryiop.os, svuyooyny. \ 
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General Remarks on the Augment of Compound | 


Verbs 


[ Obs. 1. In the case of some compound verbs, whose sim 
ple verb is nearly or quite obsolete, the augment precedes th 
preposition. In this, however, the custom is not invariable 
since many verbs of this kind in some writers receive th 
augment in the beginning, in others in the middle ; thus, fror 
xabsidw we have both éxaésvdov and xabyidov, the latter some 
times in the best writers; from xaénuas we have éxadjumy an 
xabnuay. | 

[ Obs. 2. In general all such verbs as are not so much them 
selves compounded with another word, as derived immediate 
ly from a compound word of another part of speech, havi 
the augment at the beginning; as oixodouzw, oxoddpouy, fron 
olxodcpos ; Orparowsdsiw, eorparowédsuda, from oOrpariesdov. I 
will be found hence, that many verbs, in which the preposi 
tion enters, prefix the augment, they coming immediatel! 
from a compound term ; as évavriodyos, Avavesousny, from évav 
riog; dvriGord, AveiGcAow, from avriGor}. It is most usual 
however, even in such verbs, that the augment follow th 
preposition, as egexAnciacav, from éxxdyoia2w, though it com 
from exdrncia ; xpopnrsiw, xposphrevda, though it come from «ge 
ghrns ; sairndciw, ewirerhdsuxa, though it come from éairydrs: 
&c. 


Obs. 3. Some verbs take an augment both before and afte 
the preposition ; as, dvopgddw, nviagboov ; evoxAsw, Avex Aouv ; dvé 
XW, hveryspny, jverxouny; mapovén, ewrapuvyda, wewrapvyra 
srapuvndnv. [A still greater irregularity, however, exists i 
the verbs diaxovéw and diairéw ; from the former we havo, i 
the writings of the modern Attics and Atticists, dsdsnxdvnxa, anc 
from the other édijrn¢«, though the verbs respectively com¢ 
from d:dxovog and diaura, where the a forms the beginning of 1 
new word. | 


. FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


The Imperfect 


is formed from the present, by prefixing the 
Augment, and changing w wio ov, 88 rhxea, Wer 
"Os. 
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[Obs. The Ionians and Dorians use a peculiar augment, 
uch consists in the termination ¢xvv, in which case the pro- 
r augment is omitted ; as wéyarsoxs for Sweuwe 5 Eacxe for sia 5 
uvacxs for édipve. So also in the passive, woiésoxero for éaoi- 
0; PardAdgexero for 0adrsro. This form is even used vb, an 
tic writer, Sophocles, Antig. 963. as ravecxé. | 


| The First Future 


formed from the Present, by changing the last 
llable in the — 

First Conjugation into yw, a3 rizr, riba; 

in the Second into Zw, as Agyw, AZEw; 

in the Third into ew, as riw, riew; 

in the Fourth, by circumflexing the last sylla- 
e, and shortening the penultima, as Wdarw, 
%A.G- _ 


[These several changes, which are more or less dependant 
on the general principle of euphony, will be found explain- 
under Obs. 2. next, following. | 


Verbs in dw, é, and éw, in general change 
id ¢ into , and o into w; as rimew rihow; Pidcw, 
Ajow; Onrdw, Onadow. (Obs. 4.) 


Four verbs change the soft of the first syllable 
to an aspirate breathing ; viz. | 


By, bu. reew,  Opirba 
TREX Wy Oeiw. | rigw, ‘ Birpw. 


[The reason of this change is given in Obs. 6. next fol- 


ving. | 

[ Obs. 1. The original termination of the future appears to 

ve been the same in all verbs, namely, iéw, from w. “Toss 
find yet, 60é¢u from Gru, dgééw from dew. The YEAS 
o fw underwent a double change . partly on QCTOUBK © 
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euphony, and partly to distinguish, by different forms, two } 7 
senses of a word, in some verbs «, in others ¢, was rejected. 
The first form remained peculiar to the Holians, and hence 
the Grammarians called cgca, xi gcou, in Homer, Holic forms; 
the second, which rejects ¢, was chiefly peculiar to the Io 
nians and Attics, both of whom, the latter regularly, contract 
ém into d. The Attics do this exclusively in verbs whose 
characteristic is A, p, v,@; as dyyéAAw, fut. dyyerdi; Becus, 
fut. Bespd; pévw, fut. pevers cwsiew, fut. csp); in the rest 
they have for the most part ¢, but in the futures in gew, au, 
60w, itw, they very frequently reject ¢, and contract what re 
mains, as xaA® for xadéow, €A0 for éAdow, duovos for dpccopa, 
olxrie) for oixricw. 


Thus from the original form of the future e¢w, which re- 
mained only in some verbs, two new forms in ¢w and éw con- 
tracted 4, arose; the latter of which was used chiefly in 
verbs whose characteristic was A, p, v, e, the former in the 
rest. The former is generally denominated the First Future ; 
the other also is called the First Future in verbs whose cha- 
racteristic is A, #,v, e; in the rest it is termed the Second 
Future. This Second Future, however, is, after all, an imagi- 
nary tensc, being a mere invention of the Grammarians, and 
ought in strictness to be banished from the common School- 
Grammars. | : 

[ Obs. 2. All the changes mentioned above, as occurring in 
the several conjugations, are grounded upon the existence of 
the old form éow, and the principle of euphony. According 
to the rules of euphony, the consonants 4, 4, +, Z are omitted 
before ¢, and the remaining consonants £, ¢, 9, y, x, x, are 
united with the ¢ following, and form the double consonants, 
- and £; while if v precedes 4, 4, s, %, it is thrown out, but 
that the syllable may remain long, : is inserted after s ; hence 
we have tLe following changes : 


“  _. neiiie~- 


Ist. Conjugation. Oldest form of the future, rurréow, re- 
jecting s, by Syncope, we have riarew, rejecting + before ¢, by 
the rule of euphony, we have sirdéw, and lastly, by substitut- 
ing the double consonant for #¢, there results si-)w. - 


2d. Conjugation. Oldest form of the future, Asydew, re- 
ecting the s we have Aégy¢w, and by a substitution of the dov- 
le consonant, A¢¥w. There are some classes of verbs, which 
fall under this conjugation, in which other and older forms af 
the present must be supposed in order to deduce the future im 
&w ; these are, 


hae. 
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Verbs in Zu, as xpa2u, oliir2u, drorigw, craw. It is very 
probable that the original form of these verbs was in 
yu, as xpayu, oluayw, &c. This may be inferred from 
the second aorist éxgayov, and from the derivative 
forms oipwyh, ddoAvyh, drayuv. Hence it is easy to ac- 
count for the future in gw; thus, oldest form xgayéeu, 
by syncope xpaysu, by substituting the double conso- 
nant xeagw: and in a similar way of the rest. 

But some verbs in Zw have both gw and ow in the future, 
as apragu, raiw, dugigw, &c. In these gw is the ancient 
form, which is retained in Doric; while ow is the later 
and softened form. 

Other verbs in @w take y before 2; as xAa2u, xrAnyku ; 
hadu, rhaygu. ‘These come from old forms in yyw, 
as xavyw, TAayyw ; hence, oldest form xAayyéew, by 
syncope xAayyow, by substitution xAaygw: and so of 
others. 

Verbs in ¢¢w and rrw, as opittu, rapadcw, Cparsw or Opie 
gi The greater part, if not all of these, are derived 

om older forms in xw and yw: as pide, from eixu, 
whence gpixn; ragaccw, from ragayw, hence tagaxeow, 
by syncope scagayow,. by substitution cagagw; &c. 
_ There are also verbs in ¢¢w and rrw of the third con- 
jugation ; these are mentioned in the next article. 
3d. Conjugation, Oldest form of the future sizew ; reject- 
x § by syncope we have sicw. There are some verbs in ¢¢w 
d ¢rw, which are of this conjugation; as apuirrw or dpusear, . 
lure apuddw; TAadew, TAadW ; inarcu, inaow; &c. ‘These 
> considered merely as lengthened forms of verbs pure, and 
nce have ow in the future. 
4th. Conjugation. In verbs whose characteristic is A, p, v, 
the Ionians generally, and the Attics exclusively, use the 
m &), contracted 4, for the future, as has been already re- 
wked. In this case, however, the penultima, which was 
ig in the present, is always made short, probably because 
} tone then rested chiefly on the last syllable; thus » was 
anged into a;, as, 6, ov, into a, &, 0, and svinto v. Thus, 
d, AP; Créiow, cweeti, &c. If the penultima be long by 
sition, the latter of the two consonants is rejected ; as jad- 
fw, by rejecting one of the A’s, and by syncope, jadcw, and 
tly, by contraction jar. Soalso ¢ré\rw, oredr; téver, 
Ud; xrsivw, xrsvi; Sc. Inthe same manner, the doubtfirl 
wels, which were long in the present, become shortin he 
ure; as xgrvu, xpiveis dutvw, dive. 
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In some verbs the ¢ which thus arises from the abbrevia 
tion, is often changed into a in dissyllables, because s, in the 
rapidity of pronunciation, becomes more indistinct, and ap- 
proaches nearer in sound to « oro; thus ssuvw makes ci 
and say); &c. This is commonly, though incorrectly, styled 
the 2d. Future. ] 

Obs. 3. The analogy of formation extends in some measure 
to the Latin. The Perfect of the third conjugation is formed 
from the present, by changing 0 into 8; as scribo, seribst or 
scripst ; dtco, dicst or dia; figo, figss or fizt; demo, demst or 
dempsi; carpo, carpst; &c. To avoid harshness, a letter is 
frequently left out, as parco, parsi; ludo, lusi; &c. Thes 
too is frequently omitted; and sometimes in that case it is re- 
sumed in the supine, as scando, scandt, scansum; verto, vertt, 
versum, &c. 

[Obs. 4. Verbs Pure. The following exceptions occur to 
the rule given for the formation of the future of verbs in au, 
éw, and 6w : . 

1. Verbs in dw, whose final syllable is preceded by the vow- 
els ¢ ands, or by the consonants A and ¢, make the fu- 
ture in dow; as dhw, gadw; pediaw, perdidow, yedau, 
yeradw ; dpdw, deadws to which add xpspaw, xpsyasu. 
The following are exceptions; yedw, xendw 3 cada, 
contracted rAdw, cAn¢w ; and most verbs which have 
s, 0, before the final aw, as Codaw, Bontw; dAokw, adshe- 
du: dxpocoucr, however, makes dxpoaomas, 


The Ionians, however, often put an 17, e. g. weghdu, a8: 


the Dorians universally do an a, e. g. Boddw, ripddu, 
The verb xaw, an Attic contracted form for xaiw, and the 
verb xAdw, a similar one for xAaiw, both make avow in the 
future ; as, xaicw, xAavew, like the verbs from which 
they are contracted. Both these verbs, xaw, and xAaw 
have no contractions, and the student must be careful 
not to confound this xA@w with the long «, with xAdw 
frango, a contract verb, whose penult is short. 

3. Verbs in gw sometimes make é¢w in the future; these are 
Térsw, dextw, éw, dxdomou, argu, éugw, varxéw, &c. Some 
verbs which are comprehended under this head, come 
from verbs in w, as éAgew, dedtw, aidgécouos, from GAs, 
Gigui, aidouas: and, probably, in rsAdw, dexgw, and the 
rest which have been mentioned, the future in é€w is 
from the primitive: forms ré\w, agxw, dxopou, dru, 
uci, veixnw; instead of which the forms in é came sub 

sequently into use. 


i 
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Some verbs in éw have éow and 4¢w in the future, because 
there were two forms in the present tense, each of 
which had its future; one of these forms, however, 
is always more-in use than the other; thus, xaAéw 
and alvéw, in Attic, have commonly xadrzow, alvéow ; 
and 6éw, wodéw, and #ovéw, have more commonly dew, 
wobnow, rov7zew. Other verbs which have éow and 4¢w, 
are ddw, xndéw, xowéu, xopdu, xoréu, Orspsu, popéw. 


Some verbs in éw have, in the future, sicw, as dfw, I run: 
which makes also ésv¢ouas: véw, [ swim: wrdéw, I sail: 
avéw, I blow : béw, I flow : yf, I pour. ‘These futures 
are probably from the Molo-Doric Dialect, in which 
the Digamma was often expressed by v; and they are 
thus formed to distinguish them from 47¢w, the future 
of ridnus ; vngw, the future of véw, vydw, Ispin: #r\hou, 
the future of rA7ydu, I fill: byow, the future of béw, J 
speak : and xéow, the future of yé2u. 

3. Verbs in ow, which are not derivative, make ccw, not ww, 
in the future, as éycw, (whence duvys borrows) éjdcw ; 
dpcw, dpoow ; dviw, dvodw. . 

[Obs. 5. Many Barytone verbs are frequently formed by 
the Attics and Ionians like contracted verbs, by changing w 
into 40w: as BarrAw, BarrAgow ; didacxw, didacx7ntw 3 xadsidu, 
xabsvdnou 3 xAaiw, xAohew ; vénw, veuhow ; which is the only 
future in use in this verb; ciarrw, currgjow ; hence also, Bov- 
Aopos, Bovrncopos ; olopos, ofyPouars olyouou, oixndonas, Pro- 
bably this form was occasioned by a custom. on the part of 
the Ionians, of lengthening many verbs in w, by substituting 
the termination é. The Jonians said, for instance, pwoyéopas, 
CupEarAdouas, &c. What might regularly take place in some 
verbs, was afterwards transferred by custom to other verbs 
also, without implying the necessity or utility of considering 
every future in 7¢w, as having for its basis a present in éu. | 

Obs. 6. The verbs yw, reéxw, eeéqu, rbow, were originally 
Syu, deéyu, deépw, dow, and were changed with their initial 
letter into a soft, for euphony sake, inasmuch as two succes- 
sive syllables can seldom commence each with an aspirate : 
in the future, however, the second aspirate disappears, and 
therefore the first is restored, as éw, deéZw, &c. this is clear- 
ly evinced by the perfect, which in the active is rérgspa, and 
not +é6gepa, but in the Passive rééeapjmou. 
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The First Aorist 


is formed from the First Future by prefixing the 
Augment, and changing w into a, as réLw, trode. 

A doubtful vowel in the penultima of the First 
Aorist of the Fourth Conjugation, is made long; 
a is changed into », and ¢ into 4, as xginii, Exgiva; 
PaAG, epnro; &U0vG, Huova. 


Obs. If the penult of the Present has ou, that of the First 
Aorist, in the common Dialect has a, in the Attic 43; as Cy 
paiva, ena, conwava, Attic cohpyva. The Ionians also adopt 
7 instead of a in such verbs, as xabaigw, xabapé, ixcdaga, Ionic. 
exddnpe.. 


*Eixa and fveyxo, are formed from the Present; — 
Axo, 20nxa, Zdwxe, from the Perfect. 
The following drop the ¢ of the Future; 


xea, HxEsO. XEd, $x6te. 

AAEVas HrAsua. TEVR, breve. 

20610). xm. ved, iy ea. 
The Perfect 


is formed from the First Future by prefixing the 
Continued Augment, and changing in the 

Ist. Conjugation, pa into ga, as rdw, rirvda ; 

in the 2d, Conjugation, Zw into ya, as AéZo, Aé- 
AEXO § 

tn the 3d. Conjugation, cw into za, as rica, ré- 
F120 ; 

in the 4th. Conjugation, d into xa, as aad, 
apa Ax. : 

Dissyllables in Aw and ew, change @ into za, 
and the s of the First Future into a, as orsdé, 
orarxa, from crérrw; creed, Eexaexa, from orslow; 
Polysyllables, on the contrary, retain the ¢; as dy- 


peri, hy yerxa, from dryyirro. 


a. 


WS 


Verbs in ssw, vew, and ssw, throw away » before 
x, and retain the short vowel of the future : which, 
however, in verbs in eiyw, is changed into @; as 
xpsvis, xéxpixe., from xelvw ;. xrevd, ExT axe, from xrelsa; 
shovi, xéixduza, from xAdvw. 
. Verbs in airy change » before x into y; as @a- 
15, Tépayxe, from Pairw; paiard, psployxa, from 
piv, = | 


[ Obs. 1. As the Perfect in some verbs pre-supposes a fu- 
ture in ow, so verbs in yw and vw particularly pre-suppose a 
future in 4¢w, and change & into yxa 5 as, vend, vevéunxa: pee 
vil, wEuevnxa s deauci, dedeapyxa ; to which the Grammarians 
also add, Spspii, BsCedunxa; cpeuii, cereéunxa. So from daia, 
or d¢w, comes the perfect dedanxa, as if from a future dajew : 
from psa comes 2p5yxa ; from yaigw, xsxaenxx, Some suffer 
syncope, as SéBAyxe for BsCaryxx ; déunxa, for dedéunxa from 
dipw 3 xéxpyxo. for xexipyxa from xan; cérpnxa for cerdunnes 
from réuvw. In these perfects, the futures in 77w, as Baryou, 
dpapnow, psvndw, &&c. are pre-supposed ; which, however, were 
hardly in use any more than the forms of the present psvéw, 
dpapéw, which some assume. ] 

Obs. 2. In some verbs pure, and also in giw, the Ionians 
and Atolians reject x in the perfect, in which case y either 
remains unchanged, or becomes «a or ¢, according as it was 
derived from « or s in the present. Thus éornu¢ for sornxie ; 
csbvnug for cedvynxds; Beads for SsSyxus from Baw. Often, 
after this, n@s, nés, are contracted into s, in which case the 
Ionians and Attics often insert 5, as E¢r-sig, -sdirog 3 rebv-sdig, 
-stirog. | 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the Perfect, by prefixing ¢ to the 
Continued Augment, if there 1s a Reduplication, 
and changing a into es; as rérupa, ererdQesv. 


{ Obs. The original termination of this tense appears -to 
have been sa, which occurs in Homer and HWerodows, e. g- 
in the Perteet middle, weroiben, Od. i. 445 testnxsa, Od. E- 
167. is é%@ was changed, as in the Augment, someume 
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into 4, (whence the Attic and Doric forms 75n, nexhvy,) @ 
sometimes into with the addition of v. ] 


The Second Aorist 


is formed ftom the Present by prefixing the Au 
ment, changing w into oy, and shortening the p 
nultima, as rigrw, rvxov. 


The Penultima is shortened, 
1. In vowels, by the change of 


” A7Gw, EAadCov, (ved. Obs, 3.) 
wi: ; Teuryal, eredryov. 
j Into @, as Paiva, EPoovor, 
au TAG, ex OD. 
rT} into i, AS Achlrw, ATzrov. 
sv IntO 9, aS Dedyw, Epvyov. 


In Dissyllables of the Fourth Conjugation, 
and es are changed into a, as déew, agov ; owelt 
Yexdeov. In Polysyllables eis changed into «, 
dyelew, Hyegov. (vid. Obs. 2.) 

2. In consonants by the omission of ¢, and 
the last of two liquids; as rirrw, Erixov ; Pobd? 
pctAov. 

Some Mutes are changed into others of t 
same order ; thus, | 


Brdarea, #CrAxCov. 
x into £, as hier éxctruCov. (vid.Obs. 
xeumra, ExevCop. 
ORT ts ndov, (seldom foun 
Béwrw,  %Cagor. (seldom foun 
bdzru, era Pov. 
w into @, a8 < farrw, eppaPor. 
oxaaro,  toxo&pov. (seldom foun 
plare, Bp pi Dov. 
Ldpizra, ‘Wedgor. (Geldom for 
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ob, eo LvyOV. 
x ito 7). as iy, eLoyov. 


Verbs in @w and cow of the Second Conjuga- 
tion, form the Second Aorist in yoy; of the Third 
Conjugation, in doy ; as, redoow, xedkw, txeayon; 
Oeclw, Dedow, 2peadov. (vid. Obs. 6.) 

erbs pure want the Second Aorist, and the 
forms which do occur come from barytone verbs 
that are sometimes met with in the present ; thus 
- Housoy from dovzéw; Zraxov from Agjxw; Euuxos 
from pozu.] 

[The Second Aorist is wanting also in all de- 
nvative verbs formed from other verbs with a 
regular termination, like d@w, i2w, aivw, tvw, edw. 
All verbs, moreover, which cannot undergo any 
of the changes mentioned above, as égda, yedOw, 
&c. and all verbs in which there would be no dif- 
ference between the Second Aorist and Imper- 
fect, except in the quantity of the vowel, want 
the former tense. They may have, however, a 
Second Aorist Passive, as éyeaony.] 

[Of other verbs, the greater part have the First 
Aorist, and much the smaller portion the Second, 
although it 1s assumed in the grammar even in 
verbs which do not possess it, in order to teach 
the formation of other tenses, particularly the 
Second Aorist Passive.] 


Observations on the Second Aorist, 


[Obs. 1. The true mode of forming this tense is undoubt- - 
edly from the second future, as it is called. (vid. Obs. 6. be- 
low, and the observations on the second future.) \ 

[Obs. 2. From the necessity of a short penuliirna. vo he 

second aorist, it frequently happens that when tWo consones 
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come together they are transposed, as dégxw, Sdgaxov; sxipbu, 
%xpatov. These forms, however, occur enly in the Ionic and 
other old poets. | 
Obs. 3. ITAHo0w, to strike the body, makes ExAnyov ; to strike 
the mind, éxdayov. 

-[ Obs. 4. The change of s into « in the second aorist of Dis- 
syllables of the Fourth Conjugation, takes place in some verbs 
beginning with a Mute and Liquid, as rdw, éxAanov ; xASara, 
Exrarov; Srespw, Etrpapor. | 

[ Obs. 5. The aorists 26AaGov, ExaduGov, ExeuCov, are suppor 
ed to come from the old radical forms, BAGbw, xadv6w, xpobu. 
With regard, however, to’ the verbs which change ¢ of the 
present into 9 in the second aorist, as darrw, parrw, pigru, 
épverw, it must be observed, that many are led to consider these 
second aorists as coming from old radical forms rapw, papu, 
bigu, 6¢spu ; whereas, on the contrary, these last appear to have 
been originally themselves derivative forms instead of rau, 
paw, pirw, revRW. | 

[ Obs. 6. Verbs, which in the present have Z or ¢¢, receive 
in the future either fw or ¢w, according as they are of the se- 
cond or fourth Conjugation. When they form the future in 
gw, then & and o¢ are considered as equivalent to y, x, or x 
Hence £w is from yéew, and by rejecting the ¢ we have yéw, 
which by contraction becomes yw, whence the second aonst 

ov; thus, rgaddw, rpaku, (rpayitw, wpaysu, xpayi,) Expayov. 

f again the future of these verbs is in ow, where ¢ has re- 
jected the lingual 6, this 6 necessarily enters again into the 
second aorist, as paw, peadw, (ppadéow, peadéw, ppadsi,) Epga~ 
dov. This all proceeds on the supposition, however, that the 
second aorist is formed from the future, which is undoubted- 
ly the true mode of deriving it. vid. Obs. 2, on Second Fu- 
ture.| 
[ Obs. 6. The x seems to have been considered by the 
Greeks as inconsistent with the short penultima ; hence it is 
changed into y, as in Jwyw, igw (Luyd) éLuyov. ] 


The Second Future . 


is formed from the Second Aorist, by dropping 


the Augment, and changing o» into » circumflex- 
ed; as gruxoy, rura. 


Ovs. 1. The Second Future is originally the wame ea he 


& Thus, sirsw made curicu, rejecting the 8, voxéu,\. ©. 


s 
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wilw. The old form surécw became, in the Ionic dialect, sv- 
«tw, and in the Attic, cur. SoalsoAsyéow, Aéyou, AeEw; Io- 
nic Asyéw; Attic Asy. Verbs in Aw, pu, vw, ew, have only 
one form of a future, which ought not to be termed their se- 
cond future, but simply their future; thus, Jargow, jargu, 
or5. Hence in reality a second Future does not exist. 

[Obs. 2. From the preceding observation of Dr. Valpey, 
which is supported by the authority of the best Grammarians, 
it will be seen at once, that the mode of forming the second 
future from the second aorist, is decidedly erroneous. The 
latter, in truth, is derived from the former; and, as the second 
future is, in fact, only an Attic form of the original future, so 
the second aorist is nothing more than an aorist derived from 
this Attic form, and in its meaning differing in no respect from 
the first aorist. vid. Observations on the Tenses. | 


Attic Future. 


[What is called the Attic Future may here be noticed. 
The form is, indeed, used by the Ionians sometimes, but the . 
Attics are especially remarkable: for its use, and hence the 
name it has received. This consists in throwing out ¢, in 
dfw, {, ifw, 6¢w, of the future, and in making the vowels, 
which thereby meet together, coalesce ; thus, ée\) for ee. — 


ager, €d0) for draw, dsacxsdd for diagxeda.ow, xar& for xardow, 


paysigdas for payécsobas; xoust for xopitw ; xousoueda. for xopss. 
Copsder ; cvorxeses for dvoixsiow ; ouovjos for cudcouass edrsudspoie 
for 2Asudegaoouei, &c. . It extends to the moods and participle: 
of the future, and to the middle voice. ] | 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Moods and Tenses. : 


Indic. Imper. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 


Present. [rvmrrowcs 
Imperf.  [éeverropny 
Perfect.  |rgruppoas 

Pluperf. |érscuppnv } résvn}o 
P. p. Fut.|rsri-)-ones 

Ist. Aor. [ercpdny cpd-yri 
Ist. Fut. {eupbho'=opces 

24. Aor. ferveny icun-nbs 
4d, Fut. [ruwh0-onos 


TONT-0U 
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Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present, [ am struck. 


S. rvrropas, TUBTN, TUBTETHS, 

D. rurréusbov, suxsecboy, suxrecboy, 

P. surrousba, cusrecbe,  scumrovres. 

Imperfect, [was tn the situation, or custom, of being 

struck. | 

S. érurréuny, érurrou, érurrero, 

D. érerréuchov, — éruxrecbov, éeruxrdadny, 

P. érurrépeber, trumrecbe, éruxrovro. 
Perfect, I have been struck. 

S. séroupmas, rérurpas, TETURT Os 

D. rerbupedor, . réruDpbov, rérupbor, 

P. rerdupcda, sérupds, rerupcvos slot. 

| Pluperfect, I had been struck. 

5. drerdupny, érérurlo, ErévurT0, 

D. trerdupucdon, erérupbov, éreruddnp, 

P. drerdupeda, erirupde, — rervpévos Hocus. 
Paulo-post-Futurum, [am on the point of being 
struck. 

S. rerdboucs, - rerun, ‘veruleras, 

D.rervducbov, . reruberbov, rerurperdoy, 

}. rerupoueba, rerupsobe, rerviorras. 
First Aorist, [was struck. 

8. érdpdny éruddne, drupén, 

». éruQdnrov,  érugdyrny, 

>. érdQdnysy, érupdnre, érdpdnoar. 


First Future, I shall be struck. 
5. rupbjropcs, rupdion,  rupdgreraes, 
D. rvgdncbusbov, ruedhrecbor, suddacrrtnn, | 
P. rvPInrdushe, supbicects, TUQsioortar 
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Second Aorist, [ was struck. 


‘2, éruzne, érurn, 
érurnroy, érurnray, 
‘Need, érurnre, ETUTNTHY. . 
Second Future, I shall be struck. 
j7Op.0es, TUENON, TUNES OS, 
jroebov,  ruxnorerboy, curhoerdoy, 
jwouelan, srurnrecds, TSUTHC OTS. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present, be struck. 


TUTTON, currécbu, 
somrecboy, rurriabuy, 
runrreobe, surrécbucny.. 
Perfect, have been struck. 
rérvLo, rerdpou, 
cervboy, reropbuy, 
rérupde, reriQbuccy. 
First Aorist, be struck. | 
ro0Onrs, rv0bara, 
TUDOnroy, supdyray, 
rugenre, rupdyrwces. 
Second Aorist, be struck. 
rornis, TUR HT GIs 
TOTNT OY, . TUBATWY, 
TUTNTEs TUTNTWCHY. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present, [ might be struck. 


‘olny, TUBT010, TUFTOTO, 
oiuelov, sruxroieboy, curroiciny, 
Wyche,  sroxrroiabe, TUSTOWTO- 


11 
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Perfect, J might have been struck. 


S. reruppévog sinv, e806, 847; 
D. reruppéva, EINTOD, EbNTND, 
P. reruppévos cinuey, sinre, sinoay. 
Paulo-post-Futurum, I might be on the point of be- 
ing struck. 


S. rernLoiuny, TETVL0I0, rervnLoro, 
D. rerudoiucov, rervposcbor, rervpolordny, 
P. rervpoineda,  rervbowde, servrpouwro. 


First Aorist, I might have been struck. 


S. cupdeiny, rupbelyg, supdcin, 
D. rupdesnrov,  supdernrny, 
P. rupdsinusy, ruddeinre,  ruddelnoay. 


First Future, [ might be struck hereafter. 


S. rocénooiuny, rupdyroio, ropdgroiro, 
D. rugdnooiusdov, repdjcoicbov, rupdnroledms, 
P. rupdncoineda,  rvpdjroicde, rupdnrosro. 


Second Aorist, [ might have been struck. 


S. rurciny, TUTEINS, curein, 
TuTeinros, TUFENTNY, 
P. cureingsy, ruzelyre, rorelnoay, 
Second Future, [ might be struck hereafter. 
S. rurnroluny, TUTTO, TurhooIro, 


D. ruznroiuchos,  roxycoicbov, ruxncoicdnp. 
P. suxnooiuela,  ruxqroirbe, sruxhcoirro. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, [ may be struck. 


S. rérrapot, TURTN, TUTTNTA, 
D. suxrdpucbov,  guaryctoy,  toxrasdar, 
P. rurrdusba, cusryche,  «—«- FUT TUNTOA, 
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Perfect, [ may have been struck 


ULLEVOS tip ts : f 
"DpLLEVO, irov, TOV, 
‘UpbpeevOs GEV, ATE, Gob. 
First Aorist, 1 may have been struck. 
66s, ruoeyic, ruody, 
sucvjrov, srupdqros, 
bai prev, rupbire,, ruta. 
Second Aorist, [ may have been struck. 
Gy rurns, TUT, 
TUF HOY, TUBATOD, 
raeev, TUSHTE, TUTWCS. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


nt, ruxrecbas, to be struck. 
st, reru¢das, to have been struck. 
Futurum, séropecdas, to be on the point of bes 
struck. 
Aorist, ru@djves, to have been struck. 
Future, rupdycscbas, to be going to be struck. 
id Aorist, curiae, fo have gems struck. 
id Fut. rumqosodas, to be going to be struck. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present, bewng struck, 


rrOuevos, FuTroevn, TUTTULEYOY, 
"TOMLEVOU, Tuxronevns,  ruzTopévov, &C, 


Perfect, having been struck, 


yeeros, = srubyn, —«- FET DIL PLEVON, 
Y4pesvou, FET UALEVNS,  — TETVILLLAVOD. 
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Paulo-post-Futurum, being on the point of being 
struck. | 


N. seruripduevog, rervpoutyn,  rervrbdmesos, 
_ G. rerupopévor, — rerupoméons, rervnpopdvon. 


First Aorist, having been struck. 


N. rupdeis, ruglcion, rupdey, 
G. rupbésrog, cupbcione, rupderroe. 


First Future, going to be struck. 


N. rupdnedpevoe, rdpdnrouivn, ropdnedpesos, 
G. rupdnconivov, rupdnoouévns, rudnoopévov. 


Second Aorist, huving been struck. 


N. romwele, TUE EC Oy corey 
G. rorivros, cursiong, rorbyrog. 


Second Future, going to be struck. 


N, rurnoduevog, rexnoouévn, somncopéroy, 
G. rurnromévov,  ruryoouerns, ruTnroévov. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


The Present 
is formed from the Present Active, by changing s 
INtO opus, AS TUTT-W, FUTT-OMGS. 

The Imperfect 

is formed from the Imperfect Active, by chang 
ing » into pyr, as Brurro-y, éruwrd-pqy- 

The Perfect 
is formed from the Perfect Active, by changing, 
in the 

Ist Cong. dau pure into pwonr, a8 tite-Qe,, cer 
fea 5 
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$a impure into was, as réree-Pa, rérep- pas ; 

In the 2nd. ya into yuo, as AéAs- ya, AEAE-ry Es 

In the 3d. xa into cas, as riden-xa, reppa- 
COs; | 

In the 4th. xe into wes, as hLadr-xe, hLedr-pes. 

Verbs of the Third Conjugation in w pure, if 
the penultima of the Perfect be long, change xa 
Into pas, as re—irn-xze, TePlAn- wos. 


Obs. 1. The following, however, are excepted from this rule 
and retain ¢, dxovw, jxovdnos; bpaiw, rédpaudpms; xeAsvw, xExd=— 
AST UAL; KAI, KEKASIO WON ; xPOUW, XExPoU Ha ; Tai, TErosTpes ° 
acain, Exrraitpat; Csiw, céceicuc. 

Obs. 2. Some have a peculiar usage, and change xa into 
pou, as deow, Foowor; sraw, FAawas, and by reduplication z\fAa- 
pou; déw, Oédeuos; bw, reduc; Avw, AgAuwos. 

Obs. 3. The perfect of most verbs in asw, ow, ave, 1, SU0, 
ow, ove), vw, originally ended in wa, which was afterwards chang- 
ed to opcs; hence we find ywwris and yuwsris, &c. 


Some Verbs shorten the long syllable of the 
Perfect Active, as éduxa, dédopas. 


Obs. On the same principle, sv is changed into v; thus, 
xéysuxa, xéyuepos and xéyxupas ; TEPsvya, TEPUY PO ; CETSUXA, TéTv~ 
Mal; TéTEUYO, TETUYpO. 


Dissyllables, whose first syllable has ree, change 
é into a: as reerw, rerpe@a, rereauuas: but they 
.resume it in the First Aorist, eres@dny. 


Synopsis of the formation of the Perf. Pass. in all its Per- 
sons. 


I. S. ceruppos, céru las cérurro, 
(for cérupposr, rérupgo, rétugra,) 
D. crerippedov, cérupbov, — sésupboy, 
P. csrippeda, +» srérupds, rérupcvor siete 
Il. S. Agrsypas, AgAeos, ALArExrou, 
(for AZAsyuos, AdAsysor, AEAEYTAA,) 
D. Asréypsbov, ArAsxbov,  AErsybov, : 
P. AsrAéypeda, AgAsX OE, Ksreypsva, ere 
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DI. S. wéwscpcu, wérsieas, aiwecras, 
(for #éesseoa:,) 
D. wensiopséoy, aérsiobov, «éaeicbov, 
P. wrsesiousba, wémescbs, , wexsioptvos sid. 
IV. S. eépappou, wépavons, wénavees, 
(for xépavpcs) 
D. repappsbov, wémavboy, wépavboy, 
P. wépcppsba, wépavs, EDA SVOS E10. 


The third person plural is formed from the third person 
singular by inserting v before so, as xéxgirau, xéxpwras, proba- 
bly from the old form, xéxgvxaveoi. But when a consonant 
comes before cas, the insertion of v would produce an inhar- 
monious sound. Hence a periphrasis is formed by the addi- 
tion of the verb siui to the Perfect Participle: thus reruppdvos 
sit for résuaveras. . 

The 2d. Person Imperative is formed by changing as of the 
2d. Person Indic. into 0; as réru)-as, céru)-o; the 3d. Pers. is 
formed by changing « of the 2d. Pers. Pl. Indic. into w; as 
réruod-s, retugb-w. 

The Infinitive is formed by changing s of the 2d. Person 
Plural Indicative into os, as cerupd-e, rerumd-ai. 

When the Perfect Indicative ends in pos pure, the peri- 
phrasis of the Participle with ciui does not take place in the 
Optative, and someftmes not in the Subjunctive ; but was in the 
Optative is changed into pny, apes into-ciyv; and,in the Sub- 
junctive, pos with the preceding vowel into wyo1; as Indic. 
cerinnwes, Opt. reriayunv, Subj. ceripcios. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the Perfect by changing pas into 
penv, and prefixing ¢ to the Continued Augment, 
if there is a Reduplication, as rérup-pos, érerdp- 
pony. | 

The Paulo-post-Futurum 


is formed from the second person singular of 
the Perfect, by changing as into owas, as rérud-a, 


rérvyp-on. 


[Qbs. 1. By some, this tense is formed from the First Fue 
oma Middle by prefixing the continued Augment, es thom, 
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circ. Its true formation, however, is from the perfect, 
a3 will be shown in the explanation of the force of the se- 
veral tenses. . 
‘ Obs. 2. No verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, or with the — 
| Temporal Augment, have this tense. oe 
;  [Obs. 3. By the Grammarians of the present day, this tens 
is generally styled the Third Future Passive. ] 


The First Aorist 


b 
| formed from the Third Person Singular of the 


Perfect, by dropping the Reduplication, chang- 
ing ras into dy», and the preceding soft into an 
aspirate mute, as rérur-ras, érd@-Ony. 

Four verbs assume ¢ ; Upparas, tppardny 5 eép- 
mroas, Euvncdny ; xéyenras, exenadny ; TEBANT OH, 
lxrgodnv. But cécworros drops it, as éowbny. 

- In some verbs the Penultima is shortened : 
thus, d@yenra: makes c&oneidny ; eenras, ebeedny ; 
éxnuntas, exnvedny ; réderras, eredny. 


Obs. In the third person plural of the Aorists, a syncope 
often takes place; thus, 4yspdsv for jyéedndav ; exdopndsv for 
ixocndnoav. 


The First Future 


. 1s formed from the First Aorist, by dropping the 
: Augment and changing » into copas, as érdpdn-y, 
ruDO%-cOes. | 


i 
The Second Aorist 
is formed from the Second Aorist Active, by 


changing oy into yy, as ruz-ov, érda-np. 


Obs. 1. No second Aorist passive occurs in dnv, énv, rny, or 
from verbs in w pure, except exdnv, 2danv, épbinv, dpuny. 
Obs. 2. The Tragic poets preferred the Pasewe forma fh 
the first aorist; the writers of the new comedy Were We 
attached to the smoother forms of the second B0Ts\. 
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The Second Future 


is formed from the Second Aorist, by dropping 
the Augment, and changing » into comes, a8 
EN-V, TUBH-COV. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


The Moods and Tenses. 


Indic. Impe. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part 
Present. |rigr-opat w 


Imperf. |érursopny -oipeyy |-copers |-eebos | -opsveg 


Perfect. |rérur-a 

Pluperf. |¢recorew } epee fe -évou Js 
Ist. Aor. |?ruLapny jrvb-cs |-cipny |-oas j-aobos |-cyrevos 
Ist. Fut. |ri.p-oos ~O1env -E6bas  |-duevos 
2d. Aor. jiturépnvy lrum-ob |-oiuny |-cuor |-d¢bas  |-op.evos 


2d. Fut. |ruw-oduas -oiny -5t0bas |-oup.syes. 


Numbers and Persons. 


The only Tenses differing from the-Active and 
Passive forms of verbs in w, are the First Aorists 
Indicative, Imperative, and Optative, and Second 
Future Indicative. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, I struck myself. 


S. érulduny, éruipa, irurparo, 
D. érulausbov, erobacdor, éruacbny, 
P. éruddpsda, irulacbe, trupayro. 


Second Future, I shall strike myself. 


S. reroiuas, TUT I, TUREIT Ls, 
D. rvrobushov, gureioboy, rurcicdar, 


f. svrotushe, rurciche,  rurointar. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, strike thyself. 


Toes, rordobu, 
cutachoy, srowarbur, 


tupacbe, surpdobucas. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, J might have been struck. 
S. robaluny, runpaio, rai 


ro by cn 


D. supaipetor,  supairbor, rupaledny. 
P. subaluede, surpass,  surbawro. 


Formation of the Tenses. 
The Present and Imperfect 
are the same as those of the Passive Voice, . 


The Perfect 


is formed from the Second Aorist, by prefixing 
the Reduplication and changing oy into a, as 
iruz-0v, TErut-a. 


Obs. Hence Verbs which want the Second Aorist Active, 
strictly speaking have no Perfect Middle. 


In Dissyllables, if the Second Aorist has « in 
the penultima, from a Present in « or «, the Per- 
fect Middle changes it into 0; as zAéxw, ExAaxop, 
zitdroxe ; oxcipn, toxagor, trmoga. Butif the pre- 
sent be in x or a, or have its penult long by po- 
sition, then the Perfect Middle changes a, in the 
penultima of the Second Aorist, into n; as ~44a, 
Frabov, AéAnba; Peilvw, *Pavov, xednva, Soro, 
Cadror, ridgra; xrcédu, exdaryov, xexdnyo. 
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Except ngiig, Sxpayov, xinphya ; wpacow, Expayov, wéepaye , 
@eax2u, Eppadov, gpa ; 


If the Second Aorist has « in the penultima, 
the perfect Middle changes it into 0; as 2Aeyor, 
AéAoyer. 

If the Second Aorist has s in the penultima, 
from a Present in ¢:, the Perfect middle changes 
It Into 04; as edw, idov, olda ; weidw, txidov, wéwoibe. 


Obs. 1. The verb cixw, makes Zoxa ; [instead of which 1 
more Attic form was sixa. | 

Obs: 2. Asidw makes dédoixa, to avoid the frequent repetitior 
of din the regular dédoda. For the form dédia, see irregula 
verbs. A similar change occurs in ¢écou.pa, where the regu- 
lar form is réroyaa. [Some Grammarians, however, consi 
der dédexa to be for dédsixx. } 


[If + be already in the Present, it is merel} 
made long ; a8 reid, ereivyor, sergiva ; Peicou, sD 
ix0), EiDer xe. | 


o_—eeee 


Observations on the Perfect Middle. 


Obs. 1. Some verbs retain the diphthong of the Present, thus 
xsidw makes xéxsvéa and xéxvba; psiyu, wépevya and xéguya. [Th 
is more correct, however, to consider régevya as the perfec! 
active, changed, on account of the number of aspirates, from 
xépsvya, and to regard répuya. as the true perfect midcie. ] 

[ Obs. 2. After the Attic Reduplication the vowel is shorten- 
od, as dxovw, axnnoa ; EAcvdw, EAnATIa. | 

[Obs. 3. The Poets frequently make the penultima short 
particularly in the feminine of the participle, because the 

roper form would be inadmissible in verse ; as pepaxvias, Ih 

\ 435. from psunxig; ssdarvia. Il. i. 208, &c. from cebnras : 
Asraxvia, Od. uw’. 85. from AcAnxas, Kc. | 

[Obs. 4. The verb pycow makes Efpurya.; EArw, Fodaa 5 Eyer 

Sopya ; tu, ciuha. In tiwbo, the characteristic o in the perfec 

middle is changed into w, perhaps fot the seks of enphony 

Or in order to give a tense which has the Sgnificelion ft 8 
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present, the sense of duration by means of the form itself, 
samely, 64a, as the Ionians and Dorians wrote it, lengthened 
into siwa. | 

[Obs. 5. We call the Perfect Middle in this work by its old 
name, and have not adopted the new appellation, of 2d Per- 
fect active, which the Grammarians of late have seen fit to 
bestow upon it. The reasons for retaining the former name, 
will be found at the beginning of the verb, in the Observa- 
tions on the Middle Voice. | 


The Pluperfect. | 
is formed from the Perfect, by prefixing ¢ and 


changing «@ into és», as rirur-a, érerda-syy. 
The First Aorist 


is formed from the First Aorist Active, by adding 
pny, a8 Erode, éruladuny. 


The First Future 


is formed from the First Future Active, by 
changing w into ones, as rib-w, rurp-opas. 


~ 


Obs. In the Fourth Conjugation 6 is changed into odjpeu, as 
ard, parovpos, having the circumflex accent. This form 
comes from the old aréoouc, Tonic pargopcu, Attic Loroipeu. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the Second Aorist Active, by 
changing » into jaqy, as Ervmo-v, érurd-unp. 
The Second Future 


is formed from the Second Future Active, by 
changing @ into ofwas, as rur-a, rux-ot pas. 


[ Obs. The Attics said fdop.01, riopas ; instead of édoouou from 
Bw, I eat, and modpos from rivw, I drink. But these are more 
probably present tenses which were used in a future sense, 
hke Fist, go, (am going’), since the first syllahle of ainyan WB 
usually long. Under this head may also be reckoned Qoye 

par, used by later writers. | 
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[General Observations on the Thri 
Voices. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. 


Obs. 1. The third person plural of the Present, Futu 
and Perfect, of the Indicative Active, instead of ow or o, | 
in the Doric dialect vss. This appears also to have been t 
primitive form, and the ¢ afterwards to have been chang 
into ¢. Hence we have, by the rules of euphony, the lo 
vowel or diphthong before os in the common form ; thus, 


Prest. ciarroves, TUTTOVC', TURToUts. 
Fut. si-ovei, ri-Loves, rbLoud'. 
Perf. scérigavss, TETIpAVEs, TETUPAOS. 


The same remark will apply to the future form in 6, a 
the tenses of the Subjunctive ; thus, 


Fut. pevéw, pevdi, psvéoves, unsvéove's, wsvéouds, pavorcs. 
Sub. clerwve, curruves, circu, | 


[Obs. 2. From Obs. 1. the student will perceive the analo 
between the third person plural in ov of the imperfect a 
second aorist, and that in ovss of the present and future, a 
also between the termination in av of the third person plu 
of the first aorist and that in avs: of the perfect. ] 

[Obs. 3. The first person plural in ev is converted in 1 
Doric dialect into pss, as séwrouss, Adyou.ss, sUdowes, rv. apees 

[Obs. 4. The second person ing was often lengthened 
the old language by the addition of the syllable 4a, which } 
remained'in the Holic, Doric, Ionic, and, in some words, 
the Attic dialect; thus, 26éAnc6a, sirncba, xraicicba. In At 

. there particularly occur 7¢é0 for js, from slui; Spnoba 
ong, from oni; and especially cicde ; instead of which | 
proper form oldag is very rarely found in the Attic writers. ] 

[Obs. 5. The termination ov of the third person plural i 
perfect and second aorist, was in some of the common diale 
ogav, and remained aiso in the Alexandrian dialect, (as éoya 
gov, Lycophr. 21.) particularly in the Greek Old Testame 

or Septuagint, and in the New Testament. Thus we ha 
in these last, such forms as Epayodav, dari Niodar, capinrosan, 7 
Sosav, Wooay 3 for Epayov, danNbo, tognniov, Ero w, ide, | 


av 


TF FOS 
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[ Obs. 6. Instead of the termination si¢av in the third per- 
son plural of the pluperfect, the form s¢av is more common in- 
{onic and Attic ; as dxyxdscav, eyeyvivedav, ewewAsixecay. | 


IMPERATIVE. 


[ Obs. In the third person plural of the Imperative, in Ionic 
and Attic, the termination évrwv is more usual than érweav, ag 
eadyovewv for ratyérwdav, Asyoveuv for Asyérwoav. The same 
form was also used by the Dorians. Some Doric writers omit 
the v in this form, as oivvrw, drorrsikavew: hence the Impera-. 
wes in Latin, in the third person, amanto, docento, audiunto, 

c. | ’ 


OPTATIVE. 


[Obs. 1. Instead of the Optative in os, there was also a- 
form oiny, sive, olny plural oinusy, oinre, oin¢av, contracted, in verbs 
in ow, into uiny, ons, gin, &c. which bears the name of Attic. 
It is found chiefly, however, in the contract verbs ; as gidoiny, 
muoinv, gregurynyv, vixen, and hence also in the second future of 

arytons ; as pavoinv from oaivy, fut. avd. | 

Obs. 2. Instead of the form aims in the first Aorist of the 
Optative, the Attics chiefly use the primitive Holic form, sia, 
ting, es6, after the example of the Ionians and Dorians, but only 
in the second and third persons singular, and third person plu- 


ral. The Aolians use it also in the first. ] 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


[Obs. 1. The third person singular of the Subjunctive, in 
Ionic, received the addition of the syllable o1, as d\dno1, A&Ey- 
os, péenot, for Abn, AGEN, péen.- | 

[ Obs. 2. In the old poets, the subjunctive active, if the pe- 
nultima be long, has, for the most part, in the first and second 
persons plural the short vowel instead of the long one, as éw- 
chkowsv, Il. 8’. 72. egvtousv, Od. 6. 297. dwroricousv, Il. x’. 445. 
&c. The student must not mistake any of” these forms for fu- 
tures. | } 


INFINITIVE. 


Obs. The infinitives in ev and vas, in the ancient language 


and in the dialects, had a form in wev and pevos. Assuming, tos 
form psva: as the primitive one, we should, according, 19 BHe- 
logy, proceed thus ; surréusvar, by apocope, Tutte, PY B® 
12 , 
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cope currésv, by contraction ru¢rsv. From cumrésv comes also 
by contraction the Doric riesev. | 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


[Obs. 1. The original termination of the second person 
singular of the Passive Voice was «¢a: in the Present, Futures, 
and Perfect of the Indicative ; ¢o in the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect of the Indicative and Present of the Imperative: and 
aoc: in the Present of the Subjunctive. The Ionians dropped 
the ¢, and accordingly converted e¢as into sas, cow into so, and 
aéou into yous; and the common dialect again contracted these 
forms into 7 and ov, as follows : | 


Ion. Com. 

Present Ind. scirretar, srinrses, ciarsrp. 
Subj. rurrnca, rumen, ciarn. 
Imperf. Ind. érumsico, erunréo,  ardrrov. 
Imp. surritw, surséo, scisrrou. 


To these may be added the corresponding parts of the Mid- 
dle Voice ; and also the first aorist, as ¢rv.Laco, éruLio, érinbw. 
In the Optative, likewise, the same old form prevailed; thus 
from 016s was formed o10, which, as it does not admit of contrac- 
tion, remained the common form. | 

[Obs. 2. The primitive terminations in sas, to, &c. very 
probably continued in use in the less-polished dialects as fa- 
miliar colloquial forms. In the written language, however, 
they were retained only in the following cases: 1. In such ir- 
regular futures as Zdopas, wiopou, payoucs, &c. thus edécos, wiecas, 
piyetat. 2. In some of the contracted verbs; as dxpocopos, axgo- 
aséas, contracted dxpoidns; ddvvdcucs, ddvvaéeos, contracted édv- 
vada s xavydomos, xavxaedos, contracted xavyaca; &c. Many 
of these forms occur in the New Testament. 3. In the pas- 
sive and middle voices of verbs in ps; as, iorapas, ieracoss 
i¢rapny, itrado; &c. though these verbs sometimes follow the 
forms inn. 4. In the perfect and pluperfect passive of all 
verbs, with the loss, however, of ¢; as séru-Lou for reruréoes ; 
8réruLo for draruréso. | ; 

[ Obs. 3. The Attic form « for the second person is retain- 
ed, in modern editions of ancient authors, only in the verbs 

AovAgsa, oiopos, and the future of drroyo, as, BovAsi, ofsi, 
és, This renders it easy to distinguish these from the Gub- 
Juactive forms, BwAn, cin. An examination, however, of ancenk 
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manuscripts, renders it very certain, that, by Thucydides, Plate, 
and the Dramatic writers, the form « wag constantly used m 
all verbs. | | , - 


INDICATIVE. 


[Obs. 1. In the first person dual and plural, the Dorians 
and the poets interpose a ¢; as curropscbov, surrépseda. | 

[ Obs. 2. In the third person plural of the perfect and plu- 
perfect, the Ionians and Dorians change the v before ras and 
rointo & This is likewise done in the third person plural of 
the Optative. The following rules, in general, regulate this 


enange. - 

1. If the third person singular of the perfect and pluper- 
fect end in sas or ro pure, then, in the third persen plural, the 
syllable preceding the inserted a is made short, as gdrou for 
jvrors wepirgdros for wepidnvras; foro for Avro; wrepidsdro for 
SEDIANVTO. 

2. If cai be empure, then the preceding lenis becomes an | 
aspirate, and if there be a ¢, it is changed into 6 or é; as 
céruparas for reruppevos sidi; AéAsyaros for AsAsyuévas sioi ; 
Siehndoras for rexrnousves slot; srerayaro for ssraypdves Aoav. 

3. But the Optative retains tis diphthong before a, as ys- 
voiiro for yévowro 3 surrosdro for tircoiveo. | 

[ Obs. 3. In like manner v is sometmes omitted in the third 
person plural of the present and imperfect indicative passive 
and middle, and also in that of the present and aorists of the 
Optative. | 


IMPERATIVE 


{Obs. Instead of the termination wav in the third person 
plural of the imperative, the form wv is very much used in 
Ionic, Doric, and particularly Attic ; as érsodwv for irécbucay ; 
wrewésbu for xrewétducav, S&c.] ° 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


[Obs. The perfect of the Subjunctive, when the perfect In- 
dicative ends in was pure, as pepvdipos, wspiAcijwos, is said’ sel- 
dom to occur, and the circumlocution to be more common, as 


vd 


SEpIANWEVOS é, &c.] . 
OPTATIVE. | 


_ [Obs. In the Optative aorists, the Atics commonly DaNe 
in the plural the form Siev, sics, sieve. The ross WENSTS 
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the same dialect always have siév in the third person plural. 
This form is used also by Homer, as régindciusv, Od. «’. 305. 
draxgwbeies, Il. 7’. 192. &c.] 


INFINITIVE. 


[Obs. The Infinitive of the aorist has, in Doric, the termina 
tion %usv for qv, as Aacdjuev for Ancbyvas; diaxesdnpev for 
dioxpibjvos ; dworparnpev for drorgarnvas ; and sometimes also 
hpsvas, as pavapevas for pavavas ; dpidundyucvos for debpmbyjves ; 
dvaSnpevos for dvaChvas. | 


DEPONENT VERBS. 


[The Deponent Verbs are to be distinguished from the 
. Middle, since they have the form of Passives, but the sense L- 

of Actives, as, aledavopos, déyoincs, yivoyou, dope, diveysou, Sc. 

Some of these, in the Perfect and Aorist, have the form o 4: 
the Passive, others of the Middle; in others, one of the 
tenses has the Passive, the other the Middle form, as aisdaw- 
pas, Foednuos, yodsuny ; . déxouor, déernos, Eekounv; ylvopal, 
yeyévnpos and yéyova, syevouny ; epyaCoucs, sipyaouou, sipyadar 
pny; Egyouos qrAbov, EAHAvIA; Tyeopal, FHynwou, Fpyndapny; 
Poivopas, penver, ELdvnV ; dopo, ELEY NO, Fuoryscounv, A 
deponent of this kind seldom has a perfect of the active form, 
QS oF op.08, oixwxa. | 

The following is a Synopsis of their form : 


Indic. Imper. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 


Present. |déyous 
Imperf.  jedsxeunv 


dsy-0v |-oiuny |-wues |-odas |-op.evos 


Perfect. |dédsypos wévos |-ypevog 

Pluperf. 258d yumy déds~fo on a) ‘xbas  -ypsves - 
P. p. Fut.|dsdeg-owos “leofeny -50605 | -ousvog 

1 Aor. Migdcgopnv [déZ-o8 |-cipnv |-opas |-aodos |-opevos 
1 Fut. Mjdég-oucos ~ofuny -6cbas | -opsvog 


‘A few of these Verbs have a Second Aorist Middle; as 
wuvbdvonci, seubouny. 
Perhaps it would be more analogical to consider them as 
Defective Verbs, whose Active is Obsolete, and which wesh | 
some of the Passive and Middie Tenses. 


Towle 
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Contracted Verbs. 


Verbs in aw, ew, and ow, are contracted in the 
Present. and Imperfect Tenses. 

Verbs in aw contract aw, ao, and aov into w, as 
rinda, Thn0, to honour; ripckopsy, Tipiesv; The- 
doves, riudor:—elsc into a, as rina, rina :—s 19 
subscribed, as riucoies, rics ; Tiechers, THLE 5 
&ec. - | 
Verbs in ew contract es into e7, and eo into od, 
QS @idss, Didrer; Qidrdouer, Osdodwev;—else they 
drop &, AS Oirew, Qidw, fo love; Oirdeso, Osrsi¢- 

Verbs in ow contract o before a long vowel 
into d, as yeusdw, yeusd, to gild ;—before a short 
vowel or ov, into of, a8 yeurdere, yevroire ; yeU- 
cdourl, y2urodss:—otherwise into of, as ypucdyes, 
xevorois. In the Infin. ogy is contracted into ods. 
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Remarks on the 


CONTRACT VERBS. 


[Obs. 1. The uncontracted or original form of these verbs 
is, as far as relates to verbs in éw, peculiar to the Ionic dialect. 
In the other verbs it is wholly disused, with the exception of 
a few poetical forms in dw. | 

[ Obs. 2. In verbs in aw, the Kolians pronounced separately 
the : subscribed in the second and third persons singular of 
the Present Indicative, as ici for rimas ; yedcig for ysras; 
witli for sid; ysdai for yerd. | : 

[ Obs. 3. Verbs in aw often change « into ¢ in the Ionic dia- 
lect, as dpéw, Spdouev, for bpi.w, dpcouev ; yederas for paras, &c.] 

[Obs. 4. The Doric dialect, which elsewhere invariably 
adopts & for, departs from this usage in the case of Con- 
tract Verbs, and makes use of 7 without the s subscribed in the 

_place of all contractions in as and 1, as ég%v for degv3 rodpies 
for rokwars ; xoguyv for xo¢peiv. This species of contraction 
finds its way also into the Attic dialect, but in general only in 
the following verbs, Ziu, wewiw, draw, xejcbas. Thus, for 
example, Zaw, Zs, fn, yes, &c.. imperf. euv, ing, ny, &e. 
infin. Z7y. | 

[ Obs. 5. The Doric and Ionic dialects use for sov in the 
first person singular, and third person plural, of the imperfect, 
the form sw. The Dorians use this kind of contraction also 
in verbs in 4w, which, however, were formed in éw, as dvngursw 
from dvepwréw, just as they said dyaréw for ayardw. | 


ACTIVE VOICE, 
IMPERATIVE. 


_ [Obs. The remark made respecting the form ovewv for 
srwoéav, inthe third person plural of the Imperative of bary- 
tone verbs will apply also to contract verbs; as xoivevouveav 
for xovevsicwoav. } 


OPTATIVE. 


' Obs. 1. The Optative in os, particularly in the contract 
verbs, Aas also in Attic the termination oiw or Smny , 2a gitshn, 


yyy; the third person plural is, as in tne common form 
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pirolev, cspaiev. The Attics, however, often use the common 
form oips, git, for oinv, anv. | 

[ Obs. 2. This form oinv is found also in Ionic and Doric 
writers. And, as verbs in aw were, by the Ionians, conjugat- 
ed in gw, we find in their writers diarndoin, eewroin, for diomn- - 
dyin, 2ousin. | 


INFINITIVE. 


[Obs. 1. The Doric form %v for asiv, sew, has been already 
noticed. The Aolians had a peculiar form for the Infinitive 
of contract verbs, in which form the final v was changed into ¢, 
and the improper diphthongs 7, «, into the proper a, and also 
ov into o; thus yeAais, wewaics, tLoig, dedoig, for yeAqy, seivyy, 
hpoiv, dpbodv. | 

[Obs. 2. ‘The Dorians changed the contracted Infinitive 
wv into Gv, in verbs in éw3; as diddw for didodv, (i. €. didoves,) 


bryciv for gryodv, &c. ] 
PARTICIPLES. 


[Obs. In the Participle, the Dorians said si¢a for fovea and 
bout. The Ionians used this form in verbs in éw, as duvsicas 
for spvodeas. - The form ao was contracted by the Dorians into 
&, as weaves for reivaovrs. The ALolians formed the termina- 
tions of the Participles ending in dy, in sis, because they form- 
ed the verbs in gw, &@, in nus; thus, deeis, ¢rorysic, from senus 
Croiynus. | ; 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


[Obs. 1. The Ionians and Donans lengthen all circumflex 
terminations by the insertion of another vowel, whether the. 
termination be contracted or not; thus, 1. In contracted ter- 
minations, the long vowel which arises from the contraction 
is extended by the repetition of itself, or of the short vowel; . 
as ipdas for éetic; gaa for 24; bpéw for ic; Bodwos for Potics. 

2. Without the contraction, as éu64n for éuén; phn for pH. 
The Ionic prose writers only prefix an sto the circumflexed — 
termination, as diapuydew for dianuysiv. | ; 

[ Obs. 2. As the Ionians form the second person of the com- 

mon conjugation in sas and 0, the verbs in éw ae aulbyect. Xo 8 
nalfiplication of vowels, as roigeas, sraivéeor, WC. Which, VS 
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ever, in the case of é¢0 is remedied by an elision of the ¢, a 
dworto. | 


VERBS IN MI. 


‘{1. The number of Verbs in us in the Attic and in the com 
mon dialect is very small, and, in these few there are onl 
some which have in the greater part of their tenses a for 
peculiar to themselves, and different from the conjugation i 
w, and which accord with each other in the formation an 
termination of their tenses; as cidyus, inus, fornus, didcaw 
Others again have a peculiar inflexion, in many points differ 
ing from the conjugation of the verbs in the examples; a 
sini, Lam; siys, I g0; and others again, as well as all verb 
in vus, occur only in the present and imperfect, deriving th 
rest of their tenses from the radical formintw.} 

[2. These verbs were chiefly used in the Molo-Doric dia 
lect, and, in the writers of that dialect, verbs very- frequentl 
occur in the form ys, which are otherwise in éw and aw; a 
vinnys for vixaw ; Genus for dgaw ; xehus for yeaw ; dvyys for dvéw 
pirnus for pita; &c. | 

[3. Verbs in ws, therefore, are properly of Holic origin 
or rather, they existed already in the old Greek languag 
which was used by Homer and Hesiod, and in which the dia 
lects were as yet mingled together. The Ionic and Attic dia 
lects, which first assumed a determinate form, retained some 
of these verbs in ws. The Holians, however, who retainec 
the most of the ancient language, made the greatest use 0 
them. | 

[4. Notwithstanding this antiquity, however, these verbs 
appear to have come from older forms in aw, éw, 6w3; partly 
because their futures, and sometimes also their perfects and 
aorists, are regularly derived from such verbs, and partly be 
eause they always have a determined relation to such verbs. | 


—aeEEEE= 


Formation of Verbs in MI. 


Verbs in ps are formed from Verbs of the 
Third Conjugation in da, ta, dw, 20d du. 


TT 


"di. By profixing the Reduplication with 7, . 
2,, By changing w into pu. ee 
3. By lengthening the penultima.. 


\ 


Exception Ist. In prefixing the Reduplication, if the verb 
begin with an aspirated consonant, the corresponding smooth 
mute must be employed jn its place. 

Exception 2nd. [f the verb begins with a vowel, or with 
wr, or or, then s alone is prefixed with the rough breathing: 
this is called the-/mproper.Reduplication. . °— . 

Exception 3d. Verbs in vpshave no Reduplication ; nor 
have, thyse verbs in ws any, which are formed from trisyUabl-s, 
as xpspvaw, xpéuvnus; the following verb also wants the Redu- 
Plication, yiz. ofp, from paw: a 


/ oS 
Thus, from. rdw is formed Jorn, to stand, 
. from éée ridnjs, to place, 
from dée didwus, to give, 
from deszydw ‘Oeizeyps, to shew, 
from gy inyes,-to send, 
from sro isrnps, to fly. 


[ Obs. 1. In the formation of fernys, Fnutt, tnd irryut, the see. 
eond Exception operates : in forming ¢ifmus, the. first. Excep- 
tion takes effect, since cidnys is for didnys :, in forming didews, the 
regular rule No. J. is applied ; and lastly, in forming dsixvuys, 
we are governed by the third Exception,] 

Obs. 2. The most striking difference between, verbs in ps 
and verbs in «, is in the Ist: and 3d. persons singular, preeert 
Indicative, and the 2d. person:singular of the Itnperative. 


ist. They take the other Tenses generally from 
verbs in w;. thus diggs makes pwow, dédyxa, from 
bw. : 
Verbs in ws have no 2d. Future, 2d. Agrist Pas- 
sive, nor Perfect Middle. — oo 
Verbs in ys, besides. having no Reduyncwdn, 
vant the Second Aorist, and. the. Opiate ws 
13. 
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Subjunctive Moods. They borrow tho two last 
from.Verbs 1n vw. | 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


Indic. Imp. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 


. 1Or=nps ~abs | -cinv | -G | -cvor | dg 
: vid-nps tos | -cinv | - | -dvas | ig 
\ Present. BiScwp -06s | -oinv | -0 | -dvas | -oug 
Ozixveups | -vbs -uvas | -ug 
torny 
I zridyy . ; 
mperf.. < : 56 the rest like the Present. 
. eG,.0QV ; 
edsixvuy | 
soo HV 6761 | ccainv | oc | Orivar | ordg 
Qd. Aor. 2 idnv | bes bsinv. | 6c | Ocivas | bsic 
er " | dog doiny da | Ootvas | dive 


The other Tenses are regularly formed from 
Verbs in w: thus, 


Indic. Imp. Opt. » Subj. Infin. Part 
OT NT -W wc ee | OL Tee oe | HelY “ov 


Ist Fut d70-w eet e | Os fo eee | eV wh 
° Juda ecco | Ott Jo woe | EW wr 
dciz-w eeene -O5A5 eeees of Ev GV 
Cane Or7,C-ov | oases w | * a -05 
kst. Aor. ne een en Dene pemene eanee 
eOUXa eocee Ff eee ereree eeee ae 
dis | dsiZ-ov | cups “63 as | -as 
Etrnx-o -8 CHL ot) -évar | -O¢ . 
oéberx-a 98 - OWE -) | -dvar | odg , 
Pert. 9 55.0 “8 os | ow | -dvu | ds 
dsdary-a -8 os | -w | dv = ode. 
- Plup. 


Serixew or slosinen, decbeixaw, Uedaxew, Wederptw. * . 
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Numbers and Persons, 
& ‘ 
Present. 
Sing. Dual. . . P.ur. 

Bt, nS, nM, drov, arov, Xpev, ars, aot, 

Ws, 1S; C1, ETov, sTov, SUEV, EFS, EO, 

Pt, Sy 08, arov, orov, OV, O86, Ovdt,’ 

‘Upby US, O04, Urov, wrov, ipev, ure, vo 

| Imperfect. | 
Sing. Pual. Plur. 

M MS, Ny drov, aryv, | apev, ars, aday, 

nv, MS, 4%, Srov, érny, Euev, Ts, Slav, * 

av, GIS, WW, oTov, orny, OMEV, OTs, OCA, 

vou US, wv, trov, uryy, Upsv, urs, UOOW. 
Second Aorist. 
Sing. Dual. | Plur. " 

Vv, 1S, Hy TOV, NTHV, NPLEV, NTE, YOAV, 

’ NS, Erov, sry, SUEV, STE, SOA, 

l, Wy orev, ory, OMsV, OF8, OOav, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 

bs, . * 

i TW Tov, TON, 78, FUCAVe 

0-05, 

Second Aorist. 

. Sing. . Dual. Plur. 

h, Orncw, Osirov, Orynrwv, Orirs, Crnrway, 
birw, dérov,  berun, bsre, bétwtay, 
dsrw, Oirov,  dorwy, dove, Oorwdav. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
‘ Present. 
Sing. | Dual. . Plur. 
he) 


%s 
vw, . 


: Ny NTOV, Heyy, 


| ws HTB, NCAN Ba. . 


‘ 
s 
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Second Aorist. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Grainy, - | ; 
bci-ny, NS, Ny NTOV, NTHY, nusy, nee, yday & 
doi-nv, | 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
‘<\ Presént. 
Sing. Duii. . Phir.’ 


Wee.8, 1, ty aro, = tov, Gusv, Hre, Git, 
rib-01, NS. t). H70v, — Hrov, Gpev, Are, Obi, 
- di-G, Gs, Gite,  dtov, Geev, Ges, en 


Second Aorist. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Ori, Gens, orn, Oriipey, orice, Crude 
66, dic, bn, baiev, bic, ban 
dG; duis, dui, “Oipev, dure, dats; 


OTyrov, Ornrov, 
bjrov, | bFrov, 
 Odirov, ddirov, 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present - 


Idrevas, eibéven, 6.dovas. —- Ofsxvivaxt: 


Second Aorist: | 


Ornvas. Ssives. dotvas, 
. @ 
PARTICIPLES 
Present. Second Aorist. 

lor-ag, aga, — dv. Orde, TTHCa; Cece, 
gibesic, bia, ev. Sec, = Ysiva, = Sev, 
Oid:0vg, ova, Ov. dove, dovga, dov, 
Oaxv-us, tea, uv , 


Formation of the Tenses. 
The Imperfect 


is formed from the Present by prefixind the Aug- 
ment and changing as into 4, 88 tqurdriba. 
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-The Second Aorist 


formed from the Imperfect by dropping the 
*duplication and _ receiving, in place of the re-_ 
1ining initial vowel, the syllabic Augment, as 
(Onv, 2Onv; édiduay, Eau. | 
If the Verb has no Reduplication, the Second 
orist 1s the same in form with the imperfect. . 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Moods and Tenses. 
Indic. Imp. Opt. Subj. Inf. Part. 


ficz-apas | -ado | -aipyv | chor | -asdes | -cusvog 
esent. cib-spas | -€60 | -sinny | -dyos | -éodos | -éuevog. 
Oid-opas | -o¢o..| -oipny | -cuos | -ogdas | '-opevog 
dgixv.vyas | -uCo | -vtdas | -upeveg 
lorapnv 
perf. ue “' the rest like the Present. 


EO Eixvopny 


Tenses formed from Verbs inw. 

Ind. Imp. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 
Ess-apas | -ado | -ciuyv | -cyos | -dodas | -epdévog 
reb-gy.as | -2170 | -ciuyy | -Gpos | -siodas | -eydzvog 
0£6 opai- | -0F0 | -oisyv | -dper | -ooas | -opévog 

Eo~crypo - iybou | -Erypsvog 


igripny 
drsbeinny 
Ededcuny 


rfect. 


Sdsdei) wyv 


ECTAT- Opes . | -oiumv [... | -eodas -oueveg 
p- F. ¢ ssdeic-opos |... |--ofumy ~e6bes | -ousvog 
dedéo-onas |. . « | -oipeyy ~E0ba | -opevog 
eeradyy | crad-nei | -sinv | -d “nas “85 
erébnv | rdb-nzs | -sinv -yvas -sig 


Lor. ~t) 
edcdny | dod-nes | -sinv | -G wor \ Aig 
sdeixbnv Stryh-wpea "8S 
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Numbers and Persons. 


4 INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
Sing. Dual. . Plur. 
Ira. 
eiés. 


Sido pot, Car, cas, | pasbov, obov, alov, | psba, cbs, voi 


Imperfect. | 
Sing. . Dual. Piur. 
loca . | 
ok pny, fo, To, pédov, obov, cbyv, | wsda, obs, vee 
edzixvi- | 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
~ Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
lera . 
Sia Go, Cdn, Chov, chu, ate, COW RY. 
Ostxvy- | 
OPTATIVE MOOD, 
- Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 


igrai. 
ribsi- PNY, 0, 0, uebov, cbov odny, pcba, o66, ¥ 
Bidoi- J ; 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. - 

Sing. Dual, Plur. 
lor-cipen, 5, Aras, { cpsdov, HObov, Htbov, | apedr, Hobe, Gur. 
718-cyat, 4, yrar, | wpsdov, AOdov, AObov, \ Wpebs, Atde, Bie 
dd-cuces, W, gsrat, [| cmebov, dbov, Dsbov, \ Hpsbs., ce, tn 
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‘INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
~ Present. Prescnt. | 
Soracdas. idrcpusv-o6, 
ribecéas. ciMeuty-96, ov 
Sidorbas. Sidépeveog, (2 ™ 
Osixvusbas. Seneviqsev-o6, 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
The Present 
is formed from the Present Active, by shorten- 
ing the penultima, and changing yp, into pas, ‘as 
been, iT Tuc. 
The Imperfect 


is formed from the Present, by prefixing the Aug- 
ment, ani changing jaas into pany, aS ridepars, eridé- 
[Any a 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


‘The Present and Imperfect are the same as in ° 
the Passive. 


— The Second Aorist. 
Indic.’ Imp. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 


icripny [.crads | craiuyy | orcas | ordcdas | ordpsvos 
bingy | Séco | Seiuny | Sues Sdarbas  Séevog 
Uounv | doco | doiuny Scions dacbeu Oopsvog 


Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 


Berntaunv | orator | -aiuny | -cyos | -xodas 
Zdnazcauny . 
l . neon @ee#ve e@eeese e*ees e 6 
Aor sOaxipny |... 


dsiEcpuyy Osiz-as ok pny =td.00 -of bux 
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Or Nd -0f.00 : a | | . . 
Snr. eee @ ? . 

1 Fut. sie aya ee aia —y ~80bas | .dysves 
O5iE -opeces | 


Numbers and Persons. - 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. | 
Sing. . Dual. | Plur. 


dera, 
$6é- env, Fo, To, 
dds. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 


pebov, cbov, obny, psba, o65, veo 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Ora. ‘ 
a 69, bw, Cécv, Tdwv, fi, cduday 

b. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 

Crai- 


Si. ent, 0, $0, | p-sdov, adov, cdny, | psda, 666, wee 
doi. mo, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Second Aorist. 


Sing. Dual. _ Plur. 
orden, i, nro, - | dyprebov, Hodov, Aobov, | cusda, Hobe, civree, 
9-cpsars, 7, nea, cebov, Hodov, 70bov, | Wyeba, ATE, veo. 
G-cuos, ci, czar, | Hopedov, Aodov, dsdov, | apeda, diode, Gveas 


INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. 
Second Aorist. Second Aorist. 
trades Cri. 
Sfodas, a > WHEVOE, PANY, UdvOr. 
dcabas, 
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'- The Second Aorist Middle 


18 formed from-the Imperfect, by dropping the 
Reduplication, as in the Second Aorist Active; 
as eridéuny, ebéunv; isrodpuny, éorc any. 


ee ad 


Special Remark respecting the Verb “lornus. 


[The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Second Aorist, Ae- 
tive, of icrnus, have an intransitive, the rest of 
the tenses a transitive, signification: The Per- 
fect has also the signification of a.present, aris- 
ing from its continued meaning, and the Plupets 
fect the signification of an Imperfect: Thus, fe- 
ris, I place ; icrny, | was placing ; gornza, [ have 
placed myself, and continue placed, i. e. I stand ; 
ticryxsiv, | had placed myself, and continued plac- 
ed, 1.e. Lwas standing ; terny, I stood.—The 1st 
Aorist. crys, denotes merely [ placed.) 


General Remarks on V. erbs in ub. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. 


[ Obs. 1. The Tonic and Doric dialects often use the forms 
in €w, 4, 6), in the Present and Imperfect Singular, with. the 
Reduplication, as ridsig, didoig, 201do-g ; whether the contracted 
form in the present was used by the Attics also is a matter of 
dispute. } 

[ Obs. 2. In the third person plural Present Indicative, 6 
appears to have come from si, in conformity with what was 
stated under the Barytoné Verbs. The old termination in 
«1, underwent in each case one of two changes: 1. either the 
short vowel ‘was lerigtliened after rejecting v before r, so that 
+ becdme #, o became ov; and & and 4 were changed who 6. wo 
0; as sibturs, cibevar, ridsions Sidives, HiSovdr, Hovs\ 4, Vroner, W6-. 
awl, ideas ; Zevyviver, Zevyviver, Cevyvodr, or else, 2. Los V be 
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fore the termination was changed, in the Ionic manner, into a, 
as ribéati, didcacs, Zevywass. The ferm in ag: is called the Io- 
nic, though often used by the Attics. | 

Obs. 3. In isenus, the Perfect ésryxa is most approved ; the 
form @¢raxa, which is given in the common grammars, is chief- 
ly found in later writers only, and in a transitive sense. The 
Doric form é¢rdxe with a long, is distinct, however, from 
this. | 

[ Obs. 4. Instead of f¢ryxa the form gra, contracted by syn- 
cope, is more used ; as étrapev for étequapev; Eosace for iaen- 
xars, &c. Hence the Participle é¢rwg for éorixug. In strik- 
ing out thex from é¢rjxa, the form é¢rha remains; the » is 
then changed into a, as é¢réa, which is farther contracted into 
the form fra. In the Participle éorjqxw3, the 4 remains un- 
changed into a, and a contraction into we immediately takes 
place. 

Obs 5. Som: irregularities occur in the formation of the 
Perfect of these Verbs. Thus, Verbs in ws derived froin éu, 
change » in the penultima of the Perfect into &,. as 7, +é6et- 
xa. [This change of y into &, was originally peculiar to the 
Beeotians, a branch of the Holians, but -was afterwards retain- 
ed in the other dialects. vid. remarks on the verb siwi, to be.] 

[ Obs. 6. The First Aorist, in most of these verbs, differs. 
essentially from the formation of that tense in Verbs in wu. 
For, instead of retaining the ¢ of the future, the Verbs in ps 
generally change it into x, as 4ytu, Edyxn; ow, txa; daca, 
éduwxa. Perhaps these forms in a were originally Perfects, 
but were afterwards used ds Aorists, when a peculiar form 
was introduced forthe Perfect. The forms also of the Ao- 
rists.in xa, have not the rest of the Moods, nor the Participles.] 

[ Obs. 7. The First Aorist in xa, occurs in good authors only 
in the singular number, and third person plural. In the rest 
of the persons the Second Aorist is more used, which. again 
hardly ever occurs in the sinowlar. | 

Obs. 8. The Second Aorist retains the long vowel in the 
penultima of the Dual and Plural, except in cidyus, diduys, and 
inus. The third person plural is often syncopated, as i€av for 
Bneav; cbev for sbscav. 


IMPERATIVE. . 


[Obs. 1. In the second person of the Present Imperative, 
the contracted form is very frequent in cityas, yar, and didugs, 
£8 719%, is, didov, For iorads we find more commonly sep 
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| [Obs. 2. In the Second Aorist, the second person is al- 
ways béc, 6g, not 6ér1, 664. In Compound Verbs, the termi 
nation ¢ra is frequently found for or%61, as dvacea for dvadeyhs ; 
wapxoca, for rapadr7bs. | 
Obs. 3. The third person plural of the Present and Se- 
cond Aorist ends, as in Verbs in «, frequently in eve for 
sway ; as wapadévewy for wopabir dar, ] 


OPTATIVE. 


[Obs. The Optative Present and Second Aorist have in the 
plural, in the Poets as well as prose writers, more commonly 
SHLEV, E1TE, GISVS GULEV, CUTS, CIV; GHLEV, OTE, OUEV. | 


PASSIVE AND MIDDLE VOICES. 


Obs. In the second person singular of the Present in the 
Passive and Middle, the Tonic dialect drops the ¢, and the 
Attic contracts that resolution, as ‘Toraga, Tunic icracs, Attic 
‘ern 5 ‘Asa, Ton. 2680, Att. gov. 


INDICATIVE. 


-[ Obs. The First Aorist Middle of ciénys and Biden, want 
the rest of the Moods and Participles. | 


IMPERATIVE. 


[Obs. The Imperative 60%, for éé¢0 8g, occurs only’in the 
compounds, .as regidou, verddov, wagxbov. In idrapas, i¢cw is 
more common than i¢ravo. The Second Aorist Imperative 
and Optative Middle of i¢ryys,; namely, ¢raco and ¢raipyy, are 
given in the conjugation of that Verb meiely to show the 
analogy. They are seldom uscd. ] 


OPTATIVE. 


fObs. The Present Passive, and Second Aorist Middle of 
this Mood, have frequently the form of the Optative of a Ba- 
tytone Verb in w, as ridoiro, emiboineba, xeccdorro, Sic. ] 


IRREGULAR OR DEFECTIVE VERBS IN w 


may be divided into Three Classes, each con 
taining three Verbs. 


4 


J. From 
inus, 10 go. 
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By are derived ivi, to be; clus a 


II. From % are derived Ips, to send ; fp 
fo sit ; elas, to clothe one’s self. 
UW. Kéiues, to he down ; icnus, to know ; Pn; 


to say. 


CLASS I. 
1. Elui, to be, 


has been before conjugated, as it is used.in son 
of its tenses as an auxrihary to the Passive Voi 
of Verbs in w. 


_ ‘Sing. 


aye, sg or €, 


Sv, 816, 


HEV, SIC, | 


tev, 186, 


| Tbh, OF &i, 


2. Es, to go. oo, 
INDICATIVE MOOD 


Present. 
Dual. Plur. 
clot, | irov, izov, | ipev, ice, sigs, tos or ics 
Imperfect, — | | 
sl, | irov, irq, | Tyev, ire, ieav. 
_ Pluperfect. 


&1, | sirov, ciryv, | Simsv, SITs, sida. 
Second Aorist. — 
ie, | ‘srov, igenv, | Fousv, secs, Tov, 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
_ Present. 
isa, | Trov, Trav, | ies, iewoav. 
Second Aorist. 
léru, | Terov, léruv, | fers, léeweav. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 
for, =| Torrov, loiryy, \ Toustr, Tore, Vater 
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d 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
| Second Aorist. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 


lw, sas, in, | inrev, ijeev, | Tapsv, inet, Farr 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Second Aorist. 
Sivas or isvas | iv, ickor, itv. 


MIDDLE VOICK. 
INDIOGATIVE MOOD. 
Perfect. 
tier, fn 2z, Ee, | diarov, dinrov, | sinpsv, diart, ciats 
Attic fia and 4a, &c. 


Pluperfect. 
Fo, Tits, Hit, Herov, yeisyv, | niwtv, Tere, Fegay, 
OF Husy, He", ACav. 
First Future. First Aorist. 
EL Coat. | cigar. 
Remarks on Bius, to go. 


Obs.1. The Verb éius in the Present has regularly the 
signification of the Future, both in the lonic and Attic writers, 
especially in the laller, as simi xai dyysdo, Eurip. J will go and 
Gnnounce ; ipev xcu tesysohcopev, Dem. we rill go and endea- 
tour. [We have in English an usage precisely analogous,in 
the verb “fo go.” Thus we say, “J am going to run,” 
“Jam going lodott.” A colloquial and vulyar barbarism ren- 
ders this still more apparent, viz. “ Jam going to vo.” In Ho- 
mer also we have forms of expression precisely analogous, as 
Bi S* ievas, literally ‘he went to go ;” (8% 43 béaw, * he went to 
run.” In these, however, the future torce is obscured by 
the use of the impe-fect, since the true force of Lhe Yorase 
is tha‘, he was going la go while some other achon was vt Ws 
amo tine pending. | 

14 
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_ [0%s. 2. In the second person singular Present Indicative, 
gi 18 more used in Attic than sf¢. ] 

Cos. 3. ‘The Imperfect and Second Aorist belong to Fpic 
poetry; but is and iv, irny and irav are all that can_ be found 
except inc »mosition. [Mutthiae makes iv an old poetic Im- 
perfect; and gi, siz, ef, in the Imperfect, to be a mere inven- 
tioa of tke Gra nmazians which do not occur. | 

[ Obs. 4. Tae mode of conjugating és, as far as regards 
six, Ziv, 47, and yew, has been “retained. It is the opinion of 
Buttmaan, however, in which he is _joined by Matthive, that nw 
is merely a form of the Imperfect ev, analogorss to Feidew, Fiov, 

#300”, which in time, on account of its resemblance to the 
Pluperfoct, was conjugated as such; but that fa is originally 
the Ionic form, as 2, nity for jy, from’ eipi. This nx has thes 
subscrided on account’ of the radical form iw. In Zev, how- 
ver, it appears to have been retained improperly, merely 
from its common derivation as a Plupertect from 42. In con- 
firmation of this opinion it is added, that these forms never 
have the sense of the Perfect or Pluperfect, but only that of 
the Impertect and Aorist: 42 is written in Tonic fia. Blom. 
field, however, in his rem: arks on Matthiw’s grammar, con- 
siders 42 to be actually the First Aorist from éw, or civt, 603 
thus § a contracted into 4%, as Fyswainto exe ua, and £ exyoo, (frenn 

4) into Exya. He farther observes, that in his opinion it may 
alwavs be construed as an Aorist. | 

[Ubs. 5. The Imperative ié is more used than s.] 


é 


3. "Inws, to gd. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 


ings, ins, iqet, |  tsrov, ierov, |  femev, Tere, bstth 


Imperfect. 
— : iaave 
OPTATIVE MOOD 


Present. 
tsin, 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Prescnt. 
sive. | i6.¢, sévrog. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD, 


Present. 
is-pot, cos, sai, | psder, cdov, cdo, | psda, 6s, vere 
Imperfect. 
dé-pyv, 2, £0, | wédov, cdov, cdyv, | psta, cbs, vee. 
IMPERATIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 
i800, ig¢dw. | ispSve0g, Ny GV. 
CLASS II. 


1. “Inus, to send. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur 
imps, ing, iqg, | isrov, ferov, | feuev, fers, ision. 
Imperfect. 


inv. ing, in, | tercv, fécyv, | ispev, fers, Teoav, 
First Future. 


fio, stS, Fi, | erov, erov, | omev, sre, vgs 
First Aorist. Perfect. | Pluperfect, 

> ¥ : * 

NAO. | €1xa. | Sixstv. 


Second Aorist. 
y &, 4 | gov, Sew, \ Zpev, “Ws, Eee 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
tah, tira, | ferov, férev, | ies, isu 
First Aorist. Perfect. 
X0V. | eine 
Second Aorist. 
Sing. | Dual. Plur. 
ts, isu, | Esev, fru, | Fes, suse 
OPTATIVE MOOD.” 
Present. 
iw, ons 4 | neo, nem, | ones, are, - 
First Future. Perfect. 
“Feosps. yl -  SExGtpbte 


Second Aorist. 


"= oMy | nrov, rn, | USV, 4TS, | 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Prescnt. 
in, Wi, | Siro, ijeov, | — icipsy, ites, | 
Perfect. 


sixeo, ns, 7 | aeov,, gro, |. wpiv, nes, | 


Second Aorist. 


af | Rr, gZrov, | Cimev, Hes, « 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. First Future, 
tévan. | ROB. 

Perfect Second Aorist 
Sixgveu. | Sivet. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present. First Future. 


Iss, liga, izv, Ss Adu, Aeusa, Aye 


lol 
Perfect. Second Aorist. 
Clg,  GIMUIOL, «IX, | . 83, lea, fy 
ogden. "05% . 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


| Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Hou, oar, sat, | p8dov, cov, cdov, psda, 02, vr. 
Imperfect. 
nv, Co, 0, | padov, Td, GIyy, | * psba, 063, vre. 
Perfect. 


wut, Cas, sat, | psdov, alov, cdov, | peda, cbs, veas. 
Pluperfect. oe 
unv, 0, £0, | psdev, cdov, cdny, | peda, 066, vro. 
p. Future. First Aorist. =‘ First Future. 
Siow, |  édyv and sidny ] édycop.a. . 


_ MIDDLE VOICE. | 
Present and Imperfect like the Passive. 
First Aorist. 


Sing, | Dual. Plur. 
DULY, WW, aco &usbov, acdov, adéyv, | aueda, acds, avro. 


First Future. 
yes, Ny erat, | Gasdov, etdov, etdsv, | dude, sods, oveou. 
Second Aorist. 
v, &00, &Fro, | Eucdov, Erdov, sdyv, | Eutia, E063, Eveo, 
IMPERATIVE MOOD | 
Second Aorist, | 
fo, stb, | Etdev, Ecduv,  \ Ids, Wahuddn. 
14* 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 
First. Future. 
ddoieuny, 0, co, =| pain, thes, gdyv, | pide, o6:, vee 
Second Aorist. ' 
Si-pyy, 0, oo, =| wader, gdov, ddny, | psd, 006, vro. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 
Chpbecet, % rear, | cytbov, qidov, xtdov, | syasda, yode, civea, 
, INFINITIVE MOOD. 


First Future. Second Aorist. 
nosobas, r , écéas. 
PARTICIPLES. 
First Future. | Second Aorist. 
FOCPEV-LS, Ny OV, t EpLev-es, %, Ove 


Remarks on “Tyus. 


Obs. 1. This Verb has searcely any irregularities, but is 
furmed like sidqus. 
"Obs, 2. The Attics in the Second Aorist have siev, rise, 
sidan; thus,-aveipev, aveice, esidav; AzsiLev, AGETE, ADEITav. 
Obs. 3. “inus, in the Active Voice, signifies [ send another ; 
“Isuas, in the Middle Voice, f send myself. Hence it is gene- 
rally used in the latter Voice in the sense of wishing ; thus, 
iseqs aivs;, Hom. Od. 6’. 327. He earnestly wishes. In this 
sense it is the root of ié205, a desire, and of spsigu, lo desire. 


2. "Hua, fo sit. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
| Present. 


Sing. Dual. Pla. 
Meat, Foo, Fras, [| Huedo:, Aobov, Hobw, \ Hutho, hehe, Heten 
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Imperfect. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
v, R30, nro, | Haedov, Hodov, Hsdnv, | Hpsba, fobs, nvee. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
jo, tio, | Fxzov, Fed, | rls, Feducav 
INFINITIVE. . PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present, 
nodas. | NLEV9%G, Ny Ve 


Remarks on "Hye. 


‘Obs. 1. For jvres in the third person plural the Tonians uso 
a, 23 xargaros for xadnveas, Herod. 1, 199, an:l the Poets . 
‘at, Il, B’. 137. Soalso in the (mperfect, the lonic form 
aco, and the poetic siaco, for Zyvz0. ] 

Obs. 2. The compound xdqua: is more common than the 
ple F nwo. This has also an Optative, xatoinyv. and a Sub- 
ctive, xidwyos. Th the Imperfect it has gsadzeyv and xad%4- 
» exadnro and xadycro. The Grammarians consider xaéqpyy 
.xadqoro the better forms. | 


3. Elues, to cloth: one’s self. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present and Imperfect. 


~ 
spans, Hina, EIT Qs, —_—_—_ . — sivTAl 
and éi¢ras, 


Pluperfect. 
unz, 100 and £7060, — — civro. 
0, E65c, E850, Cz £0. 


First Aorist. 


} auny, w, aco, | apebov, agdov, addy, | duasta, othe, over. 
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PARTICIPLES. _ 
Present and Perfect. First Aorist. 
fisévos. { Ego aweveg. 


Remarks on Eta. 


Obs. This Verb may he considered as Middle. The Active 
is the radical 2 or éwuus, forming és in the First Future, and 
sica in the First Aorist. In the Infinitive of the First Aorist, 
sisou, it has the ¢ generally duubled, as stow piv, Hoi. Od. ¢. 
79. Twill clothe him. 


CLASS Hf. 
1. Ksiua, fo le doin, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present: 
xeinpat, Cas, cat, | psi, cdov, cov, | psdo, ode, vreu, 
hnperfect. | | 
dxzi-uny, Go, so, | pidov, cdo, cory, | psta, Cds, vro. 
| First Future. 
xEiT-ouc, N, eras, | dpedov, stéov, ezdov, | cusda, code, oveas. 
IMPERATIVE ‘MOOD. 
Present. 
x80, xsitbu, | . xeiadev, xsicdur, | xeiode, xsicbutav. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


P-csent. 
KSOI-[LTV, 0, TO, | pédov, odcv, odny, | psda, cds, vee. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Prescnt, _ First Aorist. 


XS oye. \ REISEILO. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 
xsida. | XSiLEV=0E, 7, OVe 


Remark on Keiuecs. 


[Obe. xsizcu is from the Ionic xéozoa: From the form ot 
: Imperative and Infinitive xée10, xéeedas, xsi¢o, xsigdas, it is 
yugated asa Pertect. ‘Ihe lonians said xéaras for xsveo, 
1 éxéaco for éxiiveo. ‘The Subjunctive xjsas occurs Jl. ¢’. 


2. "Ienus, to know. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Sing. Dual. - Plur. 
NPI, US, NOS ATOV, aToVv Qpev, ars, 
coe San & te} ast. 
Imperfect. 


™, 15, 2, | aro, ary, | apcv, ors, atav & av, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
aabs & hb, aru, | arov & tov, arav, | are & #3, arwcav, 
& cu, & ruy, cucav & coun. 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 
igavar [ iSa-¢, Ca, Ve 


t 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
ua, 604, sat, | pédov, Ghov, cdov, \ pela, 633, WeOrs 
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Imperfect. 
Idcmunv, Cy .so, {| psiov, ado, cdyv, | peda, 063, 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Present. Prescnt. 
f i¢azvéas. | Isdpsrv—og, Yy Ov. 


ed 


Remarks on "Tonys. 


[Obs. 1. The Verb icyys occurs in the singular only 
ric writers, as igaus, Poul. Pyth. 4,441. Theocr. 5, 11§ 
ioass fur tant, Theocr. 15, 146. —Particaple icog, in the 
isaver, Pind. Pyth. 3, 52. In common use, the dual ar 
ral are only used, as igsov, itsw (for igarov), itpev; fo: 
igapev, idase,) igoc1. ‘These are attached to cida; thi 
ogc, cide, Dual. icrov, isco, Pl. isuev, ore, ita. | 

[ Obs. 2. For icusv, the lonians have idusv, which ar 
ther from changing ¢ into 6, or was more probably abbre 
from cidapev. | | 

[ Obs. 3. “Esic'rapos is not, as some have imagined, { 
form isnps, but appears properly to be the middle ve 
egigrnus, the same as éoiornss cov voov, retaining the loni 
for 2pi¢rapas. | 


4, Dyul, to say. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
‘Sing. Dual. Plur. 
oni, Dis, ondi, | part, paciv, | guys, card, 
Imperfect. 
Eg-nv, ns, 4, | arov, dew, | apsv, are, agav. 


First Future. 
OFC rts, 81g, 41, | srov so evev, «= ||_—sop.tv, Est, wa 
» 
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First Aorist. 
Sine. Dual. Phar. 
mn, ag &, | arev, aryv, | cape, acre, av. 
Second Aorist. 
eH, TS, 1; | TOV, ATHY, | “NUEV, TS, NORV. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
. Present. 
th, = are, | accv, mare, | oare, odruav. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 


“HY, NS, MN; “Tv, = NTH, NLEV, NTE, NCA, 


First Aorist. ! 
Cost, ais, at, | aurov, aisnv, | aipev, aire, assy 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
, ont, 9:1, | g%rov, oyrov, | Qbisev, ORre, OCT 
INFINITIVE. PARTiCIPLES. 
Present. Present. 
 Oavat, | az, gasa, oav. 
First Aorist. First Future. 
O7nCu!, | D7 our. 
Sccond Aorist. First Aorist. 
O7va. | gntas. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. IMPERATIVE. 
Perfect. ctourar, =| wepastu, 


INFINITIVE, PARTACLELE. 
e8>IC80N, y TEYUS Piro, Ty Be 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Papo, Ca, cat, | pedov, Cdov, cdov, | psde:, C03, vec 


| Imperfect. 
dpu-unv, go, co, | pebov, cov, conv, | pete, obs, vee 
IMPERATIVE MQC>). 
Present. 
guru, bu, | bov, dw, | 4s,  bucev, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Present. Present. 
02000. | "— QAMEV-OG, Ny OV. 


Remarks on Pny. 


[Qbs. 1. In place of = FORM, fonr, ean, in the Imperfect Ip 
dicative Active, the form Zyv, a, #, is frequently used ; as j 
0° o¢, said he; qv, 0° ye, said F, A form for the Present i is 7 pi, 
which occurs ‘in Aristophanes, Nub. 1145; Ran. 37.] | 

[ Obs. 2. The imperlect zoyv, &c. ts generally placed after | 
one or more words of the speaker, like the Latin tngut?, even 
when another word of the same signification precedes ; as, 
‘O 63 Kipos EI@e, Ors ENE xoioov Axe ¢, fon. Xen, Cyrop. 3, 1,8.) 

[ Obs. The infinitive paves is always used in the sense of 

_ Bt time, e. g. oavat civ Zuxearn “ that Socrales has said.” ] 


Ei! \ 


A General List cf Irregular and Defective 


Verbs. 


Tere are few Verbs in the Greek lengnagy 
which can be regularly conygated wv vil st 
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Moods and Tenses. Some of these deficiencies 
may be traced to harmony: of others, it is diffi- 
cult to assign the causes. Defective Tenses are 
supphed either from obsolete forms of the same 
Verbs, from kindred forms in other dialects, or 
from some other Verbs in use. To assist the 
learner in tracing these tenses to their respective 
Themes or Roots, the following list has been 
compiled. It consists of analogies, as far as 
they can be applied to ‘any species of Verbs; 
but in general it contains the particular forma- 
tion of each tense in common use. 

Of the following Verbs, those which are used 
only in the Present and Imperfect, will be found 
in the first column; the next column will con- 
‘ain the obsolete Roots, followed by the Tenses, — 
which are formed from them. 


A. 
To ad- “Ayapcs, dydu, dyatoucs, hyatipmy, Hyospos wy. 
bny 


2 


nv. 
weak, ‘Ayviu, he GZ, Ea, AKA, HYov. 


“Aywyi, § ray, Jaga! gaya, galov, deynv, Fala.* 
lo act, "Ayo, ‘ 
on dyayu, 7yayov, nyoyouny. 
XOs 
Hease, ‘Adw, 


ddfw, adhow, honxa, Foov & fadov, #ada.* 


 “Avdavey, 


Verbs in a€w, frequentatives, as reoxdeu, to run 


ften. 


1. "Ayo, to break, conjugated with the Digamma, Féyw, forms éreée, 
Paya, tre ov. But as the Digamma is seldom expresoed in -writing, the 
vords will be Fafa, taxa, tayov. 

[2. The aorist Ja is not used by good writers. We have likewise in 
he passive voice, perf. Fypat; 1. aor. fyOnv; fut. dyBjoopar; and an old 
orm which remained in Doric, dy#yoxya or dydyoya and dyfoxa. | 

8. This seems to be put for grata. ‘That Su had Ge ‘Digamma WwW 
ears from séadc, Odyss. x’. 2. . 

4 Verbs of these thyee classes, and others in this list of Loe ean {ato 


ve generally the Pres, and Imperf. only. . ’ 
15 
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Verbs in aéw, derivatives, as diwxddw, from 
iain, to pursue. 

Verbs in aiw, derivatives, as xegaiw, from xsgdu, 
to mtx. 


To take, Aigéa, Fru, sidov, siacuyv, sAd, soccer, sla 
aipntw, pny? 
nena, 
percewe, Aisbavouss, aicbin, aicdncoucs, Fodypou, Atdspay. 
e 9 fd 
increase, ’AAJaive, GAdLW, AADHOwW, Frdnxa. 


7ADOHCxW, 
’ avg, ASLO. 
ward off, "ANEw, } anstie, ddrsthow, 
shun,  "Ardoyo,  dAsiw, FAsvoa, Frsvagnv, & Hrsdpayy by 
Syncope. 


rol, ’AdAwdsw, adAin, dAiCw, Fruxa. 
ean? ASW, GAU-Cw, Coos, Frwea, Froxa & 
take, - ‘Aditxu, ” seadurnee, rps, Huw Oe Beran! 
find out, ’Ardpaivw, drpiw, drpndu. 
sin, + “Apapravw, duaprin, opaprh.cw, Topo, hwcern-co, xa 
pou, Hpaprov, Poet. uSporov. 
open, Avaryu, ; 
dvage, dvwyéw, Imp. yvaryouy, dvuryhtu. 
avoya & ( dvérynus, Imp. dvarynds, dvaryds. 
avoya,° 
be hated, ‘Axsybavopos, dasybéci, dasybntopns, drip dnycs, deny. 
bony. 
please, "Apicxw, Qdgiw, des-Cw, Copcu, Hpsca, hpscauny, Hoes. 
"Apu,® . pou, Apscdnv. 


ve: In this list, Derivatives are those which are derived from other 
erbs. 
2. From Subsiantives and Adjectives, verbs in aw, sw, va, eve, alu, ie, 
a:yw, vew, are generally derived; as rizdw from rip), g:ddv, from 
d4\w from dros, dovrséw, from dovdos, dexdZo, from dicq, Amie from 
Asis, ongacvw from onpa, pyxove from pyres, &c. 
3. siAdpny is a later Alexandrian form | 
4. {\wxa and fAwy, are used in a passive sense, as is also d\dconar, the 
future middle.} 
[5. In the Attic poets this verb always occurs in the perfect without 
an augment, but with it in the pluperfect.] 
[6.-dpu has, according to its two significations, two different fatares. 
In the sense of “to annex,” “to adapt,” it has fut. , a0r. Feoa, dc. 
In the sense of “torender favourable “to conciliate)’ ‘a 
Hexion with the former only in dpcavres xara Ovybv, Tl. &. a we 
Sandy Wodp, Od. é, 95. Otherwise it makes fut. agtew, Kc. 


’ 


vt : 4 ? 9 ays 
crease, Me, aigéu, aibineu, Comat, Hence, pou, Suey 


"Aku, ve 
be dis-"Ardoucs, drbiw, dadégoucs, 4bétdnv, dybecndo- 
pleased, pus. 


Verbs in aw, frequentatives, as ixerciw, to come . 
frequently. 
erbs in saw, signifying destre, as uadnridw, to 
desire to learn. 
- Verbs in ow, signifying imitation, as yidw, to 
be white as snow. 


B. 


Cam, Bicopens, Eynoa, sSycapmy, Been. 
xa, ou, BéGan, 2d. Fut. Séouas.? 
20, Baivw,* Bi€aw, Part. Pres. Biwy. 
Bins, 2. A. &Cnv, Subj. Ssiw, Part. Pr. 


Brndacopas. . 
BarrAgu, BarrAnow. 
BrAHps, FEBAxnv, 2d. A. Opt. M, 2d. Pers. 
Bein. 
Borsa, BéBora. 
Biow, Prwcopos, CéCiw-xa, ou, EBiov. 


IOQsg. 
to cast, Bina is Brtgw, BéEdn-xa, pou, shbny, 


live, — Braoxu, Biuws, elev. 


bud Brasavu,  Brasdw,Brachow, BeCragnxa, Jragov. 
, Botxéu, Bogxy-cw, Couas, BeCooxyxa. 
feed, — Bédxu, Bow, ’ Biases, 'BéBuna. 
will, BovrAouas, PovrAsw,Bovrncouor, BeCovrAnwos, sCovrg- 
6 . 


nV. 
_, Beow, Beach, Bseuxa. 
eat, Bewsxw, § Bec, spun, ; 


Bibgudx, ( BsSecbu,SeCecrdorss. 


[1. This verb has with the Jonians the causative signification, “ to 
bring.” This signification is exclusive in the fut. act. Bjow, and Ist. aor. 
E8qca 


(2. Béouae occurs in Homer in the sense of Gfoopa, “I shall Wve x! 
properly, “ [shall walk upon the earth.” Tere the subyunctive rececwen 

sense of the future, as is probably the ease in xtopar for rlugar, WNooogh 
elsewhere it is never used thus.] ; 


thas, y 


‘ 
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Verbs in Gw, preceded by a consonant, as gly 
ww, to feed. : . | 


te 


r. 
To mar- Tépu, ‘ 
ry, Fynpo, VOLE, YAP, yophtoc, sycpemOe, 
by VEY Ops ReL, poces, syaphbny. ° 


YNEAW, YnpATouos, Lyhpada., yeyheuxa. 
ynenus, Pr. Inf. yneaves, Part. ynpag. 
sr VEvIC OME, SYEVNTOULHY, Yeyevnet, 


become Tiyvoycs, syevhdnv, sysvopmy, yéyova. 
Tivopos,' )yeive, yeivoues, syewoysny. 

you, vyélyan. 

rg dW, WOW, Couct, Fyver-xa, Cpa, sa 

know, hen ” 7 sabmy, wad ioojen, , 
> Cyviipa, Fyvav. 

das, dnh-tw, Cope, Osdayxa & dédan, 

dsdanpos, sony, (dédna, 2 Aor. M. 


Subj. dajrai, to burn.) 

dwide, Aain, . d0%u, da-¢u, coma, Ed~enx, ddacdpny, dé 
da-xa, Opc. 

bite, . Aan, Onxw, SH-Eu, Lomas, Ednga, dédn-yn, ype 


ony dv, Paxov. 


, sleep, Aapbivu, - daphé, daphycoucs, dedagdyxa, eda pbyy, 


Edapdov & Fdpasov. 


dsiow, 


SéSeiner, diw,  Fdsov, Perf. M. dédsa. 


fear, — Asidu,’ ts Imper. 62:65 and dsidsés. 


[1. To the old root yévw, which corresponds with the Lyin gigno, be- 
long two significations; the causative beget, and the immediate or intran- 
sitive am born, become. The voices are anomalously intermingled. The 
whole, as found in actual use, may be reduced to a twofold present ; as fol- 


1. yetvouat, has only the signification of birth, (poetically in the 
ent tense) am born. In the aorist, éysvdunv is used transitively, 
beget, nA iA ; fa 
2. + (Ancient and Attic; more recently yfvopar) fut. 
Lacks future, 2d. aorist and perfects passive and middt, neha? 


intransitively born, or simply become. To these unites i the 
signification of simply to be, and éyevéuny and yéyova are also used as 
perfecta to dvat.] 


[i The Portis Ww eter fonwed. ome then 9 iting» e' 
. e perfect dédca is either form mo Borne, =" 
and changing the diphthoag inta the sheet, Newel, wo 


- teach, Ardadxu, 


ny" 


ask, Agopa, dsdu, ie dedénpou, sshdyy, senbhe 


[pOlb. 
t 


ddaku, ddatxéw, Oiacx7ew. 
dsdidaya,, 

To fly, Ardpaoxw, Q ded," dara, Como, Epaca, dédpaxe. 
didpage, oem, eSony & Edpav. 

think,  Aoxéa,? = OxU), ike eJoga, dédo-xa, ypas & xe 


Poet. Sexhdts, 


Osdoxyxa. Jockey, fndtouou, Roacapny, Syn. soe. 


wn. 
uvdiw, duvygouos, eduvycoev, dsddvnpens 
eduvndny. 


du 
be able, Aivapcu, 
dwefw, sduvacdny. 
6 
é 


bw,?  di-cw, Coos, dédu-xa, Cyos. 


Verbs in dw, preceded by a consonant, as zo- 
Aivdw, to roll. 


E. 


excite, "Evysipu,* syepci, Hypoumy, éyenyopa. 
eal, Edu, ido,  Fdyxar, *éodnv, Fonda. 
“s dow,  sdoxa & 2d7ndoxa, 2dndonas. 


qxa, 


spev, dterny, from réoca, Foxe; or else it is immediately derived from 
the preseht dfw; a8 in dédovra, aywya. This form in the plural suffers syn- 

cope; a8, dédipev, dédcre, pluperf. édédtoay, for dedlapsv, dsdlare, eedtecav. In 
Attic déca is only used by the poets 

fl. The student must be careful not to confound this with the regular 
contracted verb dpdw, fo do. | 

(2. The regular forms of this verb, viz. dexjow, Béenea, &c. occur only 
in the Poets and old prose writers. ] 

[3. This verb originally connects the immediate signification enter, 
with the causative enclose. In the common usage it has only the latter . 
(to inclose, to sink, &c.) and retains this meaning in the future and Ist. 
aorist, déew, Buca, passive 2680nv. The middle voice déopat, I enclose 
myself, passes into the intransitive meaning enter, descend, &c. which, 

ver, again reverts to a transitive meaning, as, enter a garment, that 

i, to dress. ‘These significations of the immediate kind are retained m 

the active voice, in the perfect dé¢xa, and the 2d Aorist, Eur. divas, d6, 

&, dure; The om éévw is more reeent, and i is equivalent in signification 
to the middle d6ope 

The cidke voice has the signification “T arouse mysdlfY Lek 


‘eat wealtefuh Lwatch.] 


~ 
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Verbs in «Ow, derivatives, as @Asyidw, from 
Ordya, to burn, 


see or Efdw,! 


know = situ, sidéw, sidndw, cidn-oa, xa, Plup. Féev. 
slow, idov, ( sidnus, Pr. Opt. sidsinv, Inf. sidévas. 
efda, 


Verbs in ssw, poetical, as teesiva, to ask. . 


ay slesiv,? siwov, slaé, clara, siwov, sinew, shan, 
a6, 


Eieu,° ) ae 
t gipéw, sipnou.os. 
epéw, — epngoucn, sipn-xa, wo, slpgdny. 


Verbs in sw, signifying desire, formed from 
Futures, as éyeiw, to desire to see, from ézru, F. 
Bbw. 

Todrive,’Edaivw,' raw, eratw, frada, Aracapny, Fraxa 
& dAhraxa, Frama, srArae 
por & Fradpo, Prabyv & Arad 
ényv. 


[1. E%de has two senses, see and know. In the first signification it 
occurs only in the 2d aorist, cider, in Homer toy, imperative 144 opt 
Yeruu:, subj. iw, infin. ieiv, part. icy. These forms are used to supply 
the defective tense of dpdw, which has no 2d. aorist. In the sense of 
to know, it does not occur in the present; instead of the present, and in 
the same sense, the perfect olda is used. The manner of inflecting elds 
(some parts of which are not found in good writers, viz. oldapey, ofdare, 
ofJac:) may be seen in the remarks upon fons, among the verde in pi— 
Besides these two meanings, cidw has also in the old poets a passive form 
in the sense of to appear, to resemble, to be seen.] 

(2. The second aorist sixev, &c. is more common than the Ist. aorist, 
dza, &c. With this aorist use has associated the fut. ép8 (Ionic épfw) from 
sipw—As the present of this verb, ¢npf is used ; sometimes also dyereéay. 
In some compounds dfyw furnishes the present, as dyridéyw, dvrscxer. 
As regards the form of the perfect eipnxa, we must suppose either that 
Ebina, ®pnyuat were also used, or that the e was arbitrarily considered as 
an augment, which might be again taken from the verb, as if the present 
tense had been féw. for otherwise the derivatives papa, paors, parup 
from &-payas, el-pnoa, st-pyrat, cannot be explained. To this arbitrary 
root may be referred also 2ppé0nv or éph40nv, pnGivar, pnOcls. ElpfOy in He- 
rodotus is analogous to cipyxa, sipyzat, a8 stpnrat, cipfOyv. Others derive 

pre from a peculiar form péw, which, however, if it ever did exist, was 
first derived from sipyxa in the same arbitrary manner.| 


3% See p note. 
~ fi The root of gel, Pw, which, besides Pde, and Detve, vita 


[om employ-on a, 2d. Aor. Edeov, daxsiv, dwt. ] 


ote, 
[ask, “Epopeu,* Apienv, Epsobas, Ephoopcu. } 
perin, "Epbu, eee Cb nebnoa. 
make , @ NC ode 
red ES daxlves spi, spite, 


come “Epyoua,® crsidw, srsicopou, Frsua, Fdvédov, Syn. 
qnoov, Perf. M. Avda & sAfAv- 


6a. 
eat "Ecbw 
"Eobin, dw. 
sleep, Edu, sidéw, sidhcu. 
Evgi¢xw, eigiw, ebentw, sipnaunv, slen-xa, pou, 


sigcbyv, sdechycopas, sipov, sipoumy. 
Cyéw, OCXA-Cw, Coc, Edyn-xx, pecs, 


have, “Exw,' eoydbnv, Cysbyropes, Eoyxov, sryo~ 
iw, wan : oo 
oyyys, 2d. A. Imper. cxE5. 
cook, "E.ju. BLéw, ELhow, ELqcopes 


the forms Adu, su, ci\fw, Ddw, to bring together, compel, drive into a 
corner. From edAw, Ew, comes the Homeric Beas, Baca, to crowd to- 

ether, to drive togcther: from cldéw, dxeihéw, comes dxeiApbels in Hero- 
dotus ; from H\\w comes, perhaps, also the Homeric éd\qv, ddels, ddivas, 
(as éord\ny from oréAdw), a8 least it agrees entirely in its signification with 
DArw, el\éw, and hence points to a similar origin. From Bw appear like- 
wise to come dedda, a storm; dodfs, collective, assembled. From toda the 
perf. mid. the form od)os, a8 oda rptyss.— The Holians said dat for ded- 
vw, the Bootians used dw. ] 

1.) Of this ancient verb compounds for the most part only are in use; it 
has « for an augment, as dscirov. ‘The Qd. aorist forms are rather poetical. 
The verb fropar, J follow, has an aorist which co nds with the active 
fre, except that in the indicative it is aspirated; éoxdyny, oxod, sxéoOas, 
which forms occur chiefly in composition. ] 


[2. This verb occurs In the common lar only as an aorist, dpéuyy, 
fpcro, whence also the other moods are foun he defective parts are sup- 
plied from Jpwrdw.] 


{3. This verb is used only in the present and imperfect; yet jav is very 
frequently met with for hoysuny. The Attics do not use the future Actoo- 
from é\c64, but take in its stead su: in the sense of the future. Some 
later Attic writers, however, use the form écéconat.] . 
' [4. As fro has a 2d. aorist, formed by inserting ¢; so from dye is 
a Qd. aorist, icyov, in the middle 2oyéx27; and, in the same 
manner as in ioxoy, oxciy, oxdy, this « is omit in the rest of the moods, 
as if it had been an augment, From this isyov, yw is made into 
(ss dviexw from tvéxw) which, in Attic more particularly, often occurs i 
same sense as Fyw. The forms of the sorist without s ute wpm 
made the basis of other forms (as oxtiv of oxeéiuv,) end from ths a 
sént oxte, which is only imaginary, comes, on the one hand, Ye 
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Le 


hive, ried, Cnps, BE nv, nds & Ch. 


To gird, Zuvwiw, @fiu, Zartu, SG uti Eudiymy, 2c 
| Zovwups, Cys, E2aebav. 


e. 


be willing Cfru, Ssréw, SerAnow, cbérnéa, redsdnee. 
sharpen, Onyavu, Byu, Inigo, Conga, edngapav, védy 
be 
touch, Bryyava, Liyu, Go Zopcs, Ebvyov. 
| FQvaw, rébvyxa, réivan, cédvexa & 
vein, rébvsug, (wea, ZEN. wros), 
. Save, sdavov, 2. F. M. Iavodpos. 
ds, rsa ssdvinea,ssbvh-Ser, ONO. 
Be, cédvnps, Pr. Imper. cééveds, Opt. rsév 
Inf. rsdvavas, Part. rebvag, 2 . 
évav. 
leap, @ogvw, 
@épvups, > Sopdw, Sopndw, Sbogov, Sopotyres. 
Opatxu, 
I. 


place,  ‘Idpivu,  idpiw, Wpiow, Wguda, Wdpucapmv, Top 
pos, Opidnv 8 idguvény. 
cause to wag, iZaw, i%4ew, Ineo. 
gig 1h 8NM, San a tae 
Verbs in i€w, derivatives from Verbs, as x 
pléw from roreuiw, to fight. 


direct, ‘Idivw, lbiw,  lbicw, Tbuoa. 


come, “Teviapan, igen ee ty Kawav, Types, bony. 


ote middle, cxfcopa:) which the Grammarians without reason call 

mi than foyer) perf. Feynxa, &c. which are chiefly used in con 
tion. ' 

1. The old classic writers use the tenses from Aréw, Brdcouar, & 

a, in rence to those from {(éw. And yet Cycover occu 

Plato Rep. 5. p. 36. dw, is one of the few verbs which instead « 

py of contraction a, have a Doric n; aa Give, Gis, Gh Kev, Key 
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ow in ies 
ety ets im Dasbheman 


IaEopen, Ans, tabs, Pr. M. rau. 
X. 
flys nee criu, wehdu, wlernxa, wieraues. 
K. 
“n K nd xnu,  bxno & Exsia, exndpmy Sx sxsiapny, 
xdxoeunen Bxaov, éxcny. 
? . 
xEpOW, xEpdu, Exépade., Exspac anv, use 
Ksgawis vi, a ‘entity, rbgnabhoopan. 
Ki; gavwupids MPA Wy HEX PUK, [Os gio, X pet 
evans OAC opces, 
K 
ebont i napBt-dus, doyon, axipdnt,rnekyb 
xexepdayxee 
Kiyavey, xixéu, xnhCopo, sxhyyoa, sxinencdyamy, 
Kobe Exiyov. 
£ 
arte bai Perf. M. xéxAnya. 
xéxhay ya, 
» Kadaiw,? 
xXAQUC I, KACUEW, XACT. 
xEXACLUXEL, 
» Kaiba, xrtpi, Imper. xAfbs de xéxduds. 


fy, Kogswiu, xopdur,? xopédw, éxdpsco, Exopsccaunv, xéxopye 
Kopsvvups, Holy [os exopscbnv. 


5 Kesuovvius,! x psc, xgeudtin, expéuata, sxpsuaccmunv, 
K pspocvvupss, exgemsiatny. 
! XPS WNL, x PEMA ELOLS. 
Keeive, 
xrsvil, xr hs, sergv, 2A. M. dxrdapyy, Inf 
exraxa, & xriobos, Part. xrdyssvog. 
Exrovyxce, 


In attic edw is used, having the long a and being without contmo- 
: fat. xatow, &c.] 
‘In attic dw is used, having the long « and being witsnt. use 
like nde: fut. ratow, &c.] w 
to ounded with the regular nopie, gow, to mweep.|, 
Uhe aorist passive ixpsudeOww is ermnert the to satewed 
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| Gwrin, xvridw, exuron, dvrlodny. 
roll, = Kudivbuy, xudswoéee, xuruvOACW. 


fawn, vn tu bata, Pevda, & Peutdee. 
b 
A 
Mryw, Ah-Lu, Zoues, rma, Att. idx. 
To sad on x5 ys, Prayov, Perf. M. X- , 
Xe 
AnSw, AtrLouos, ASAnpa, Att. sidrnpa, t 
AEAnppos & atrnuycr, ZrApbyv & 
slrnpdny, Anpdacouou, FAaGov, srw 
receive, AauSav,? Coun. 
AnGsw, AsAaoyxer. 
Aapher, AeprLomcs, drapery, Arcs 
Ehoppeav. 
be con- Aavéévu,? rAhdu, Imp. éAnbov, An-cw, Gouos, A 
cealed, or Anopos & Asdracpeu, saqoben, 
escape, Erabov, srabounv, ASAnOe. 
M. 


learn, Mavéévu, porbées, a Sucrdne cuny, psudedyxs, 
Epacbov. 

obtain, Mapreu, phew, sucrov, postive 

fight, Mayopos,* —panzeteur, porrrnoopors Sx por bdoucs, Sperry sti 
pny, 8 swormnccny, psuctynuas, 
2 F. payodpos. 

about tobe, MéArAw, = pmedAgw, psAAHCW, SsAANTO. 


tive signification: but the future passive xpeyacOfoopa: belongs solely to 
xpeydvvunt. In consequence of this the intransitive has & peculiar future, 
xpsphoopat, I will hang.) 

1. Between \jyw and Acyydvw there seems to have been an intermed>- 
ate form \dyyw. Hence the eld ect AéNoyya, which occurs in Doric and 
Tonic, rarely in Attic. From the 2d. aorist, Aayov Homer uses a new 
verb Ashéyw, in a transitive sense, “to impart.” I. 4, 80, 6, 360. x’. 343. 
y’, 76. e have also Achayfowpsy in Hesychius.] 

(2. For stAnpat, Euripides (Ion. 1113.) uses \é\nupat, whence the Doris 
\Aarracin Hesychius. The form \sdd8nec is Ionic, and analogous to exer 
révnxa from dtéerova. Another old form is \dfopar.] 

[3. From }\a8ov Homer has a new verb \s)\é6w, in a transitive sense, “ts 

make to forget,” Il. B’, 600.) - . 
[4 Both Haxjcopat and paxotpat ats used in the derivative Vena, Tha 
however, is common : 'Bpaxsedpay occats in ANic, tyeynedyne ta Bir 
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Mé\ws;,' MEALW, PEAHCW, EEANO CMV, PS UsANR2RC, 
por & pspCrnucu, susrndnv, ips. 
Aov, peuhre. ? 
, iy, poi-Zw, Zope, Faker, pspet-ror, pee, 
Mont pewizupos, suindyv, 2. A. P. dpb. 
? ? Yn, pay nToos. 
n- Mipvicxw, paw, pvndw, Soucu, Suvyda, tuvntcpny, 
. pépvnc, pmenvhdoucs, suvacdny, 


pvncbadopas, 

in, Mipva, psvdw, peusvnxe. 

Mopyvuw, 

Mipywys, ipye, opt, suoplauny. 

"Opoeyvups, 
0, Muxw, 

pepuxe., BUX, PUXhC. 

Euxov, 

N. 

bt, Naiw, View, vaso, Evade, ivaddysny, svicbny. 


‘erbs in yaw, derivatives, as zepvdw from 
wee DEM Teedw, to pass over. 

O. 
ined, OSs%u, babu, akhou. 


) *O2u, 


"Ow, b2iw, b2édw & bPhdw, Usa. 
orf. M. dda,? é é é ae 
. Oidaivw, 
Oldavw, oldfu, oldhow, ddn-Ca, xa. 
Oldicexu, 
b, Obopas,? 


oléw, olropens, qnp.o, Quay, whény. 


OF Xopes, ' olyéw, olyntopou, anyn=xot, pots. 
2. A. gyspny, olyyder, Giuiner, 


In the Imperfect we have $épnv and gynv. In the rest of the per- 
basis. ‘I'he active forms ofw and 

etained in some dialects, in Homer both are frequent. The Spartan 

i ; Thomas Magi : 


, applying the one to certain, determinate things, the chet \o Wiser” 
2 Binge This distinction is so nice that hardy aby lanqeags © 
ne of , could ever have observed it.| 
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To lide, "Onscbeaive § snc, Gricdn.a, xa, Udscdov, Grtobqy. 


"Orudbaver, . 
1197 bAgw, brdéw, Asda, djArs-xa, pos, & 
destroy, Orie dxdrsxa, GALCOqv, SAov, erouny, 
a dAotwos, WAc & sAwAR. 
| who? OMe, OUdW, CLoca, cLoccyny, dyoxa 
swear, On mh & bpci-moxa, pou, 2, F. M. OO. 
Pa, ose 
imprint, Opopywups,  dsudpye, ducefe, copecumy. 
assisl, "Ovnus w, dvh-ow, Copco, dvyda, avncagay & 
, ‘Ovivnas CiveyAnv, dovnpoous, awadyy, 2. Aor. 
? CIVOULHY. 
rise, —Opvin, tee Bow, Ligda, diguen, opwge 8 digs. 
Opvupa, Ca, WPOLYV. 
smell, "Odppaivouas, doopiw depehtopcu, ddppouny. 
owe, "Opsirw, bpsirgu, dpsrhou, cipsirtxa, pero, & 
“Opruw, diprov. 
"Oprscxavu, ) dprAdw, sprAhow, WoAyxa. 


II. 


whdw, sigouo, Boot. for «#heoum, 
Banta, ixabov, xéenba. 
suffer, Tlasyu, < rabtu, wabhow, twabnda, reribyxa. 
Perf. M. xigovba, wéwor-ba & In 


Xa 
pass, Tisevaw, 
Tlégvnyt, wapaw,' Syn. rpaw, xpadu, wer po-xe., yah 
Thi pacxw, aixpatopas, grpadyv, wpabhe ome 
Teiapeou, 


bosl, Iiseew, véarw, réLw, desla, wireupos, dedody. 
lay Tscawte _— weviow, txfrata, werbraxa & 
9 


open, Ileravvups,* ECTOXA, TEWETAC LAL, TEwradpas 
’ :- 


& wéeropos, eweraddny, 
fasten,  TInyvi, ym whgu, tanga, denbaunv, wéey-r% 


Tihyvups, Yuou, sey dav, swoynv, woyhde 


pos, WEEN OL5 


1. Mepdu, to pass into another country ; xepvdu, to pass for the , 
oe selling ; pleat, in the Middle Voice, to buy @ peraon, or 
[2. 7 rom anoint cue root, by which wes expres Che agen \ 

, le e old verb xfropac is SITE 
inf the wings in fying and afterwards merely Che general ae fi wins 


a 
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wu, wotu, whewexa, pos ce wlaropou, 


ive. éxodny. / 
: Tidus wiw, Pres. M. wiopo, widouas, Sev 
. 3 


2¥F. M. awipas. ~ 
wiys, Imper. «its. | 
» drink, Tiierloxw, via, widw, Erica. 
Tlirdnps, thaw, *AoW, Exdrnda, deAndipny, wee 
Tl iwardnuas, KAN po, srrncdny, eéerAnba. | 
TIiarrive, € «drhus, Imp. Pass. éxdnpqy. 
TT0W, WENTUXH 
Ilixrw, whew, saeca, drscapny. 
asttéw, ixsdov, 2 BF. M. wecotpou. 
> Tiragvupasr, weaigu, drrapov. 
ey IIuvdaveuos, wsibw, asicopou, wéruduos, exvdounvy, ae 


bovjpces. 
P. 
Peas" Epyu, Att. Eedu, Epkw, Epypes, sleymas & 
bee Espypo, Perf. M. Zopya 
lies eyuat, Bert. M. dopa 
‘Péw, budw, — punow, bumgopou, ebbuixcr, ‘ahi 
| “Pnyvin, . Q bnodu, bngw, Epbnga, songauny, Ebonya, & 
“Payvups, EPpuya, ebbayny, payncoucs 


‘th-"Puvvi, biw,  pudu, Oh xoL, mor Sx Opes, oB- 
*Pavvups, bucbyv, 62bado, farewell. 


z. 


bh Seedy . oGéow, sebsca, soSexa & FrCyxa, 

? ? FoSsouau, eoSécdnv, oCecdagoucs. 

conus, soCnv. 

r, Uxtdawww, § Cxsddw, onsddcw, eoxtda-ca, Cos, soxsdac 
Sxedawuus, nv. 


SEdvvuys, 


Oxo, TxrAhGowas, 1. A. Eexnra, FoxAn- 
», Uxér\rw, xa, [soxrnéis. | 
OxAjps, Pr. Inf. cxAZvas.; 


Che forms «lew, ieica, have the meaning “give to drink.” The 
pressive rlopat, with ¢ long, is used in a future’ sense “ J am about 

3? instead of this, the later writers used the form motpat, which 
ired by the Grammarians. The future zicopa: is adduced frum An- 
's by Eustathius, aad the verbal morés seems to refer to an old. perfect 
xértopat.] : ; 
\ecording to Hermann (De Em. G. G. p. WS.) here we cao 
orms, épdw, and foyw. From the first came tpdcu, and by Tense 
f péew;) from the second Bopya, %pkw, tka, end by LransyoRusn 
Ss. 
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Verbs in exw," derivatives, form their tenses 
from their primitives, as siglraw, sbesw, sdehow, &c. 
to find. 


offer li- Srévdu, —— OwtiCu, Tome, Edwata, swsiea- 
bation, pny, Bowercpou, egaxsicdny. 
spread, Esogewiu, Oropsa, Propedes, Crops, eCrdpeta, sore. 
Zeopévvups, pecaunv, sordpeddny. 
Eropvups, ? 
Ee puvwwiw, Orpiu, Frpatu, Erputa, rputiymy, Eo. 
- Mepwvvupss, TQWMO. 
have, Xyéhu, oyxgu. 


T. 


TAQ, eNydopans, cérdnxa. 
em STAHV. 
TSPEW, TEACH. 
cphyw, spngo, Espnga, céeun-xo, pas, 
erundnv, Espayov, srmayny, cpa 
' YN opcs. 
bring = Tixta, céxu, é-Ew, Lous, sréydnv, Ersxov, ers. 
_ s forth, XOLNV, TETOKE. 
bore Twrpius, (ee ki Erpnda, sérpy-xa, pos, or. 


bear, Tadréw 
TérAnpa 


to cul, Tépvy, 
TSL0), 
TETEWNKA, 


through, Tis gnps, rispaives, m he erirenva. 


TOW, TPATW, Cora, Sxpesoe, TET PUIO. 
erpadyv, reWdycouct. 
Opener, Sedgoyun-xar, pos. 
Ope uu, ‘Ogeuuey 2 F. M. dpapotpos, dé 
Spore, 
payw, payowat, 2. KF. M. payodpa, 
Eparyov. 


wound, Tirpudtxu, 


To run, Tex, 
Sef, 

eat, Tewyu, 
Er payov, 


1. Verbs in oxw, which have a great affinity to Verbs in ys, are derived 
from Primitives in dw, éw, 6w, and éw, and are formed by the insertion of « 
after the o of the Ist Future: thus from ynpdw, yngtow, is formed yapdexe, 
to grow old ; from dpfw, dptew, dptcxw, to please ; from Bibw, Bidow, Bidexe, 
fo live ; and from pe06u, pebtou, pebbcxw, to be drunk. 

Some of these, like Verbs | in pt, prefix the Reduplication, 88 yvyvene, 
toknow, from yrdow; rirpécew, to wound, from redcw. Some change the 

vowel of the penultima, as 466, $64cw,. idoxu, to grow Up. 


‘“ 
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. Tos, TUX HOU, srvyna, TérvyNXO. 
Tuyxav,' (revyu, irsuga reifouos, séesuya, eievy- 
po, reciZonos, srvydnv, sruyov. 


YT. 


omise, “Lascyvéouos, drotysu, Ieotyhoopcu, ixstyyucs, iwddy~ 
shnv, duny. 


Verbs in 46, derivatives, as O6ivbbw, from o6iw, 
consume. , 


Verbs in tw polysyllables, as cCevvbw, to quench. 
®, 


; piu, o7tw, pnd. 

¥» PUTre, ; ond,  Eqnv, doauny. ; 
of, ow, oi couou, offbnv, oldbjdouas. 
tvixw, 1. A. Gueyxa, jveynduny, avéxdny, 

GVEYKOV, NVEYXOMMY. 
. évixw, 1. A. Heine, qvemdyeny, evaveyyncs, 

ar, éeu, hex ny. 
évéyu, Per. M. svivoya. 
pogtw,  pophdw, spipnca, xspspnpcu, Syn. 


pew,” pphow, Ke. 

Loemus, Imper. A. 2. ppés. | 

0 PYY: phew, pbatu, pbhcowcs, Epba-Coc, net. 
avu), w 

‘event, pays,  spdry. 
rrupt, dbivur, Pbiw,  pbi-cu, Copcrs, Eqpdro'a, Epbs-rner, pects. 
0- iw,® 
tce, udu, pips, spuv. 


®ipuxa, 


[1. The kindred verbs reéyw and rvyydvwe must be carefully dist* 
ashed as respects meaning: the first denotes to prepare, and is regular 
its formation, the second to attain, to ha - The verb rvyydve has 

e meaning to happen, to find one’s self, only in the present, imperfect, 
d 2d aorist, viz. ruyydvw, éréyyavoy, and Fruyay: the rest of the tenses, 
nd also Eruyoy likewise) have the signification to attain. ) 

2. $péw is used only in composition, as dndod, to bring out, slegpsiv, 

ing tn, dtagpsiv, to bring through. The old Grammarians derive it 

MD ap0-3; a8 dpolucor, gooddos, from xpor0lptov, os.\ 
3. #6 signifies to produce; %Bm:, in the middle sense, to euffer ores 
f to be produced, or to be born. The Perf. xtpura,as Wal vs Lon % 
t Agu», givat, and gis, have a Passive signification. 
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x. 

'Pejoice, Xaigu, Xapew, yaphew, yarhooucs, dydpnv. 
xap6i, Age, youpndw, syaipnoa, xéyo.pn-xer, pal 
XE OPK, KEY aphTouos, 


obtain, Xavddvw, Sx Bxa0ov, xiyo.00. 
XE, = EIT oo. 


gape, Xdcxu, Xaive, yavei, yavoipcs, vavov, xéyeva & 
xéxnva.. 


colour, Xpuviw , , 
’ Xpivvoni X00W, =X PUT, UE Ped =poes & Cun. 
bury, Xuwwiw, X50, XUOw, Ewa, xbyudpou, Eeichp, 
Xdvvuyps, Hout bac opuces. 
drive, —'Nbéu, 
‘al, dw, didw, doe, acwos, ddbnv. 
e Ql, 


VERBAL NOUNS, 


are formed from Tenses of the Indicative, by dropping the ; 
augment and changing the termination. 

Some are formed from the Present, as divayis, strength, from 
divaycu, to be able ; xAéaens, a thief, from xAdwea, to steal. 

' Some few from the Aorists, as d0%a from sofa ; fxn from 
Edyxa 3 pvyn from Epuyov ; wabog from Fmrabov. 

The larger proportion, however, are formed from the Per- 
fect. . 

1. From the Perfect Active, distinguished by x, x, or », in 
the last syllable, as pgixn from wéppixe ; didaxy from dsdidecya ; 

op from yéypapa. , 

8 he Fromtke Perfect Passive, as follows : 

[From the Ist pers. sing. are derived Nouns ending in pag, 
pn, pov, po, pos. ‘The letter » being the characteristic. 
—MOs Those ending in 0, signify either a per- 

formance of the action of the Verb , as xe 
Aadpis, an infliction of punishment, or 
something used in inflicting such action ; as 
ds¢p0¢, a chain or bond. 
—MH Those in p», which are few in number, 
. seem generally to signify some effect pro- 
duced by the action of the Verb 5 as yeaye 
prj, @ line, pvnpn, & mention. 
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N - Those in puv, generally’ signify a person’ 
or thing, endowed with the power, or faculty, - 
or disposition, to perform the action of the 
Verb ; as pvjpav, one who remembers, éridge- 
puv, one who ts forgetful, ixirhuuv, one who 
1s skilled, jpuv, one skilled in throwing, &sh- 
pu, compasstonate. 

Those in wa, signify the very thing produc- 
ed by the action of the Verb, or upon which 
that act is performed, or about which it is 
employed; as gpusa, a fortification, (the 
thing strengthened), rriypa, a fold, dopa, a 
gift, (the thing given.) 

>> Those in ysog, have a sort of passive signi- 
fication, and denote some fitness or suitable- 
ness to the action of the Verb, as csSaepuog, 
venerable, 2eacusos, amiable, dxécpsos, curable, 

m the 2d. Pers. Sing. of the same Tense, are derived - 

: Substantive in dis, Zig, and ~Lic, which signify the action 

Verb abstractedly considered, aa vies, spinning, Adkig, 

x, Bris, seeing. The letter ¢ is the characteristic. 

From these verbals in i¢ are derived 

-IA Nouns Substantive in s« and iag, and Nouns 

Oz Adjective in oimog; as, from civéecig and 
ééois, are formed duvéecia, an agreement, 
and @u¢iag, Baccha, and from xé¢1g comes a0- 
ios, potable. ‘These last in ¢s0¢ commonly 
have a passive signification, like those in pg 
above mentioned, and like them may general- 
ly be translated by the Latin Verbals in beles 
and dus, or the corresponding English term 
able, as dpacimos, execrandus, detestable, yer- 
adios, ridendus, laughable, olxnoiwos, tnhabst- 
able, 8 e:cipos, eatable. 

n the third Pers. Sing. of the same Tenses, are formed 

t variety of Nouns, having ¢ as the characteristic, of 


THP-TOP Those in eng, rng, cwe, signify the agent 
who performed the act indicated by the Verb, 
as woinrys, dnecurne, byrwe. 
[PIA Those in sis, reg, regia and séiga, are of 
"EIPA the feminine gender, and have a like signifi- 
cation with the last mentioned, ea swais, 
olxnor eis, pabyr pia, Koo WAT EIO.. 
Those in oe, derived from ims Ba. Hers. 
» 16* 
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Perf. Ind. Pass. signify commonly the art of 
performing the act of the Verb, as xbagwris, 
the art of playing on the harp, igyntcus, the 
artof dancing, dyogarig, eloquence, dxovestrvs, 
the art of throwing the javelin. 

-TOX Those in og commonly have a Passive 
signification, and are Adjectives applied to 
the object of the Verb’s action, as aigeric, 
eligtble, aiverig, laudable, sigeris, discovera- 
ble. 

There is a great resemblance between these 
and the above mentioned Adjectives in oie, 
so that the same word is sometimes found in 
both forms, as sores, and xécmog, potable, 
olxnrog and olxhoysos, habitable. 

-KOZ Those in xog have an Active signification, |; 
denoting ability to perform the action of the | 
Verb or some relation to such action, as sigt- 
Tinos, tnventive, worspixog, warltke, olxnrixes, 
disposed to seek an habitation, xcnrixig, skilled 
m acquiring. , 
THPIOZ-THPIA Those in engi, cheia, chev, denote some 

, -THPION-— _ aptitude or efficacy in the subject, as dAcknr# 

a gios, repulsive, remedial. ‘The feminine and 
neuter terminations are used as Substan- 
tives, as iZeurngia (téyvn being understood,) 
the art of taking birds with ifsc, bird lime, 
xacrhpiev (xweiov, understood,) a place of 
punishment. The termination rigiov has al- 
most always a particular reference to place, as 
dsopusngiov, a prison, a place of confinement ; 
Oixadrnpiov, a court, a place for dispensing 
justice; &c. Occasionally, however, nouns 
with this termination depart from analogy ; 
thus dvaraurfpiov, besides denoting a resting- 
place, signifies also a time for enjoying rest. 

-TPOX—-TPA- Those in egos, rea, and sgov, may be consi- 

~TPON dered as derived by syncope from the last 
mentioned Nouns, and the feminine and 
neuter terminations are in like manner used 
Substantively, to denote some instrument or 
thing, by assistance of which, or in conside- 
ration of which, the action of the Verb is 
performed, as dxidrga, a needle, d¢yingeys,, the 
orchestra, or that part of the stage in whe 
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the chorus danced, didaxspov, the reward of the 
teacher, larga, the physictan’s fee. With 
words of this class, dgyigov may be under- 
stood, as xpya or weaypcx may with péeyrpov, 
bnparpov, &c. 

To these derivatives from the third per- 
son are to be added a few Nouns in spiag, 
which signify one who acts from habit, as 
adarpias, & sinner, dvepids, one who lives tn, 
or frequents, caves. 

ON And lastly, those in 80g, of which the neu- 
ter gender cov answers to the Latin Gerund 
in dum, as woiréov, factendum, yearcéov, scrt- 
bendum. 

ly of exercise, the above analogical rules may be ap- 

he following derivatives ; as from xogyew, orno. 


Wl, XOMNeIS, Xoo UNrIs, XOOMATWP, KoOMATEIPA, XooLyTOE, 
Sy KOC PNT pov. : 

From xabaipw, purgo. 
0s, xabapun, xibapdis, xabapris, xabaprie, xobaprinds, XO 
_ Kodapréov. 

From xorAafw, punto. 
LOS, XOAQO LO, XOAATIS, xoAKTTIS, xOAKTThpIOS, KOACTeHPIOV, 
Se 

From poavédvy, disco. 
a, padyois, pabyrys, podyrpia, pabnrpis, wabyros, wordy. 


om the Perfect Middle come Nouns terminating in a, 
> 7S, 15,05; aS pbogd from gspdoga, vorag from vévope, 
mi réroxa, Te07 from rérpopa sung from sécura, Boris 
Aa, ToC from rérown, &c.- 


ADVERBS. 
se which require particular notice, as dis- 
hed from the Latin, are the following : 


erbs ending iN ba, Os, ob, oy Yns WA yOr Dee 
ton tn a place; as ivraniea,, here 3 whyuaty 
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1 heaven; oixos, at home; ’Ads§uaes, at Athens; | 
array and warrayxov, every where. 

Adverbs ending in é¢ and ésy, denote motion 
from a place ; as odgavade and obgavoder, from Hea- 
ven. 

Adverbs ending in ds, 2s, and os, denote motion 
to a place; as odgauvdvds and odpardcs, to Heaven; 
x,02e, to the ground. . 


[Obs. 1. Adverbs in 6: were originally, no doubt, genitive 
cases ; for, nouns with this termination sometimes stand as ge- 
nitives ; (thus, "[Aséds ge, Il. 6. 557. ids wes, Il. ’. 50, &c.) and 
in others the common termination also of the genitive occurs 
in the same sense ; as.641, poetic form, and ov, ré¢s and oi. | 

[Obs. 2. Adverbs in of appear to have been old Datives, and 

to have the s adscribed according to the old mode of writing, 
instead of having it subscribed ; thus, oixo, asdoi, "Iedpas, for 
ofxwW, 20g), ‘1¢6uc), with the preposition év understood. | 

[ Obs. 3. Adverbs in o: were originally datives plural trom 
the Ionic dialect. After, however, that this ¢: was once con 
sidered merely as an adverbial termination, and no longer as a 
termination of the dative plural, it was annexed also to other 
names ina; as ’OAupriaos, at Olympia; TWdarasdios, at Pla- 
tee. 

rae. 4, The Adverbs 705, wn, wot, dou, &c. are all oblique 
cases from the obsolete pronouns cg and éwog. Hence also 
widev, W676, woos, aS "LAiodev, 1Aiods, "TAioge.] 

[ Obs. 5. Adverbs in ésv appear to have been also old ge- 
nitives, or rather the termination é¢v was added to nouns asa 
badge of the genitive, just as we find 1 paragogicum added to 
the oblique cases of some nouns 1n the Poets; and afterwards, 
these forms in ev were used as Adverbs. In the Ionic dia- 
lect dev becomes in the Poets 42 on account of the metre. | 

[ Obs. 6. The termination ds (according to another pronun- 
ciation, ¢¢) is generally annexed to the accusative case with- 
out alteration, as ofxovds, wediovde, &Aade, Magaddivads. Ifo pre- 
cede the 0, instead of o¢ the letter Z is put, as ’AéjvaZe for 
"Abnvacds, OnSaZe for O7Sadds, bigaZe for dvgacds. When this 
had once obtained as the termination of words of place, it 
was annexed also to other words without respect to the form 
of the accusative, as 'OdvpriaZe, Movwyiads, from ‘OdAupuela, 

Mowryia; thus also piyads for sig guy, un Homer y sixode wb 
o/xovde, in Homer and the Attics. | 
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s. 7%. The Dorians, in place of the termination és, used 

ig, as ofxadss. Homer also has yapcdig in place of 
Homer sometimes puts the termination ds twice, ag 

wvds, Il. #’. 445, &c.] 

3. 8. The terminations 6a, 61, 01, 61, yn and you, supply 

ice of the preposition év; those in ésv and 4s, of the 

ition sx ; and those in ds, @s, os, of the preposition sig 


9. Some Adverbs have such an affinity, that begin- 
ith a Vowel, they are Indefinties, with x Interrogatsves, 
Redditives. , 


definite. Interrogative. Reddstwe. 
Which Way Which Way? |rnée, ( This Way. 

By what |r} By what or By this 

Means. Means ? coben Means. 

How far. How far? So far. 

For what rea-irii ( For what Rea-|rc ( For that Rea- 
son. son ? son. 

 o When, (Of When? eb Then. 

®NVING, THVIXCL. 
bev, Whence. \eééev, nce? eobev, Thence. 
Lere. wit, Where? rob1, There. 


‘ow much. wodiv, How much? |récov, So much. 

ter what Man-|roiov, After what —|roiov, After that 
Manner ? Manner. 

How often. |\wotaxis, How often ? \rodaxig, So often. ] 


ADVERBIAL PARTICLES, 


Used only in Composition. 
Privation, from cvev, without, as dvvdpos, 
without water. A 
+ ewe Increase, from &yav, much, as &urog, 
signifying < ‘much wooded. = 
Union, from dua, together, as ddoxo6, 
a consort. 


The following signify mcrease : 


»m dew, to connect. de, from égw, to connect,. 
om Bois, an oz. Za, Holic for a. 
m (eibis, strong. Aa, from iow, wvuch, 


m dacvs, thick. 4, (the same.\ 
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Avg signifies difficulty, as durrvyéw, to be unhap- 


Ns and »y signify privation, like the Latin ne, |1 
as Asie, without pity. , a 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Six are Monosyllables: «lg, ix or 2, év, x60, 
weds, oop. 

Twelve Dissyllables: dui, dvd, curl, cad, did 
del, xard, wird, Tape, Keel, dxGe, dd. 

In composition, five of these increase. the sig- 
nification: sig, éx or 2%, civ, regi, bree. 

Six sometimes tncrease, and sometimes change: 
uri, dao, dd, xara, sapd, zedc. | 

One diminishes: ix6. 
’ One changes: perd. 


Eee é 


CONJUNCTIONS 


are exhibited with the Moods, to which they are 
joined, in the SYNTAX. 


[Preliminary Observations on the 
GREEK SYNTAX. 


[The following remarks on the general principles of con- 
struction are given previous to the common rules of Syntax, 
for the benefit of the more advanced student. They will’ 

be found to contain a much more liberal View of She onguagey 
i that which is given by resorting to the doctrine K 
(psea. 
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[1. GENITIVE. 


Tne Greek language takes a much wider range in its use 
fthe genitive case than the Latin. In Greek, words of all 
inds may be followed by other words in the genitive, when. 
ie latter class limit and show in what respect the meaning of 
ie former is to be taken. 

In the case of Verbs : as Aénvaios 68, Gag wodcw slyov, &Bohbsov, 
the Athenians brought relief, as they had themselves with 
spect to their feet,” i.e. ‘as fast as they could run ;”— 
ariig Sew pébys, ‘“ to have one’s self well with respect to in- 
ication,” i. e. “to be pretty drunk ;”—d¢ éxdrepos sis 
woiag 4 uvhuns soi, “ as each one had himself with respect to 
\vour or remembrance,” i. e. ‘as each one wished well to 

party or remembered the past ;”—s ‘xsw sod Biov, “to — 
ave come on well with respect to the means of subsistence,” 
-e. “ to be in prosperous circumstances ;”—éasiyscbas aKenog, 
‘to urge one’s self on with respect to the fight,” i.e. “to 
e eager for the fight ;”—dvidvas s7¢ epddov, “to slacken with 
espect to one’s approach,” i.e. “to slacken in one’s ap- 
roach ;”—parrscbas 2drwidog, “ to be deceived with respect to 
lope,” i. e. **to be deceived in one’s hope ;”—xaréaya ris 
epadnc, 1 am broken with respect to my head,” 1. e. “I have 
token my head.” | 

In the case of Adjectives : as duyyvipuy civ dvbpwriven di. 
prpparuv, * forgiving with respect to human-errors ;”—draig 
prevog yovov, “childless with respect to male offspring ;”— 
mans aries waong zorw, “ let him be unhonoured with respect 
? all honour,” i. e. “let all respect be denied him ;”?— 
vyos th widsuc, ‘ near with respect to the city,” i. e. “ near 
le city ;’—fuvéwedov é¢ sotto dvayxns, “they fell into this 
ith respect to necessity,” i. e. ‘ they fell into this necessity ;” 
-85 rodotre pidous HAbov, “they came to so much with respect 
' hatred,” i. e. “they fell into so much hatred ;”—év roierq 
xpadxerng ndav, ‘‘they were in this state with respect to pre- 
aration,” i.e. “they were in this state of preparation ;”?— 
i wAsia xoxiv, “a land full with respect to evils,” i. e. full of 
vils ;—dgu.c, xevov fvioyou, “a chariot empty with respect to 

driver ;” 1. e. “ without a driver ;”—p.siZwv rarpig, * great- 
r wth respect to his father,” i. e. “ greater than his father.” ( 

The principles to be deduced from all this are easy and 
atural. 

i. That all words which represent a situation ot opete- 
n of the mind which is directed to an object, Wor swith! 
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affecting st, are followed by a genitive; such are the verbs 
**to remember,” “to forget,” “to concern one’s self about 
any thing,” ‘to neglect,” “to consider,” ‘to reflect,” 
‘to understand,” ‘to be desirous of,” &c.; and the ad- 
jectives “‘expérienced,” ignorant,” ‘ remembering,” 
desirous,” &c. 

2. All words which indicate fulness, to be full, defect, emptt- 
ness, &c. are followed by a genitive ; because the word which 
expresses of what any thing is full or empty, indicates the 
respect in which the signification of the governing word is 
taken. Under this head fall the adjectives “ full,” ‘ rich,” 
*‘ abounding in,” “empty,” “deprived of,” “ destitute of ;” 

- the verbs “ to fill,”’ “ to want,” *‘ to bereave,” ‘‘ to deliver,” ‘“‘to 
desist from,” “ to cease from ;”? adverbs denoting abundan 
want, sufficiency, deprivation, &c. . 

3. The same original signification of the genitive appears 
to be the basis of the construction of the comparative with 
the genitive : thus balguy wareos signified, ‘ greater wsth res- 
pect to his father.” From this construction, all words which 
involved a comparison, took the object of this comparison in 
the genitive: such are verbs which signify ‘to surpass,” 
or the contrary, “to be surpassed,” “to be inferior to an 
other ;” as regryivopas, irrdcuou, &c.; those also which signify 
“to rule,” or the opposite, together with many verbs which 
are derived from substantives, and are equivalent to the pr- 
mitive with the substantive verb, as xugieiaw, (xdgiog sivas) ; 
xorpaveiv, (xoipovos sivos) ; &pyssv, (apyuv sivor) :—such again are 
adjectives and substantives in which the same idea of govern- 
ing is implied ; as éyxparns hdovys, “ master over pleasure ;” 
irruv joovys, “aslave to pleasure ;” Area rol wriparog, * de- 
feat by means of drinking,” 1. e. “ intemperance in drinking ;” 
dyxparsia xévov, “ mastery over labour.” | 

To this same head must be referred all words which imply 
a comparison with respect to value, or require a definition of 
value ; as, for example, agios, which properly signifies ‘* equi- 
valent,” “ equal in value ;” so that agiov rovrov, which we com- 
monly render ‘ worthy of this,” strictly rendered would be, 
‘equal in value with respect to this.” Hence too the adjec- 
tive dvéZios, and the adverbial forms c%iwg and dvaging take the 
genitive ; and hence, moreover, this case is joined with al! 
words in which a determination of value is contained ; as, for 
exainple, verbs signifying ‘to buy’ “to sell.” ‘to ex- 

change,” &c. On this is founded the generel mie—* Thr 
price of a thing is putin the genitive.” 
And lastly, to this head belong oll words which express 
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difference, and in which, of course, a comparison.is implin+ © 
as dicpopos, Srépos, AXE, dAAoIog, dAACTeIng : thus, dapegov TovToV, 
“different with respect to this,” i. e. “ different from this ;” 
ieagey sovrov, “ other with respect to this,” i. e. “ other than 

sa 0? 

4. From the meaning of the genitive “ with respect to,” 
we deduce also the general meaning of the cause of any 
thing’s being done, in which case the genitive is to be ren- 
dered by “on account of.” Thus, with Verbs: Aavadiv xsyo- 
Xupévot, “© enraged on account of the Greeks,” i. e. “ with the 
Greeks ;”? rsvdixtig Exouta rol adeApod rebvnxsrog, &* melancholy 
on account of the death of her brother ;” péovsiv civi dogias, 
“to envy any one on account of wisdom ;” évedicas 76 680 rov- 
suv, * to upbraid the god on account of these things.” Hence 
the genitive is found with verbs signifying “to accuse,” “ to 
criminate,” with verbs of praying, with verbs of beginning ; 
the genitive being that of the person or thing, on account of 
which the accusation is made, the prayer offered up, or the 
affair begun. So too the genitive stands alone in exclamations, 


. with and without an interjection, or a word that expresses ad- 


miration, indignation, compassion, &c. ; as”AoA)ov, rot yas- 
phuccros, Apollo! what a swallow !?? "2 Zest Baoirsd, ris New. 
cornros riiv peeve, “O king Jupiter! the acuteness of his 
mind!” Tig civyng, *‘ the misfortune!” In all the instances 
above enumerated under this head, and in others of a similar 
nature, the Grammarians very unnecessarily supply &vexa, or 
some equivalent term. 


Il. 


The second principal relation which is expressed by the 
genitive, js that of the proportion of a whole to its parts; in 
other words, the genitive is put partitively. This use is com- 
mon to the Greek, the Latin, and other languages, except that 
in Greek it has a much more extensive range. Thus, in the 
latter language the genitive is put with Verbs of all kinds, 
even with those which govern the accusative, when the ac- 
tion does not refer to the whole object, but only to a part. 
This is expressed in English by the omission of the article in 
the singular, or by the word “some;” as, macs 0° addg, 
“he sprinkled salt over it ;’—rrjcas xgediv, “to roast some of 
the flesh;” @yo ofda céiv eudiv Hrmiwrdv, “LT know some of 
those of the same age with myself ;—cvadciv ray ramid cov 

aenv, “to bind Socrates with some of the Allets ?—s% 
érayov, ‘they laid waste a part of the lant” On We 

ike principle the genitive is put with many other vetos WHS 
17 
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signify participation, or in which at least this idea is implied: 
such are the verbs peréysiv, xowwvetv,soudArAcpCavenv, péredn, 
Hore, weradidovas, dworavew, Sc. | 

Upon this principle of the reference to a part, is founded 
the construction by which, with the verbs “ to take,” “to 
seize,” “ to touch,” * to carry,” &c. the part by which any 
thing is taken is put in the genitive, while the whole is put in 
the accusative ; as ¢Ada€ovre rns Zavng siv Opéveny, * they took 
Orontes by the girdle.”—-The same construction is retained 
also with the verbs which signify the opposite of“ to take,” or 
* to seize,” viz. “to let go,” * to loose,” “ not to obtain any - 
thing,” “to miss,” &c.; as doistas rod ddparog, “he lets go 
the spear ;” whereas cova: +o dogv in the accusative, would 
signify, “he hurls the spear ;” in the first, reference being 
made to a pari, in the latter, to the whole. 

Upon this principle also arises the construction of the su 
perlative with the genitive, the substantive being put in that 
case which marks the class from which the superlative takes 
the chief one as a part. 


IIT. 


The genitive is used also to mark the person or thing to 
which any thing belongs, whether it be a property, or quality, 
habit, duty, &c.; and those also from which any thing arises. 
Probably here also an obscure idea of the reldtion of this 
quality, duty, &c. to that which possesses it, az of a part to 
the whole, is ths basis of the construction. Hence the com 
mon rules, that “‘ verbs denoting possession, property, duty, &c. 
govern the genitive,” and that the “materzal of which any 
thing is made is put in the genitive.” 


TV. 


The genitive is also put with verbs compounded with pre- 
positions which govern the genitive, that is to say, when these 
prepositions may be separated from the verb, and placed im- 
mediately before the case, without altering the signification of 
the verb; as dvsmapéyew ri sivos, for wagéxew os duel cives; 
drowndav deworos, for xndgv do’ deuarog; Ekéeyerbos oixiag, for 
Epyecdos é£ oixing: not, however, dvriAdyaw sive, “ to contradict 
any one,” for swi; because A¢ysw avi sivos, would give an 
entirely different sense, viz. “to speak in the place of any 

One. ”’ 
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V. oe 


itive serves also to determine place and time, in 

0 the questions, “ where ?” “ when ?” &c. Hence 
bs 0%, wo, drov, where? which are, in fact, old gent- 
_refer to part of general place and of general time. 


2. DATIVE. 


Jative in Greek expresses two senses, one that of 
ve in other languages, answering to the question, 
n?” and another that of the Latin ablative. 
e Dative expresses the distant object of a transitive 
isitive action, with reference to which this action 
ce. It answers thus, in most cases, as in Latin and 
to the question “to whom?” as didovas ci ei, “ to 
thing to any one ;” weibscbai ivi, * to obey any one.” 
o with adjectives: pirog eivi, eybp0g tvs, ebvoug civi, SLC. 
_ proportion of verbs, however, are joined with the 
1 Greek than in Latin. 


Il. 


treek Dative also supplies the place of the Latin Ab- 
din this case expresses the relation of connéxion or 
mship, in answer to the questions, “ with whom %” 
hat ?” of an instrument or mean in answer to the 
‘“‘ whereby ?” of an impulse or excitement, “ from 
»f an external cause, “ by what means?” ‘ on what 
?? ¢¢ for what 1” &c. 


TIL _ 


Jative expresses the relation of the measure, degree, 
. the comparative. Hence the Datives rovAg, criy 9 
vith the comparative. 


Iv. 


it in definitions of time and place, in answer Lo A 
‘when? and where 2”? 
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signify participation, or in which at least this idea is implied: 
such are the verbs peréysiv, xowwvelv,scudArAapCaven, péreen, 
KpoTHrew, peradiddvas, dworavev, &c. | 

Upon this principle of the reference to a part, is founded 
the construction by which, with the verbs “ to take,” “ts 
seize,” ** to touch,” * to carry,” &c. the part by which any 
thing is taken is put in the genitive, while the whole is put im 
the accusative ; as ¢Aa€ovre +75 Cavng cov Opsveny, * they took 
Orontes by the girdle.”»—-The same construction is retained 
also with the verbs which signify the opposite of “ to take,” or 
‘‘ to seize,” viz. “to let go,” “ to loose,” “not to obtain any 
thing,” “‘to miss,” &c.; as doisras od deparog, “he lets go 
the spear ;” whereas dosévas +o dépv in the accusative, would 
signify, ‘“‘he hurls the spear ;” in the first, reference being 
made to a part, in the latter, to the whole. 

Upon this principle also arises the construction of the su 
perlative with the genitive, the substantive being put in that 
case which marks the class from which the superlative takes 
the chief one as a part. 


It. 


The genitive is used also to mark the person or thing to 
which any thing belongs, whether it be a property, or quality, 
habit, duty, &c.; and those also from which any thing arises. 
Probably here also an obscure idea of the reldtion of this 
quality, duty, &c. to that which possesses it, ae of a part to 
the whole, is ths basis of the construction. Hence the com 
mon rules, that ‘‘ verbs denoting possession, property, duly, &c. 
govern the genitive,” and that the “material of which any 
thing is made is put in the genitive.” 


IV. 


The genitive is also put with verbs compounded with pre- 
positions which govern the genitive, that is to say, when these 
prepositions may be separated from the verb, and placed im 
mediately before the case, without altering the signification of 
the verb; as dvrimagéxew si sivos, for wagéxew cs duel sive; 
darownddy dpnaros, for xndgv do’ dioparos; Ekéeyerbas olxiag, for 
Epyecdas e oixiag: not, however, dveiAéyaw siveg, “to contradict 
any one,” for ci; because Aéyew dvei sos, would give an 
entirely different sense, viz. “to speak in the place of any 
one, ”? : 
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V. mL 


The genitive serves also to determine place and time, in 
mswer to the questions, “ where?” “ when?” &c. Hence 
the adverbs 0%, od, dxov, where? which are, in fact, old geni- 
fives, and refer to part of general place and of general time. 


2. DATIVE. 


Tuer Dative in Greek expresses two senses, one that of 
the Dative in other languages, answering to the question, 
“to whom?” and another that of the Latin ablative. 

1. The Dative expresses the distant object of a transitive 
or intransitive action, with reference to which this action 
takes place. It answers thus, in most cases, as in Latin and 
English, to the question “ to whom?” as didcvos ci si, “ to 
give any thing to any one ;” eidscdai sii, “ to obey any one.” 
Thus also with adjectives’: pidog ewi, édpog tivs, edvoug sivi, Ste. 
A larger proportion of verbs, however, are joined with the 
Dative in Greek than in Latin. 


iI. 


The Greek Dative also supplies the place of the Latin Ab- 
lative, and in this case expresses the relation of connéxion or 
Companionship, in answer to the questions, “with whom ?” 
‘with what?” of an instrument or mean in answer to the 
question “ whereby ?” of an impulse or excitement, “ from 
what ?”? of an external cause, “ by what means?” ‘on -what 
account 4” *‘ for what 1” é&c. 


TIL. 


The Dative expresses the relation of the measure, degree, 
&c. with the comparative. Hence the Datives rovng, cdsy 9s 
Beaysi, with the comparative. 


Iv. 


It is put in definitions of time and place, in answer io WA 
uestion “ when? and where ?” 
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e 3. ACCUSATIVE. 


Tax Accusative, as in other languages, marks the person 
or thing which is affected by the action of the accompanying 
Verb, i. e. which suffers a change of any kind. The Verbs 
which govern an accusative are hence called Verbs acttve or 
transitive, i. e. which show an action passing on to an object, 
and affecting and determining it in any actual manner. There 

-are, however, other verbs not properly transitive, which yet 
govern an accusative in Greek ; this is particularly the case 
in those verbs which do not mark the passive object of the 
action, but the object to which the action has only generally 
an immediate reference ; as xposxuveiv, dopupopsiv, cebeiv, pbaven, 
ewicporsvew, emsdsixneiv, cc. In these and others of a similar 
nature, the construction with the Dative would appear to be 
the most natural one. 


Il. 


Many verbs which signify an emotion, or feeling, with re- 
gard to an object, as, “* to be ashamed,” “ afraid,” “ to com- 
passionate any one,” are accompanied by an accusative, which | 
expresses the object, and at the same time the effective cause 
of this emotion ; as, al¢yivoza: cov @sov, “I revere the Deity,” 
aldsicdas rovg apyovras, “to respect rulers ;” éroxrsigw vv, “1 
‘compassionate him ;” ipdg Ase, “I pity you.” The same 
takes place with some neuter verbs which express an emotion, 
although, even without indicating the object, they convey a 
perfect idea ; such are dAysi, dappeiv, Exryaupeiv, &e. 

Many verbs have the accusative not only of the nearer and 
more immediate object of the action, but also of the more 

- remote object of it, i. e. the person or thing to which the 
action with its immediate object passes, which in English is 
generally expressed by a dative; as ¢) or xaxdig qossiv cid, 
“ to do good or harm to any one ;” é6 or xaxéig Adyew rive, “ to 
speak well or ill of any one.” Hence these verbs often take 
two accusatives at the same time: such are qoisiv, xparren, 
dpav, sede, * to do ;” Adyew, cimeiv, dyopedav, “to speak of, of, 
against ;” éewrdv, “to ask,” aireiv, deraursiv, * to ask,” * to re 
quire,” ‘to desire ;” dpaigcicbes, dmodrepsiv, &c. “to take 
away,” “to deprive of a thing ;” didacxew, * to teach ;” éxdie 

Tas, svdicas, “ to put off” or“ on,” Be. 
Other uses of the accusative are enumerated under ihe when 
of Syntax. ] 
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SYNTAX. 


_——wg—= 


THE NOMINATIVE AND THE VERB. 
The Nominative Case is the subject of the 
Verb; as, 
"Eyo didups, I give." 


A Verb agrees with its nominative in Number 
and Person; as, 


Zuwxearne épn, Socrates said. 
"Opbaruc Adwarstov, His two eyes shine. 
Kasradoucw épvidss, Birds sing. 


A Neuter plural is generally joined with a Verb 
Singular ; as, - 
“Ogsa reéus, Mountains trembled.’ 


{1. With regard to the Personal Pronouns as Nominatives, they are 
m expressed unless some émphasts is required. In other cases also 
the Nominative tothe Verb is omitted, where the verb expresses an ac- 
tion usually performed by the agent denoted by the nominative; as 
sadxifer, the trumpeter gives a signal ; the noun cadmxrf¢ being implied 
from the verb. So also éefpuge (scil. & nipet), the herald made proclama- 
tion, This usaye also prevails where in English we supply 2, and an 
operation of nature or of circumstances is indicated, as tu, tf rains; (vid. 
of Inpersonal Verbs.) Instances, on the other hand, frequently, 
occur, where the nominative stands without a verb; in these, some part 
of cdva: is generally understood; as "E\Aqy byo, I am _a Greek,’ supply, 
This is most frequently the case with fromos, and with verhals in 
réov. The most remarkable construction, however, is that in which the 
nominative is converted into an accusative, and made to depend upon an- 
ether verb; as olda oe rls sl, Iknow thee who thou art, for olda ris ov al, 
know who thou art. So also féce yap xara Ovpdv adchgedu, ds éxovsiro, for d¢ 
bxeveiro ddc\¢és. Hom.]} ’ 
2. As a Noun of multitude Singular may be followed by a Verb Pla 
ral, so a Neuter Plural is often taken in a collective sense, and Mow- 
od & 


iy a Verb Si - Thus when Homer aays aetea close, be 
Wie collection of planks and timber, with which ships were corr 
17* 
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A Dual Nominative is sometimes joined with 
a verb Plural; as, 


“Appw Aéyouss, Both say." 
SUBSTANTIVE AND SUBSTANTIVE. | 


Substantives signifying the same thing agree 
in Case; as, 


The Plural Noun is sometimes Mascuiine or Feminine, but it is used 
in a collective sense; as dysirac dugal ped\éwy, Pindar; dédoxrac ripeness 
¢eyat, Evripides. [Heyne has altered the passages in Pindar where this 
construction occurs; but see Herm. de Metris, p. 246. seqq. and also 
Boeckh’s edition of Pindar, where the common readings are 
and retained. ‘The Grammarians call this schema Pindaricum, and, Bao- 
tium. 

(This idiom is more observed by the Attics than by the older writ- 
ers in the Ionic and Doric dialects. ‘The latter often join the neuter 
plural with a plural verb; as, ofré rt viiiv Spxta Focovras. Dl. x’, 266.— 
dpfxava Enya ylvovro, Nl. d’.310. The scholiasts, in commenting on these 

es, observe, that they are constructed dpyaicds. The Attics also 
sometimes join the neuter plural with the plural verb, especially in two 
cases; 1. when the neuter plural signifies Living persong: 2. when the 
abstract is put for the concrete, and animate creatures, not thi are 
referred to.—Perhaps the constructions of neuters plural with 
verbs may be accounted for on the principle of the association of ideas: 
neuter and inanimate objects being considered generally, but animate agents. 

vi . 

This construction is not confined to the Greek fanguage, lt ie fre- 
quent in the Hebrew: see Exodus xxi. 4. Job. xii. 7. jah ii, 11. 

salm Ixxxiii. 7, &c. In French this mode is common in every Gen- 
der in an Impersonal form: Zl est des hommes, il est des femmes. But 
the Verb in that case precedes the Nominative, il vient de sonner dis 
heures ; if the Nominative precedes, it has a Verb Plural, diz heures vt- 
ennent de sonner. . 

1, In prose this construction is general. 


be of the Dual number, when the Noun implies more than two. [Butt- 
mann (Ausf. Gr. Gr. vol. 1. p. 135.) makes the Dual to have been an 
old form of the plural, which became gradually restricted to the denot- 
ing of two. Hence in the earlier state of the language we do 

find the Dual used when more than two are meant. This is 

corroborated by the imitations of later writers, as Aratus, 968; Oppien, 
i, 72. According to Quintilian (1, 5, 42.) some persons in his time 
ie pe The 


to consider the Latin forms in ere, of the thi 
the perfect, as dual forms in contradistinction to those i 
attempt did not succeed; but it serves to chow, however, that the se- 
f aayre use of a dual form in Greek owed ike ongin, no doukk, Woe dade 
. more successfal effort on the part of the early Greds, Geum 
anaes. 


: 


k. 


KuaSdeng, § waig soi "Acruiyou, Cyarares, the son of Asty- 
ages. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE AND THE ADJECTIVE. 


An Adjective agrees with its Substantive in 
Gender, Number, and Case; as, 


“Avogss dyaboi. Good men. 
‘Opsrlas xaxai. Evil communications. 
— “Elven, goad. Many nations.* 
=. ‘To this rule belong Articles, Pronominal Adjectives, and 
va Participles. 
= 


An Adjective of the Masculine Gender is 
sometimes found with a Feminine Substantive; 


a8, 


[1. One of the Substantives is frequently understood, when some 
intimate and usual relation is expressed, as "Adéavdpes 5 @:Mexov, Alex- 
ender the son of Philip, supply vids or wats; "UAvpmds h ‘AAiardpov, 
Olympias the mother of Alexander, supply pirnp. So also, 5 Ludpornexev, 
‘the aon of Sophroniscus ; 4 rot Pratces (sc. Ouydrnp), the daughter of 
Glaucue ; cls riv O:Naxow (sc. ydpav), into the land of Philip; ra ris 
wads (8c. xpdypara), the affairs of the city. The ellipsis of some case 
of vies or wais is very common in tracing genealogies, while, on the other 
hand, the omissions of @vydryp is much less frequent. Thus, Gvyarépa 3a 
trav Aéyover sivat Abreciwvos, rod Tisapsvot, rod Ocpodvdpov, rod LoAvyelacos. 
say that she was a daughter of Autesion, who was. the son of 
Tisamenes, who was the son of Thersander, who was the son of Polynices. 


“TRIE Gibaag en EPH GF. aS 


important difference in the sense; for example, Ewxpdrns & Yegpoviexer, 
or else 
be distinguished from others of the same name, and who were the sons of 


in in oop” Tuerever a strict and legal designation of an in- 
is 
,& The Adjective i often found without any substantive with Wee 
lat . . . to be supplied 

: In this cn the Bajo sid t be used bcereares a 
eepds, the wise man, suppl. 3 h dvédpos, the desert, suppl. yA, Awa, 

dhe suppi. prot: vd dud ’ " 

ako ihe Pronouns thy ects, rl a Pe Re Me 
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Td yuveixe, Kenephon, The two women.' 
A Substantive is sometimes used as an Adjec- 
tive; as, 
Ticoav ‘EAAdda sidage, Her. He taught the Greek lan- 
guage.* 


The Substantive is often changed into a Ge- | 
nitive Plural, preceded by a Pronoun or Artt- 
cle; as, 


1. The Attic construction is used in order to generalize the sense, as 
@cds and Deus are applied to both sexes for a divine, évOpwres and homo, 
for a human, person. Thus ducente Deo in Virgil refers to Venus, and 
avrivy riv Ocdy, in Herodotus, to Minerva. Perhaps also this form is 
adopted to dignify the female sex. On this principle, when a woman 
speaks of herself in the Plural Number, a mode of speech adopted by 
the great, she uses the Masculine Gender: as of xpo6vfexovrss, Evurip. 
spoken by Alcestis of herself; crevotpev, olxep tepécapsr, by Medea; 
wadévres, huaprnxores, Sophocles, by Antigone. ‘Thus, also, when a chorus 
of women speak of themselves. This mode is confined to the Dual and 
Plural. [But if a woman speaks of herself in the Singular, she uses 
the Feminine Gender; and also when she speaks of the Female race in 

neral: as, Kedriora, ri cbOciav (bdov) jj xeptxapev oopal pddora. Enurip. 
Med. The direct road is the best in which we women are naturally mod 

. tkilled. The Coryphea, a: the representative of the chorus, appears some- 
trmes to have used the masculine gender with the singular number, as im 
Euripides, Hippol. 1107.] The Masculine Article is joined with a Feminine 
Noun in the Dual only. 

Compound and Derivative Adjectives in os are considered by the Attic 
writers as.of two terminations, consequently used as Feminine as well es 
Masculine. 

Comparatives and Superlatives of three terminations sometimes ex- 
press the Feminine by the Masculine termination: as, dxopdrepos h dH, 

hucydides. {So also, in the san:e writer, dvocp60Adrepos § Aoxels. These 
comparatives are thus used by Thucydides, because the radical adjective of 
the positive is common or of two terminations. It is, afterall, however, 
a very rare construction, since comparatives and superlatives of adjectives 
which are common, or of those which are used as common, have usually 
three terminations. ] 

When the Adjective is put in the Neuter after a different Gendef, 
Xena is understood ; as 5p0dv  adnOela, Soph. Thus triste lupus stabu- 
ke, Virg. The ellipsis is sometimes supplied, as ri ypipa dpdocs ; Soph, 
[We must not, however, suppose that ypjua, or some equivalent term, is 
always understood: since it frequently happens, that the neuter gender 
is used by the writer simply because the thing mentioned has no proper 
predicate, or because one does not immediately suggest itself to the mind. 
wa. Herm. ad Viger. p. 575.) 

& So ficus anus, Pliny, An old fig-tree. ‘This combinunor. is emmen 
dm English ; thus, sea-water, house-dog. ‘EXdas wry We considered wa 
Adjective used as a Substantive. 


| 
{ 
« 
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O} dyabo! civ dvdgéiv, Isocrates, Honourable men.' 


THE ARTICLE. Se , 


The Article is used to mark a distinction or 
nphasis. With the Infinitive it supplies the 
ace of Nouns, Gerunds, and Supines. With 
Participle, it is translated by the Relative and 
idicative. With péy and 2é it signifies partly, 
id is often used for ornament ; as, 


Aloyiros § spaywdis, Mschylus, the tragedian. 
Ta. tw, The things without. 

"Ev +@) peoveiv, In wisdom. 

°O epyouévos, He that cometh. 


T’ dvdpuersiov yévos, +H wev dyabsv, 77 62 paidov, Mankind are 
wtly good and partly bad. ; . 
‘H viny 4 vixhoasa cov xiopov h writes, Faith, the victory which 
ercomes the world, 


THE RELATIVE AND THE ARTICLE.? 


The Relative often agrees with its Antece- | 
mt in case, by attraction; as : 


L. So nigra lanarum nullum colorem bibunt, Plin. | 

This construction is also found, in Attic writers, in the Singular, as ray 
derny zis orparias, Thuc. 

In the Greek idjom the Genitive of the Personal is used instead of 
} Poasessive Pronouns, as ri pyrépa pou spas, Xen. You honour my 
ther. But the latter are sometimes found with the article, particular- 
in the orators, as rijv Sudvoray riv byuerépay of roddot peootot, Isoc. [But 
wrever any emphasis is required, the Fossessive and not the Personal 
pnoun must be used. Hence, in the Lord’s prayer, the phrase Idrep 
iw denotes that God is the father of the whole human race; and is » 
rivalent to Father of us (all.) Whercas Iérep fyéreps would be em- 
atic, and consequently improper, denoting, our Father, and implying 
it-Grod is the father of only a part of his creatures, Most commonly 
wever, the Possessive is altogether omitted in ideas that always stand 
necessary connexion, as those of natural relations, father, son, friend; 
ad, toot, &c.; and its place is supplied by the Article alone.\ 

R As the Relative and the Article have the same origin, v8 They ete 
wently used the one for the other, and the Feminine in both is Sar 
uished only by the accent, they are joined under one head. 
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"Ev caig topraic, aig Hyousv, Aristophanes, In the festivals, 
which we celebrated.' 
The Article is poetically used for the Rela- 


tive; as, 


- Tlaryp, 8 0° érpeys, Hom. Your father who educated you. 


The Article in the Neuter Gender, before a 
Genitive, signifies elliptically possession or rela- 
tion; as, | 


°O @s0¢ sa. sé dvbpiaruv diomel, Isoc. God directs the affatre- 
of men.? 


THE GENITIVE.® 


One Substantive governs another, signifying a 
‘different thing, in the Genitive ; as, : 

Lédags, HAwv, Light of the sun. | 

An Adjective in the Neuter Gender, without 
a Substantive, governs the Genitive; as, 


To Aowrev (wees) cng huéeas, The rest of the day. 


1. This is called attraction, ae the Antecedent attracts the Relative 
into its case. This Attic form has been imitated in Latin; Si quid agas 
eorum, quorum consuésti, Cicero. 

. The Relative, in this construction, sometimes precedes the Substan- 
tive; as, ody 7 Byers duvdpe, Xen. [The principle of attraction pervades 
the whole Greek language, and is based upon the association of ideas in the 
mind of the writer. ] ‘ 

2. Sometimes the ellipsis is supplied, as ra rv Onbalwy xpdypara maxis 
Bye, Isoc. 
wih some cases the relation between the Article and the Noun follow- 
ing is so close, that the distinction of the property and the thing iteelf is 
scarcely perceptible, as ra ris réyns dferas Bye: rds perabordas, Fortune 
be sudden revolutions. Thus 1d épdv, ra gud, are sometimes equivalent to 

@, &e. 

3. The primary signification of the Genitive is the origin, or cause, 
from which a thing proceeds, or possession. To these may be traced most 

of the uses to which that case & applied. But in constraction, Wi vous de 
fend either on a Substantive, or a Preposition, expressed of 

od, Pre. y remarks on the Greek Syntax.\ 
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Adjectives sigmfying plenty, worth, condemna- 
tion, power, and their contrartes'; and those which 
signify an emotion of the mind; require the Geni- 

E tive ;' as, 


"Egya wasiorov dgia, Works worthy of the highest value. 
b: Tov xarsrdiv cirsipos diabihon, You shall live without trou- 
e ble. | : 
Tupvacia petra dvdptiv, Places oF exercise full of men. 
Bt "Avairios dpeotuvys, Not blameable for imprudence. 
4 


_ The matter of which a thing is made, and also 
fg the measure of a thing, are put in the Genitive ; 


as, | 
~ Tav diggov éwoinrey io-yupiiv Z/Awv, Ken. He built the chariot 
F : of strong wood.’ | 

t Cost or value, crime or punishment, difference or 
eminence, are put in the Genitive; as, 


, Ais adsiv ipiv dpayyys, Anacreon, Give him to us for nine 
pence.® 


[1. To this rule a clause is commonly added which states, that verbale 
compounded with the privative a, also govern the genitive. The truth is, 
however, that in such constructions the genitive is merely the more exact 
' definition of the idea contained in the adjective, and is to be explained by 
the general principles of the language; for the privative a cannot well de- 
signate either the genitive or any other case.] 
[2. The genitive of the material is considered by some Grammarians 
as depending on é or dd understood, and an argument in favour of this 
i is drawn from the circumstance of ée and dd being sometimes 
found expressed. {In all such passages as these, however, the presence 
of a preposition seems to be required in order to express a stronger and 
more direct reference to the material than could be done by the common 
construction, especially if a passive participle be likewise used; thus, 
areia ex ris dxdvOns motevpéva. Herod. O6pn éx puptens megoinpévyn. Herod. 
tips & ddduavros rerevypéva. Theocr. cpara dxd f6\wy werornpéva. Herod. 
he true principle on which the gentive of the material depends will be 
found explained in the Preliminary Remarks. Sometimes the dative is 
used for the genitive, when the material of which any thing is made may 
be considered also as the means by which it is made; as, af pév yao xepdsoos 
rereéyarat, ai dégarrt. Od. 7’, 563.] a 
[3. The principle on which this construction depends hae Wen Si- 
plained in the Preliminary Remarks. The prepositions avtt, wen 
genitive, sometimes accompanies the ‘verbs signifying “to exchanges 
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Tpdpopai os porysias, Lysias, I accuse you of adultery." 
Asapépuv raw dddAwv, Plato, Different from the others. 
Xippa wiveow ewxogiov, Pindar, 4 joy surpassing all. 


Elui and yivoues, signifying possesston, properly, 
or duty, govern the Genitive; as, 


‘oO win gadxoudvoes Erepou yiveras, He, who is sold, becomes th 
property of another. 


Part of time is put in the Genitive; as, 
@epoug #6 xai yeipcivos, Xen. In summer and winter.* 


Exclamations of grief and surprise are put i 
the Genitive; as, 


Ti¢ pelos, Aristoph. What folly! § 


whenever a stronger or more direct reference to the thing or things eé1- 
changed is required than can be given by the common construction; 
thus, cdd\\ov dori dvrf Ovyrot owparos AOdvaroy dééay dvrixaradddgasba 
cat Wuyi. Isocr. On the same principle, of a stronger reference, the 
game verbs are -used occasionally with xpés and an accusative; as, M+ 
vas mpds fhdovds, Kat Niwas mpds AUwas Kal pé6ov Karadddrreoba. Plato. In 
stead of the genitive the dative also is put; as, évah\dfaca dévov Oavéry 
Eurip. 

[i his genitive is besides often accompanied by other substantives 
or prepositions, on which it depends; thus, ¢edyew én’ alzia gévov. De 
mosth. dyed aro (ne) rodruv abrdy fvexa. Plut. yodgecOal riva ypapa 
gsvov rpatparos. Auschin. dxoypdperOar dévov dtenv. Antiph. Other verb 
of accusing, &c. are, on account of the nature of their composition, di 
ferently constructed. Those compounded with xard take the person i 
the genitive, and the crime, or the punishment, in the accusative; as m 
Pnyopsty Te Tivds : the verb 2yxa\ctv has the person in the dative, and th 
crime in the accusative ; as éyxaddv 3° duo gévevs. Soph. The punishmer 
is also sometimes in the genitive, yet seldom any word except Gavdrov; & 
nal Gavdrov d2 obror xplvover. Xen. avOpdrwv xarayngpicbivrwy Oavdrov § poy 
Plato. The adjective Svoyos, which properly is constructed with the dativ 
sometimes takes the genitive; as, obdets dvoyés fore Nertoragtov obd2 Sede 
Lys. It takes also the genitive of the punishment ; as, ivoyor deopot yeyée 
e Demosth.] 

2. This is governed by 2x, sometimes expressed, as 2¢° hyépns. He 
When the Dative is used, it is governed by é understood, and sometim 
expressed ; as, 2v rg dur Ofpax, Thuc. [The ellipsis of én? is a convenia 
one for the young student ; the philosophical principle, however, on whi 
this use of the genitive is founded, seems to be in reality the reference to 

part of time. vid. Preliminary Remarks. See also the notes to the m 
for the genitive absvlute.} . . 
3. Olivo: is often prefixed, a8 otpor tov Kaxdv, Anstogn, 1. e. ture. \ 
uninary Remarks. } 


Comparatives are followed by a Genitive; as, 
{ "Avapying psi Zov oux sors xxi, Sophocles, There is no 
d greater evil than anarchy." 


Partitives, Comparatives, Superlatives, Inter- 
rogatives, and Numerals, govern the Genitive 
Plural; as, 


Movos Beortiv, The o Hy one of mortals. 
Ol vewrépos dvdpurwy, The younger of men. 
Karrcros xorapciv, The most beautsful of rivers. 


‘ Verbs signifying the senses, are followed by 
; aGenitive, excepting verbs of sight, which re- - 
| quire the Accusative; as, 


= Tav paprupuv dxyxdars, Isoc. You have heard the wit- 
f nesses.” 
id 


{1. Most Grammarians make the genitive of comparison depend on 
évri or xpé understood. Sometimes these prepositions are expressed ; 
as, psiova dvr? ris abrot xdrpas. Soph. dvri rot rdyovs xpsisow. Eu- 
np. ole h rupavets mpd devOeplns Iv doracrérspov. Herod. In these and 
similar constructions, however, the preposition will be found to 
impart a force to the comparison which it would not otherwise ; 
hence the reason of its being added. The true principle on which 

. ihe genitive of comparison depends will be found stated in the Preliminary 

marks. 

[2 Verbs of seeing always govern an Accusative. Many of the others 
likewise govern an ‘Accusative with the Attic writers. The Verb dxoéw 
most commonly governs the Accusative of the sound, and the Genitive 
of that which produces it; but neither without exception. The use of 
the Accusative after verbs of seeing, seems to have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance, of the Greeks considering the eye as deriving its images 
from its own operations on the objects presented to it ; whereas the other 
senses were su to be acted upon by external objects, not to act 
upon them. hen the Atucs therefore made other verbs than those 
of sight govern an accusative, they ascribed to themselves, from 2 feel- 

» ing of national vanity, a greater reanement in all the organs of sense 
than was supposed to be possessed by their neighbours, for they placed 
hearing, &c. on a level with sight, and made the former senses as active 
in their operations on external objects as the faculty of vision.] 

"Axotw, signifying to hear one’s self called, or simply to be called, has 
the construction of Verbs of existence ; as ovr’ dxovedyat xdxos, Soph. 

" It is often used with the Adverbs ed, axis, and xadas, and inhowed vy 
bxo or xapd with a Genitive; as xaxis dnote bro tuv OACTAN, ‘\ern. 

_ Thus Cicero, Est homsnis ingenui velle bene audire ab omnibua. Bo Wis 

ton, Or hearst thou rather pure etherial stream. \Petrays We CONANT 
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‘Opes obv xal yuvaixas Su roi wees Berou sornxiag ; Cebes, 
Do you see then also females standing without the enclosure? 
Verbs of beginning, admiring, wanting, remem- 
bering, and the like, with their contraries, govern 
the Genitive ;’ as, 


"Agxsrs Buxodsxis doidds, Theocr. Begin the pastoral 


- strain. 


Tis ox av dyddairo cys dessis ; Dem. Who would not ad- 
mire virtue ? 


To gay sav Guppiven, Asch. To love the disereet. 
*Apérsig cdv grrdv, Xen. You neglect your friends. 


Verbs derived from Comparatives, or in which 
the idea of Comparison is involved, together 
with many verbs coming from nouns, and equi - 
_ valent in meaning to the primitive with a verb, 
require the Genitive; as, 


‘Hrraobos swog, Xen. To be inferior to any one. 
‘Lorignce sng woyns, Xen. He arrived after the battle. 
"Ervpawevs Kopgivéov, Herod. He was king of Corinth. 


"Edgysro robswy aeyenw, Xen. He was said to command 
these. 


The Genitive is put with verbs of all kinds, 
even with those which govern an Accusative, 
when the action does not refer to the whole ob- 
ject, but to a part; as, 


‘Tlases 0 adic, Hom. He sprinkled some salt, 
"Orrjoas xecciv, Hom. To roast some flesh. 


Tas vis Ereyov, Thuc. They laid waste a part of the 
country. | 


\ 
tion of dxotw as a Verb of existence, may be explained on the principle 
of the Nominative with the Infinitive; as dxote: Eapapsirns wad dat 
v6y, He is called a Samaritan and a demoniac ; for dxove abrés dvopagte- 
“~ on «AnOqvat, Lapagelrns wat datpovdv, he hears himself named, or call- 
a 


[1. For an explanation of this and the two next mies, vid. Proiminary 
Remaris. ] P ° . 
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"Eyw cida ruv due hAixwwruv, Plato. I know some of those 
of the same age as myself. 


A Noun and Participle are put absolute in the 
Genitive ;’ as, 


{l. The original force of the Genitive absolute was an expression of 
time. Now, as vexrés means by night time, so also, euod xabetduvros rt 
ra dyévero, means at the time that I slept this happened. If this duratiun 
of time is ascertained by an historical person, the preposition éx( is often 
used with these Genitives. ‘hus ée? Ktpou BaciAstovros, in the reign of 
Cyrus. This construction of the Genitive absolute is adopted not only to 
denote time, but every idea expressed in English by if, etnce, because, in 
that, &c. as Ocot didévros, if God give ; rotrwy obrws byévrwv, since these 
things are thus circumstanced ; émxetpévwy riév rodeplwy rE nédAK, while the 
enemy besieged the city. 

In certain cases nominatives and accusatives absolute are used. With 
such impersonals @ Eeorv, it is permitted, xpexet, it is becoming, &c. the 
absolute case is alwavs the nominative or accusative of the neuter pustici- 
ple; as did vf pévecs, Udy detevacs why dost thou remain, when it is lawful 
to depart? Datives absolute are also used, particularly in statements of 
time; a8 neptloyri rH 2vtavTd radev galvover ppovpay éxt riv “Hcy, as the year 
elapsed they make another demonstration against Elis, The nominative 
absolute is of rare occurrence. 

By absolute, with the exception of the nominative, nothing more is 
meant than that the governing word is understood; thus, with the genitive 
éxt may be understood ; with the dative, ody, éwi, or pera; with the accusa- 
tive, pera. The nominative absolute, however, which, as in English, is th- 
only true absolute case, always supposes its proper verb; thus, dvolfay7 
rod odparos xépous, tadiy ylysrat rd xip. When they have opened the pores 
of the body, fire is kindled anew. Here dvolkayres is equivalent to 8ra> 
dvolfavres Gor, the same with dvortader. 

In the use of the Genitive absolute the Greek differs from the Latin. 
For, where the Latin, in the use of the ablative absolute, is obliged, on 
account of the want of a participle in the perfect active, to turn the 
sentence, and to use the perfect participle passive; the Greek, on the 
other hand, whose principal tenses all have their own particijles, can 
retain the active construction, and then the participle is referred to the 
subject of the principal proposition; thus, viso lupo diffugerunt oves (for 
quum lupum vidissent) is in Greek lodeat rdv Abxov al dies Ameduyoy, ” not 
é90tvros rod AGxov. Thus, too, raira deoteas feQn, his auditis, xc. and 
in all similar cases. And this construction is universal'y admissible, 
when the accompanying action, which is expressed by the participle, be- 
longs definitely to the subject of the principal proposition; whereas the 
passive construction obtains where the action expressed by he partic 
ple does not refer, or does not refer entirely, to the subject of the princi- 

ition ; thus, rav wodsulwy dfSlvrwr, Eguyov of rodirar, when they (not 
merely the citizens) saw the enemy, the citizens fled.. The construction 
with the genitive absolute is used properly, only when the ation When w 

by the participle has its peculiar subject, distinct from Yaak si Soe 
principal verb. ] 
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"Has réddoveos, Soph. The sun rising. 
DATIVE.' 


Adjectives signifying profit, obedtence, fitness, 
trust, clearness, facthty, and their contrartes ; and 
those compounded with ody and 6uov, govern the 
Dative; as, 


‘Hpi tora yehomov, It will be useful to us. 
Lvvepspos +H AxAGrnsi, Accustomed to simplicity. 
"Edsvbéew dvdgi suxsov, to be wished for by a liberal man. 


The instrument and manner of an action are 
put in the Dative ;* as, 


"Apyupsais AOyyaIes paxou, xal wavea xparhosis, Oracle to 
Philip, Fight with silver weapons, and you wgll conquer the 
world. 

"Hoos Zips xal Swsqpve dckw, Hom. He struck him with « 
sword, and killed him by stratagem.* 
Verbs of Serving, giving, reotcng, obeying, 
trusting, fighting, and the like, with their contra- 
rtes, govern the Dative; as, 


Bondsiv rn wargids, ‘To help his country. 

Eixew xaxois, To yield to misfortunes. | 
Maysobas coig roAswiog, To fight against enemies. 
Tlae dvie aieg wiver, Every man labours for himself. 


1. This case is generally used as the Dative in Latin. It e 
the object to which the action is directed, or for which it is intended. It 
implies acquisition and loss. It is placed after clyl, &c. in the sense of 
habeo, and after Verbs signifying likeness, agreement, trust, resistance, re- 
lation, &c. It follows Verbs compounded with dvri, dy, énl, xapad, wpds, ody, 
im. It is frequentl governed by éy, éxf, -odv,' or some other Preposition, 
understood. [vid. Preliminary Remarks.]} 

2. This case in these instances may be called the Ablative, and the 
analogy with the Latin will be preserved. 

3. Instead of the Dative, the Prepositions d:a, év, 2x2, xara, are sometimes. 
med with their proper cases; as éwalpeoOat ent rhoérw, Xen. dv PAs wAnyads, 


urip. 
To this rule may be referred the excess or deficiency of measure, as 
Aipirer pare dporos, Her. [The measure of exceasis sometimes found 
4m the Accusative, especially in the old Poets; a8 nates taXXte dpivwe, 
‘uch braver than his father.) 


‘Verbs signifying to accompany or follow, to. 
blame, to converse, to pray, to use, are followed by 
a Dative; as, | : 


Te vase Fxoveo, Hom. Him ships followed. , 

Tlig'rovg tryov roug roig dpcpravopivors éxicycveag, Plutare 
Think those faithful, who reprove your falls. 

Lopoig dpirdiv, xavrog exGhoss copic, Menander, Associating 
with the wise, you yourself will also become wise. 

Evxecbas Asi, To pray to God. 

Iipotaros xp7j0du, Xen. To use sheep.' 


Hiui, put for tw. to have, governs the Dative; 
as, : 


“Odors oux jv dApira, Ms many as had not bread. 
An Impersonal Verb governs the Dative; as, 
"Egsors por deievas. It ts lawful for me to go away." 


Some Passive Verbs have the Dative of the 
agent after them; as, 


To ptysbos sxewc rhiv xsepayptvuv, the greatness of his ac- 


\ 
Poetical writers, for the Genitive, frequently 
use the Dative; as, ! 


1. Many Verbs have a Dative of the person, and a Genitive of the 
thing ; as dyudiotnrd, xowwviw, peradidupt, periyw, ocvyytvdone, vd 3 
and the Impersonals ési, pé\c:, perapédst, péreort, xpocéess; as Gy byS coc 
ob PGovfow, Ken. co: xacdGy rf det, Eurip. Wee apéxc, and det, it behov- 
eth, govern the Accusative with the Infinitive, according to the lan- 
guage of the Grammarians; and dei and ypa, signifying necessity or wang, 

wet, plu, &c. govern the Dative of the person and the Genitive of the 
wh” bechaps the only true Impersonals are those where we supply i, 

some operation of nature or of circumstances is denoted; as 6c, i 
rains. The Verbs commonly called Impersonal, are so only in nate, 
for they have an actual subject, which is expressed either by an Infini- 
tive or other dependent clause. Thus, in the example under the rule, the 
Nominative to Seer is the infinitive dxcéva:, and the passage is equivalent 
to ro dxtéva: Heerl po, the going away is lawful to me. Tan, LONG 
retro wo.siv, tf behoves you to do this, ia the satne as, the doing thea 
eumbent upon you.] ‘ 
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Otx Ayouduvors 4vdave duds, It did not please the mind of |i 
Agamemnon. 1 


Neuter Adjectives in réov, govern the Person in 


the Dative, and the Thing in the case of the Verb, 
from which they are derived; as, 


Ti dv aved) romréov ciev, Xen. What must he do? 
‘Ypiv cadre weaxréov, Dem. You must do these things.’ 


Substantives sometimes have a Dative after 
them ; as, 


"Ags rig ixdiorw diavéyncews, From the distribution to each. 


Nouns signifying the time or place in which | 
& person or thing exists, are put m the Dative; 
as, 

TH yn, In the earth. 
Mapabdvi, At Marathon. | 


*Abnvaig, At Athens. 
Airy sh heen, On the same day. 


‘O adres, the same,is followed by a Dative; 
as, 


"Ts ausg sict Enulag agsos of cuyxpiwrovrss cig ELapcpedvoudl, 


1. These Adjectives imply necessity, and have in the neuter the force of 
the Latin Gerund. The hole construction has been imitated in Latin: 
Quam viam nobis quoque ingrediendum sit, Cic. ternas quoniam po- 
nas in morte timendum, Lucretius. 

[Verbals in réos correspond to the Future Participle Passive in La- 
tin; as, romnrfos, factendus, xortos, bibendus. These also have the Per- 
son in the Dative, like those in réov, but agree with the Noun, 
ing the thing, in Gender, Number, and Case; as ratra bpiv xocnréa éorl, 
hec vobis facienda sunt. This form in réa is more common in Attic than 
téev. Sometimes however, the person is put in the accusative, when the 
verbal loses a portion of its strong reference to what must be done, and ap- 
proximates in meaning to the impersonal de? with the infinitive, denoting 
what ought to be done; as, Oddsvt roérp paper éExévras ddixnréoy elvar; Plato: 
the same as obdevi rpémy dapiv (hpas) dtiv ix6vras ddteciv; Do we assert that 

we ought in no way voluntarily to commit injustice? "The two conskran 
&ons are unitedin Plat. Rep. 5, p. 12. Ed. Bip. odaciv wai hyiv vocrtne— 


= 


Isoc. Those wha conceal, are deserving of the same punish - 
ment as those who commit, a faults - ° . 


ACCUSATIVE.? 


Verbs signifying actively govern the Accusa- 
tive; as, 


KvaAivoa ejyv cpaigav, He rolls the ball." 


The Accusative is of universal use, with zara 
understood ;‘ as, 
Aswig paynv, Hschylus, Terrible in fight. 
Tlsigéi +o pév céipa elvas pirdanvos, env d8 Luxyy piArccepos, 
Isoc. Endeavour to be in body fond of labour, and in mind a 
lover of wisdom.® 


Verbs of sense, with the Attics, generally go- 
vern an Accusative ; as, 


*Axotw caira, I hear these things 
Verbs signifying to do or speak well or ill, to 


1. Xd» is here understood. Thus in Latin, Idem facit occidenti, Hor. 
Et nunc ille eadem nobis juratus in arma, Ovid. 

2. The Accusative expresses the object of the action. It is, therefore, 
as in Latin, governed either by a Verb Active, or by a Preposition express- 
ed or understood. 

Asin Latin, Verbs of entreating, concealing, and teaching, govern two 
Acc. Verbs Neuter also often assume an Active signification; and both 
are followed by an Acc. of their own signification. 

The Accusative seems to be the favourite Case of the Attics, who fre- 
quently use it for the Genitive and the Dative. 

[3. A peculiar idiom frequently occurs in Greek, in which, what should 

ly be the Nominative is found in the Accusative, governed by the ' 
erb; a8 olda cé rls sl, Iknow thee who thou art, for olda rls 0d sf, I know 
who thou art. This is sometimes imitated in Latin.] 

4. Or dca, sis, xspi, xpés. Kara is the most general, as it embraces the 

qualities, and relations ; é:a is applied to the cause ; els, xspi, and 
xp6s, to motion. They are sometimes expressed ; a8 8s xara cpa adds, ear 
vote 5° ad écriv duopgos, Epigr. 

The Accusative sometimes appears in the beginning of a sentence, with- 
out a regimez expressed ; as rods ‘EANjvas obddy cagis Aéysra:, Xen. Quod 

tat ad. 


apec. . . 
5. This construction is frequent in Latin poetry. Crinem elute, Th 
Ffumeros amictus, Hor. a . 


va.J, Some Verbs, which in the Active are {lowed by 
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give or take away, to admonish, to clothe or unclothe, 
etc. govern an Accusative of the Person, and 
another of the Thing;’ as, : 


TIoAAG dyaba eyv woduv ewoincs, Tsoc. He conferred many 
services on the city." 7 

Eleyaopos xaxd cov olxov, Thuc. I have done evil to the 
house. 

"Awocrepsi us ca, yenwara, Isoc. He deprives me of my pro- 
perty. 
Elpara ws éZédutav, Hom. They stripped me of my clothes. 


Distance and space are put in the Accusative ; 
as, 


"Egecos dewixss ded Tardéuv ceidiv huspdv ddiv, Ken. Ephesus 
ws distant from Sardis three days’ journey.‘ 


Continuance of time is put in the Accusative ; 
as, 


"Epsivey huéeag secic, He abode three days. 
VERBS PASSIVE. 


Verbs of a Passive signification are followed 
by a Genitive governed by txoor xeds, by azo 
rarely ;° as, 


1. One of these Accusatives is governed by xara understood. 

2. To the Accusative of the thing are frequently joined the Adverbs 
e3, xadis, xaxis, instead of xadd, xaxd, &c. The Verb alone, implyi 
érosiment, may have the same construction ; as Zeds ps radr’ Boacev. Aris 
toph. 
3. Verbs of adjuring and swearing are also found with two Accusa- 
tives ; as, dpxt{w os obpavdv, Orpheus. Thusin Latin, Haceadem Terram, 
Mare, Sidera juro, Virg. 

A change of Voice implies a change in the Case of the Person; but 
the case of the Thing is preserved; as fysis x\stera sbcpysrodyeOa, Xen. 
Yorndrioy éxdvopévos, Dem. Thus in Latin, Induitur faciem cultumque 
Diana, Ovid. Inscripti nomina regum, Virg. 

[4. The Accusative of Distance and Space, and that of Time, are both 
governed by a Preposition understood. ] ; 

[5. Frequently, however, the Dative is appended to. passive verbs, 
with or without 66, especially to the perfect peadve of vetbs whoss 
Perfect actwe isnot much used; 08, tabra dca hyiv, hea WNasya yelle 


pe 


Te 


Geontkes ea 
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°O voig dws civeu diapdsiperas, soc. The understanding is 
impaired by wine. 
INFINITIVE. 


One Verb governs another in the Infinitive; 
as, 


@frw Aeyew, I wish to speak. 


The infinitive is often used to signify what is 
expressed in Latin by ad and the gerund, or by 
the participle in dus ; as, 

"Eduxsy ated dobry popndat. He gave it to a slave to carry. 
“O dvbpumos xépuxe pidsiv. Man was formed to love. 

| Tlagéyw éuavriv gewrav. I present myself to be questioned. 
"Hybov idciv o6. I came to see you. 


The infinitive is governed by an adjective (or 
substantive) expressing fitness or qualification ; as, 


. "Emirqdsig eosiv ss. Fit to do any thing. 
b Ou dewig Adysw. Not powerful in speaking. 


Whenever an infinitive, qualifying the preced- 
ing phrase or clause, does not admit of a suffici- 
ently obvious construction, particularly in con- 

: sequence of other words being interposed, it is 
» commonly introduced by dere or ds; as, 


"Hy 6 wewasdsuptvos olrus, dirs wiv pading ssw dexodven. 
He was so brought up as very easily to have what sufficed him. 


The infinitive is used as a neuter substantive, 
not only singly, but in connexion with phrases, 


Dative of the person, and the Accusative of the thing, are preceded in 
the Passive by the Nominative of the person ; as of r&v ’AOnvaiiv érire- 
ot guraxiy, Thuc. They who were intrusted with the defence of 
Athenians, or they to whom the defence of the Athenians was tntrust- 
ed, ‘Thus, Lavo suspensi loculos, tabulamque lacerto, Yor. 
| [1 Sometimes 2 participle takes the place of the iniuitine, we TA Ske 
Eieoation of this construction in the notes upon the syntax of Vhs yeanurs 
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provided with an article, and subject: to all the 
constructions of nouns; as, 


To puddgurdyaba cot xrhoucbou xXaxdrsrcrspov, To preserve 
property is harder than to acquire it. ; 

TS psv obv sxiopxov xaAsiv iva, dvev Tol Tad ww pny iva, Osx. 
viveu, Aoidopia eoriv. To call one perjured, without showing his 
deeds, is calumny. 


The infinitive mood has an aecusative before 
It; as, 


Pads cov Ougavev duvacrsigos sol waveig. They say that 
Uranus ruled over the universe. | 


The infinitive mood has a nominative before 
it when the reference is to the: same person im- 
plied by the nominative of the preceding verb; 
and in this construction the nominative before 
tlie infinitive is omitted, except when an empha- 
sis is laid upon it; as,’ 


*Epn elvas crparnyés. He said that he was a general, 
(adrdg understood before sivas.) 

"Egy adrig sivas crparnydg, ovx sxsivoug. He said that he 
himself was a general, not they. 

"EvopiZovro odd’ airol cwhadscbos. They thought that they 


themselves would not be saved. 


Instead of the Infinitive preceded by the Ac 


[l. The principle of the construction of a nominative with the infini- 
tive, whenever there is rio change of person, is deserving of the student's. 
attentive consideration, and will afford a key to the grammatical resolution 
of many phrases and forms of construction which would otherwise be 
unintelligible. The Latin poets imitate this construction; thus, Retiulit 
Ajax esse Jovis pronepos. Ovid. Uzxor invicti Jovis esse nescis, Horat. 
Vir bonus et sapiens dignis ait esse paratus. Id. Sometimes even with- 
out the infinitive; as, Sensit medios delapsus in hostes, Virg. The Lat 
prose writers, however, always use the strict grammatical form, viz. the ac- 
cusative with the pronoun se. The construction of a nominative with the 

infinitive may be referred to the genetal principle of Attraction, or, in other 
words, to the association of ideas.| 
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vusative, the Indicative preceded by 67: or dg,' is 
sommonly used; as, 


Tvcids ori eye) ddndh Aéyw, Ren. Know that I speak truth. 
Aéyu ws Exéivog ov wodsusi, Dem. I say that he does not make 
oar.” 


The Infinitive of the Present, Future, and 
Aorists, preceded by the Verb wsAAw, expresses 
the Future; as, 


l. "Ore and ds are really Pronouns; the former the Neuter of doris, 
ims; the latter the same as 8, in an Adverbial form. This will clearl 
explain the construction: yv@0e art, know that; éyd ddnbH Ayo, I speak 
ruth. Aéyw ds, I say that or thus; éxcivos ob odepel, he does not make war. 
So, And they told him that Jesus passeth by. Luke 18. It is not necessary 
that ris should be always joined with 8. We find in Homer, Ityvdoxwy 8 
abrdc bretpeys xeipas “ArddAwv: i. €. Teyvdoxwy 8, Knowing this: Apollo 
wretched his hand orer him. ‘ 

‘Ort is sometimes used at the end of a sentence, in a manner which 
trongly elucidates this explanation: dd’ obk dxoddccts, ofd’ Br, Aristoph. 

you will not restore it, I know that. ; 

Sometimes 8r: is added to strengthen the force of another Pronoun; a 
Oractice common to the best Greek and Latin writers: dA)’ ody Zywy’ ob 
'acopat, rovr to6’ 8rt, Aristoph. Hoc ipsum scias. 

The Greeks in narrations frequently use the Present Tense, when &re 
Rtroduces the words of the person who is the subject of the narrative. 
"Orr, in such constructions, may either be rendered “as follows,” or, 
vhat is far preferable, may be regarded as equivalent to the inverted 
Ommas in English, and remain consequently untranslated.] But the La- 
ns, in the idiom of the Accusative and Infinitive, place the Verb in the 
‘erfect Tense. 

"Ore sometimes signifies that, or fo the end that. In this sense the La-' 
n uéi, generally shortened into ut, is the same word. Here it is still the 
‘ronoun, and the full expression is dia ért, for that, for this. The two 
rords often coalesce, and hecome é:é67x. Thus Shakspeare, For that I am 
mme twelve or fourteen mounshines lag of a brother. 

Sometimes dr: signities elliptically what is the reason that—; as cfxot 
nt réccov fydcaro Potbos *AxdAXwy, Hom. Here the full expression is cZxoe 
t dorty alr.ov ari—let him say what is the reason for this, Phabus is so en- 

ed ; or dca Bre. 

t is likewise frequently used for because, and is there too governed by 4:2, 
or this reason. . 

These observations will easily suggest an analogical solution of the ori- 
in and use of the word in other languages. 

2. This construction has seldom Boon imitated in Latin. But &: has 
een rendered by gud, quia, and even quoniam, in gate, a trons 
ition which diagusted the classical reader, and which wes succeded uy 
le more elegant versions of Beza and of Castalio. Yet we find wme ioe 
unces of that use of guid. Equidem scio jam filius quad amet Tea 
w. Premoneo, nunguam scripta quid illa legat, Oud. 
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MAAAw rsbvaves, Plato, Iam about to die. 


The Infinitive of some Verbs is preceded by 
Byw, in the sense of dovauas; as, 


Myéev éyovow sinsiv, Dem. They have nothing to say.' 


-The Infinitive is often governed by another 
Verb in an Imperative sense, understood ; as, 


Mass duy’ dbavaroces wayscbat, Hom. (pa, beware, or 34M, 
wish, und.) Nor contend thou with the immortals.*. 


The Infinitive is sometimes put absolutely, | 
without another Verb expressed; as, | 
‘2 dx déig.elesiv, Dem. To speak plainly. 
Aoxsiv guo', Soph. As tt appears to me.* 
Moxpod dsiv, Isoc. Nearly.* 


PARTICIPLE:' 
The Infinitive is often elegantly preceded by 


1. Thus, De Diis neque ut sint, neque ut non sint, habeo dicere, Cic. 
2. Thus in Italian, non dir niente, take care to say nothing. [Matthiz, 
Gr. Gr. vol. 2. p. 824, considers it probable that this usage of the Inf- !- 
nitive was a remnant of the ancient simplicity of the language, from | 
which the action required was expressed by means of the Verb absolute, 
or the Mood of the Verb which of itself iridicated the action, without any 
reference to other parts of speech.] x 
[3. When a particle is joined to the Infinitive with the meaning of af 
ter, when, before, until, &c. there is supposed to be an ellipsis of ev- 
Galvet, or ovvé6n, oF cupbaln, or cups, (according as the context 
a Present or a Past Tense, the Optative or Subjunctive Mood). D, 
however, the icle has the meaning of as or so, then Eeort, dei, sles 
dori, or something equivalent, is supposed to be understood : thus, Ss dxdos |. 
elasiv, is for ds Ecort dards elactv, (as far as it ts permitted) to speak plain‘: 
So also, ds Usiv abrdv, when he saw him, for ds cvvé6n letv adbrdv, when | 
tt happened that) he saw him; xpiv ddéxropa gwvijca, before the cock crew, 
xplv ovvéén, Suc. before (it happened that) the cock trew.] ; i 
[4. The Infinitive is sometimes understood; as d\lyov apedé0n, Lysias 
(dev und.): evvédovr:, Dem. (g¢pdear. und.) 
[5. The distinction between the participle and the infinitive forms one 
of the most important parts of the Greek syntax.—If a verb is 
by another verb, or by an adjective, a double relation is established, ac ' 
eording to which the use of the infinitive or participle is Amernined. 
4., Either the leading verb or adjective conveys in Nadf a yerled wi we 
dependent idea; or, 2. it has no perfect Wee, but expres un adism 
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the verbs siul, ylvopot, Palvouas, dxcexw, tym, 
xdew;' as, | 


which first becomes perfect by the addition of its reference. Thus the 
verbs, I pray, I persuade, I will, &c. always require an addition which 
expresses, for what I pray, to what I persuade any one, what I will. Now, 
when such an imperfect verb or adjective refers toa verb, this reference 
expresses either the consequence in view, the end, or else merely the ob- 
ject of the first verb or adjective. Thus, in the phrases, J will write, I com- 
mand you to write, I admonish you to go, &c. the English intinitive is the 
consequence in view of the first verb, and is, in most cases, expressed in 
Latin by uf. -On the contrary, in the phrases I saw him fall, I heard 
him, say, scio me esse mortalem, intelligo me errasse, the infinitive is mere- 
Wy the object, not the end, of the verbs to see, hear, know, perceive. Upon 
premises are founded the following rules : 

Rule 1. When an imperféct verb or adjective is followed by a verb 
which expresses a thing to be done, the latter in Greek is put in the infi- 
nitive, without a conjunction. Thus, déopar cov édOciv, Lentreat thee to 
come ; mapatvG oo ypdgerv, I exhort thee to write ; Exeoev due nopebecOat, he 
persuaded me to go; éuwrucev pe yedgev, he prevented me from writing. 
Thus the infinitive sometimes gnswers to the infinitive in Latin after the 
verbs nalo, cupio, conor, audeo, &c. when the subject of the two actions is 
the same, and sometimes to the conjunctions, ut, ne, quominus ; as, oro te 
ul venias, hortor te ut scribas, persuasit mihi ut proficiscerer, impedivit me 
quominus scriberem. 'To the rule in Greek, however, émpsdeicOac consti 
tutes a regular exception, being followed by 8xws with the jinite verb. 

Rule 2 When an imperfect verb is accompanied by another, which 
marks merely the object of the former, the latter is put in the participle, 
sometimes where in Latin also the participle is used, as video te scribentem, 
audio te docentem, Spd os ypdgovra, dxotw os diddoxovra ; and sometimes af- 
ter verbs, which indicate a perception by means of the external senses, er 
the understanding, where in Latin the accusative with the infinitive is used ; 
ag scio me esse mortalem, sentio te iratum esse, &C. olda Ovnris dv, aloOdvopar 
os yadexalvovra. 

he distinction of the construction with the infinitive, and with the 
participle, is most clearly shown, when the same verb takes, according. 
to its different senses, sometimes one, sometimes the other, mood; thus 
pavOdysiv, to perceive, has the participle, as, tva pdOp cogioris dv rod Arde 
ye0éorepos. Aischyl. that he may perceive that he is amore dull contriver 
than Jove ; whereas pavOdveyv, to learn, has the infinitive, as pajoovras 
dvavrioveba:. Xen. they wili learn to oppose. Thus too, yryvioxey, to pers 
ceive, has the participle, but ¢o learn, the infinitive. It must be remem- , 
bered, however, that the verbs, to say, to announce, constitute a regular exe 

ception to this rule, as well as, to mean, to think, to hope, which last take 
the infinitive, the former also ér: with the finite verb.] 

1. The Participle is sometimes used alone, «lp being understood; as 
paxwov xdon Bddrev, fr’ duc xixw BorBopuévn, (eer und.) Hom. A poppy bends 
the head, which in a garden is weighed down. This ellipsis is found in La- 
tin, not only in the Poets, but in the Historians, particulary in Tacitus. 
To this construction may be generally referred what is called the Nomi- 
native absolute. Thus gérat Aéyywv ¢tdaxa, Soph. Gv wad.) Sentinel 
was blaming sentinel. cwOsis d%, navdag % pig bpoondgon wrnsdyeves, (a 
und.) Eurip. 
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Kags yagw eriv cixcous? dei, Soph. 2 kindness always 
produces a kindness.' 
Oux eybei¢ da'neyev Gv, Dem. He was not an enemy. 


Tov Acyov gov Saupacag yw, Plato. I have admired your 
speech.” 


With a Participle ruyyovw signifies by chance; 
Aavbdva, privately or wynorantly ; pbdvw previously ; 
as, | 


"Eon ruxsiv gov, Her. He said that he chanced $o be. 

"EAabopsv diapégovess, Plato. Wewere not aware that we 
differed.‘ 
Pbava tovg pidoug svepystov, Xen. I anticipate my friends 
tn conferring benefits. 


The Participle is used after d%A0¢, Pavepos, 
aPavas, &e.5 | 


The Participle of elt is often understood; as of f& ré\s, (avres und.) 
Thuc. Those who are in powcr.Ta pds rool, (8vra und.) Soph. The 
things present. 

1. Thus el,? is used as an auxiliary with Participles; as reOvqxéres cley, 
aoe orw gidnOers, Eurip. psrareywopévot joavy, Thuc. rerdyéres eliy, 

om. ; 

2. This is imitated in the Latin Participle Passive, Neque ea res fal- 
eum me habuit, Sallust. Similar to this are the French and English 
idioms. 

[3. The primitive meaning of ¢0dvw is, to get beforehand, to be before. 

| hand with, to anticipate. Among the many peculiar phrases in which it 
bears a part, the following may be enumerated as the most remarkable. 
In all of them the primitive force of ¢@dévw may be easily traced. Thus, 
EpOnoav worAXG of LabOar rods Wépoas emi rv yédupav dntxépevor, Herod. 
The Scythians came to the bridge long before the Persians. 0Odvetv els x6- 
Aw. Xen. To reach the city first, Ob yao &66n pot ovp€ica fh drvyla ral 
ev0is drexeloncay x. r.. Scarcely had mizfurtune befallen me, than. they 
immediately attempted, &c. Ob yap GOdvovcr tapa cvdon dmixvetpevat, Kal 
dv yaoroi icyovot, Hippoc. For they no sooncr cume to the men than they 
conceive ; properly, coming to, &c. they are not beforehand with what Tam 
going to mention, viz. they conceive. Otx dv gddvois metdv tovro, Eurip. 
You cannot be too quick in doing this, or, do it immediately. Toryap ¢v- 
rébwy waidas ote Er’ dv POdvors. Eurip. Do not therefore any longer defer 
raising a family. Otvx dv g@dvors mepatvwv. Flato. Quickly finish. O8 
POdvoir’ Er’ dv Ovioxovres, Eurip. for ob ¢O@dvorre Ado re mdoyovres xy @ 
Ovficxev, you will quickly die. The sense of ¢@dvw underwent, howeve:, 
2 change in writers of alate epoch; thus iu Ptolemeus de Judic. Facul- 
Zale, p. 5, gOdva means extends ; and in the Anslecta, 2. p. 9d. we have 
Ox) yetparos 4p6dvero, he was snatched away by the stream, 1. e. before be 
could help himself. ] - . . 
4 Thus in Latin Nec vixit malé qui natus ‘moriensque fefa, Vict. 
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Adrig roiro raitiv pavepis Hv, Arist. He manifectly did this." 


The Participle is used instead of the Infini- 
tive, after Verbs signifying to persevere, to destst, 
to perceive, to show, or an affection of the mind ; 
as, | 


Tiyv elenvnv dyovers diacsdovaw, Isoc. They continue pre-. 
serving peace.” 

Oxo od AnEw wpotraryv Exuv, Soph. I shall not cease hav- 
ing God for my defender. 

"Iods dprypévn, Aristoph. Know that thou art come. 

Acigw gopig yeyas, EKurip. I shall show that I am wise. 

Méyvnoo civégwarog dv, Simonides. Remember that you are 
aman | 

*O @adg worraxig yaipss rove juév Mixpods Mey aAous woiiv rods da 
psyarous wixpous, Xen. God ts often delighted in making the 
little great, and the great litile.’ | 


ADVERBS 


are followed by the Genitive, Dative, or Accu- . 
sative ;* either because they were originally 


{l. This is more elegant than adris rotro ro:dv pavepds Fv, or than abrdy 
robro xotety pirvepov Hv, Or than re adrds rodro éwoles gavspov fv. | 

{2. The principle on which this rule is founded has been explained in the 
notes at the commencement of the Syntax of the Participle.] 

3. Zévorda is found with various Cases: {évo.da éuaurg cogos dv, Plate. 
shavr® Curfdccy oddév emtcrapevy, Plato. . 

This last expression must be referred to the force of arTRactioNn, which 
is particularly exerted.on Participles. Attraction is indeed of universal in- 
fluence in Greek construction. It seems:as if, on many occasions, of two 
words relating to each other, but in different constructions, the Greeks wish- 
ed one only to be in a particular Case, and the other to be attracted by it 
into the same Case. 

A. few additional instances will be here given. Oddey? mézor’ ob0’ aloxods 
obd” dxrews dridn, trois ixéras &\ehoarvri, Isoc. It has never been disgraceful 
or inglorious in uny one to pity the suppliant: acheavri is here attracted 
into the Case of oddevt. Exorospevos edproxov obSapds av dAdws robro drampa- 
Edpevos, Isoc. Having considered, I found that I could by no means other- 
wise execute the business: d:axpagduevus is attracted into the Case of cxomod- 
psvos. Obre vdv pot perapédct vbrws drodvyncapévy, Plato. Ido not now re- 
pent having thus defended myself; for dxodoyfcacba. Thus in Latin, 
Sed non sustineo esse conscius mihi dissimulanti, 

4. "Ide and [é0v, behold, which are sometimes, ike the Latin en und ecce, 

found with a Nominative, are really Verbs, and govern Une Aocosesney 
Mov ps, Eurip. 
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Nouns, or because those Cases are governed by 
a Preposition understood.’ 


Examples of the former. 


TIAyv, rejection, wdxjv guod, Aischyl. Excepting me.? 

Kaew, for the sake, xagw"Exropos, Hom. or the sake of 
Hector. 

Xugis, separation, xweis réiv dvdpéiv, Her. Without the men. 

Tov Ascg éveoriov, Plut. In the sight of God. 


Examples of the latter. 


*Avsu dvoparuv. Plato, (das und.) Wethout names. 

“Apa rag), Hom. (ov und.) With the people. 

Nai wa? 60s oxjerpov, Hom. (éai und.) J swear. by thi 
sceptre.‘ 


Adverbs of time are sometimes changed into 
Adjectives; as, : 
Ot xe) wavixrov eidew Bovrnoéspov dvdga, Hom. A man of 
counsel ought not to sleep the whole night.” 


Adverbs of quality are elegantly joined with the 
Verbs 2x, reoyw, Torew, Déew, Obes, yectopors, &C.; 
As, 


"Hoéug 2x5 axpic awavras, Isoc. Be pleasant to all. 
Ed racxev, sd eoisiv, Dem. To receive, to confer, benefits. 


1. Adverbs with the article prefixed, are sometimes used for Adjectives, 

2s dy rh xpiv x¢6vy, Soph. In the former time. In the same manner they 

used for Substantives, as of xé\as, Soph. The neighbours, of dy, 
Eurip. The illustrious. 

2. I1\qy sometimes assumes the nature of a Disjunctive, and is followed 
by every Case, according tothe government of the Verb with which it is 
connected ; a8 otdév deriv GAdo Gdppaxov, wry Adyos, Isoc. ob Séutg Adv rols 
pabfraccy Aéysty, Aristoph. 

[3. The particle pa, of itself, neither affirms nor denies, but adds 
strength to that which is affirmed or denied. In affirmations pa is usually 
Preoaied by vat; in negations the particle o%, or something equivalent, 1s 

ed. 
4. The Preposition is sometimes expreased, teas ax’ futrav, Her. 
be’ nod, Hom. rade dnd oxsding, Hom. Spa ody abtoic, Plut. eas 
& Thus in Latin, Nec minus Aineas se matutinus agebat, Ving. Ne 
vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile, Hor. 
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. Two or more JVegatives strengthen the Nega- 
tion ; as, 


Ovx gorw oddev, Eurip. There is nothing. 
Ovdérors oddev od yr) yévnras réiv dedvrwv, Dem. Nothing - 
that ts necessary will ever be done.’ 


But if the two Negatives belong to two dif- . 
ferent Verbs, they form an Affirmative; as, 


Oudev dori be5 oux dwsoysro, He promised every thing. 
PREPOSITIONS 
govern the Genitive, Dative, or Accusative. 
GENITIVE. 
Prepositions governing the Genitive. 


"Amd, dyrl, éx or 2%, xeo. 


- 1. In Latin, two Negatives make an Affirmative ; yet the Greek idiom 
has been imitated: Neque tu haud dicas tibi non predictum, Ter. [The 
Greek idiom is of frequent occurrence in Plautus, and other old writers, 
though sometimes found in more recent ones, as in Propertius, 2. 15. ulé. 
and Ovid. Pont.1.1.66.] ; 

2. The principal relations of things to one another are expressed in Greek 
by three Cases; origin and possession by the Genitive, acquisition and com- 
munication by the Dative, and action by the Accusative. The other m- 
lations, of time and place, cause and effect, motion and rest, connexion and 
opposition, are expressed by PREPosITIONs. 

In the origin of la e and of civilization, Prepostrions were few; 
but when the progress of arts increased the relations of things, they he- 
came more numerous. In succeeding ages, when the extension of mathe- 
matical, and the improvements in philosophical, science, produced new com- 
binations of language, and required a greater precision of expression, the 
number of Prepositions was necessarily increased. 

But that great variety, which became expedient in modern times, has 
been applied to the Greek language, and produced some confusion and diF- 
ficulty to the learner. Twenty different meanings have been assigned to 
a Greek Preposition ; nor were those meanings marked with slight shares 
of difference: the same Preposition has been made to bear the most oppo- 
site senses: to and from, for and against, above and below. . 

Some successful efforts have lately been made to clear these perplex- 
ities. One primary, natural sense has been assigned to each Preposi- 
tion: to that sense may be referred all the other significations, arising 
from analogical or figurative relations, easily flowing from it, end tequ- 
lated by the Case to which the Preposition is prefixed. From the sir - 
binations of the Prepositions with the different Cases arses Uhat xeneXy 

which forms one of the beauties of the Greek language. But Lat were 
ty is conaistent, . 
19% 
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DATIVE. 
"Ey, cov. 
ACCUSATIVE. 
, Eig or é. 
GENITIVE and ACCUSATIVE. 
«Ala, xord, bxée. 
DATIVE and ACCUSATIVE. 
| "Ava. 
GENITIVE, DATIVE, and ACCUSATIVE. | 
"ApOi, éxi, werd, raed, reel, reds, bx0 


Apri. 


[The primitive meaning of this preposition is against, and it 
is perpetually used of one thing set or placed agaist another, 
by way of exchange, comparison, or equivalence. It denotes, 
therefore, that one object is exchanged for another, is given 
tnstead of it, comes in tls place, &c. Hence we obtain the 
two general meanings, for ; instead of ; and hence also this 
preposition takes the genitive, because that case expresses the 
idea of removal out of a place, abstraction, &c. Thus, 

For. Xapis dvsi yaerog. Favour for favour. 
Instcad of Highvyn avai xoAswov. - Peace instead of war. 

Herce we may naturally deduce the following kindred 
meanings: 1. tn the place of ; as, dvti cod xargis, in the place 
of his father. 2. equal to; as, dwie dri roddGv, a hero equal 
to many (1. e. fit to be matched against many.) 3. on account 
of; as, dvi’ Srou; on what account (i. e. set or placed as an 
equivalent aga:mst what’). 4. in consideration of; as, dvi 
civ ptyaruw oldacs yap, they are grateful in consideration of 
(i. e. they set their gratitude as a return agatnat) the great 
favours they have received. In composition it denotes,,}. 
equality ; as, dvriésos, equal to a god (i. e. fit to be matched 

against a god). 2. reciprocity ; as, dvmwargiu, | return 
the same measure or proportion, (1. e. 1 set measure ogorndh 
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measure). 3. comparison ; as, aveixgivw, I compare, (i. e. I 
judge of two things by facing one against another). 4. But 


more commonly it denotes opposition ; as, dvririctw, I draw 
up against an enemy. | 


"Azo. 


[This preposition is properly used in reference to an object 
which before was on, with, at, another (not in, nor merely in « 
the near vicinity of, another,) from which it is now separated. 
Hence do generally shows a removal, and its primary meaning 
is From; thus, 


From. ‘Agixs tauriv dad rod wipyou. He threw himself from 
the tower. 


This primary meaning gives rise to many others; as, lL 
dp’ trruv waxecbou, to fight on horseback, (i. e. from horses). 2. 
yevéobas das deizvov, to have done supper, (i. e. to be from sup- 
per). 3. do’ é¢wépas, beginning with the evening (i. e. from the 
evening, a vesperd.) 4. oj dws rg trod, the Stoics, (i. e. those 
from the porch,) of dad sig "Axadyuiag, the Academics, (i. e. 
those from the Academy). 5. répvev dar’ dpyugioo Gioio, he killed 
by means of a silver bow, (i. e. by the aid which proceeded 
from a silver bow). 6. dao Asiag Pi, to live upon, (i. e. from) 
plunder ; '7. dp’ éavrov, of one’s self, (i.e. from one’s own in- 
clination). 8. dao ¢xovdns, with zeal, (i. e. from the influence of 
zeal). 9. dard Zuppayiag avrdvopor, independent according to the 
alliance, (i. e. from the terms of the alliance). 10.6 deo séiv 
Torsion mobos, fear on account of the enemy, (1. e. fear proceed- 
ing from the enemy). In composition dro denotes 1. depar- 
ture; as drépyoucs, I go away froma place. 2. separation ; as, 
dwodiatrérrw, I place quite asunder, (i. e. I separate one from 
another). 3. negation ; as, dwdpnus, I deny (i. e. do not assent 
to, but speak away from, a thing). 4. privation ; as, dropavdav, 
I unlearn, (i. e. I learn in a different way from, I learn away 
from, my previous mode of learning). 5. an augmentative, 
force, as, egcidw, I fir, dwepeidu, I fix firmly (i. e. I fix from an 
object, allowing nothing intermediate to interrupt the connec- 
tion ; thus, dangacipny viv Kw, I kept my sight faedt \ &. 
I kept my sight from the object referred to, 1 ONS WHNLDESD 
continuation, looking off towards no athet ayect)-\ 
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"Ex or 28. 


[ This preposition, in its original meaning, is employed onlyin 
reference to such objects as proceed from the iméterior of an- 
other object, or from the most intimate connection with it. 
Hence we obtain the general meanings of, Out of, from; as, 


Out of. Alas éx Zarapivos &yev vgs. Ajax brought ships 
out of Salamis. 
From. ‘Ex cig xidsug psvyswv. To flee from the city. 


This meaning of from, however, differs materially from the 
same meaning as assigned to the preposition dro. Thus, de 
rig wodswg pevyeiv, implies merely that the person has been 
near the city, whereas éx rg roAswe pevyew pre-supposes that 
one has been in the city. From the two general meanings 
just given, we may deduce others of a kindred nature. 1. & 
wadav, from boyhood, (i. e. out of the very state or time of boy- 
hood). 2. 2 altos, from all eternity, (i. e. out of eternity ; 
pre-supposing an intimate commingling and connection with 
eternity : whereas dao aidves is much weaker in meaning ; as 
dick Oroparos tiv dyiwv ediv de” aldives wgopnréiv, by the mouth o 
his holy prophets which have been from ancient times). 3. é gv- 
sug dobeis, given by nature, (i. e. out of the riches or bounties 
of nature). 4. éx Aaxedainovog Ilautaving, Pausanias of Lace- 
demon, (i. e. out of Lacedemon). 5. é rovrou, for this reason, 
(i. e. by reason of a motive proceeding out of this). 6. & ctw 
vonwv, according to the laws, (i. e. in conformity with the in- 
junctions which speak out from the laws). 7. ¢& dgiorou, after 
dinner, (i. e. having come out of participaticn in dinner). 8 
&x xanvoi, beyond the smoke, (i. e. out of the smoke). 9. é& «s- 
goutiag, abundantly, (i. e. out of one’s abundance). 9. 2 roi 
wodig xpsucaco siva, to hang one by the foot, (i.e. the state or 
condition of hanging commences with the foot, the point of 
suspension, out of which the relation of hanging originates). 
10. & sij¢ GLiog rod dveigou, in consequence of the vision seen in 
the dream, (i. e. by reason of the things which proceeded out 
of the vision when seen in the dream). 11. ra 28 ‘EAAnvw ssi. 
x&a, the fortifications built by the Greeks, (i. e. the fortifications 
which resulted from, which proceeded out of, the labours of 
the Greeks). Hence 0. ¢ dvéganuv xpiyuara; deeds which can 

only be done by man, or, a other words, great, extracroanary 
@eeds, In composition it denotes, 1. separation or division, 
as, sxxpivu, I select, 1 separate from. 2. preference ot yre-ema 
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nence ; as, EZoyx0s, eminent, (i. e. rising above, having one’s 
self out of, others.) 3. Completion or success in the action 
expressed by the verb ; as, pevyw, [try to escape, or run away ; 
éxpsvyw, I succeed in running away, I escape. So ow%w and 
bdieuy, &ec. | 


| Il¢o | 

[ This preposition is commonly used in speaking of place, 
and then also of time, and connects the idea of precedence or 
priority with the usual signification of the genitive. Its pri- 
mitive meaning is Before ; as, —— 

Before. T1go dugéiv paived’ iuiv. He appeared to us before 
the doors. 

Hence we obtain the following kindred meanings: 1. «go 
GdAwv, more than others (i. e. before, or in advance of, others, 
as regards the exercise of any quality). 2. 20 roAAod soisisbou, 
to value very highly (i. e. to value before much, to value higher 
than much). 3. ddAsvew xpd divaxros, to labour for, or at the 
command of, the king, (i. e. to labour in front of, before, the 
king ; the latter keeping aloof and commanding, while another 
goes before and executes). Ina similar way, rg6 idou roseiv, 
to do for a friend, implies that one goes before and executes 
the wishes of a friend. 4. «96 o660v, through fear, (i. e. fear 
being the impelling cause, and urging forwards one who is 
before, in front of, it). 5. when joined with ao, dia, wegi, with- 
out a case the sense is strengthened ; as dxorgs, afar off, 
(i. e. away from the front of an object, and consequently at a 
distance from it.) diawgs, through and through, (i. e. through 
in front ; not resisted by the surface of a body, but passing 
completely through.) émmgs, farther before, more forwards, 
(i. e. on the front ; referring to something appended to, adher- 
ing to, or placed upon, the front of an object, and consequent- 
ly more or less in advance of the object itself.) In composi- 
tion x0 has the general force of, before, in front of, forward, 
of which examples will readily suggest themselves. | 


7 eee 


DATIVE 
"Ey. 


[ This preposition is used only with verbs ot Cranage WASes 
ive of rest, as the Latinin with the sbleiive. Hence 
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joined in Greek with the dative only, this being the case which 
‘ expresses that in, on, or with which any thing rests or remains. 
The primary meaning of ¢v is In; as, 


In. ’Ev 7 Gea ro rédog éoci. The end is in God. 


Hence we deduce the following kindred meanings: 1. & 
oixw, at home (i. e. in the house). 2: év daura eyévero, he came to 
himself, (i. e. he was in himself again). 3. év Magadéw, at Me- 
rathon (i. e. in the plain of Marathon). 4. ¢v euoi eos, it de- 
pends on me (i. e. it is in my power). 5. év cays, speedily 
(i. e. in haste). 6. ev divaper civou, to be able fie e, to be in the 
possession of power or means). 7. &v Hduvy sivas, to please, to 
will a thing, (1. e, to be in a pleased, a willing, state of mind.) 
8. év euol bpacus, bold against me (i. e. bold in what relates to 
me, bold as far as regards me). 9. &v papguaxw eeri, zt serves as ,}. 
a remedy, (i. e. it is in the character, place, or stead, of a re 
medy). 10. ev dnoiw woisitéas, to esteem equally, (i. e. to rank in 
an equal degree). 11. év drepavoig, adorned with chaplets, (i. e 
in an array, or adornment, of chaplets). 12. évoivw, at wine 
(i.e. in the midst of the festivities of the table). 13. Itis 
sometimes used, however, when proximity only is implied, as 
gv Aaxedainovs, near Lacedemon ; év Maveweia, near Mantinea. 
(Xen. Hellen. 7. 5. 18). In this usage it appears to be equi- 
valent to the English phrase, “in the vicinity of, &c.” 14. 
It is frequently put with its case for an adjective or participle; 
as, wavres ev voow; all sick (i. e. all zn a state of sickness). 15. 
It is sometimes followed by a genitive, but then a dative is al- 
ways understood ; as, év adou (oxw understood ) wn the shades ; 
dv didacxaAov (ofxw understood) in the master’s house. 16. It 
sometimes stands alone, with its case understood ; as, év dé dj 
xai AcoBioug tide, amongst others he took also the Lesbians ; 
(dros understood). So also 2v 63 Agawa, among the animals 
was a lioness; (420g understood). 17. Sometimes év and &ig 
are exchanged ; (for an explanation of which construction, 
see remarks at the end of the prepositions). In composition 
this preposition has the general force of in, among. | 


Suv. 


| Where ovv is used, it implies that the object is an integral 

part of another, something inherent in KW» and therefore it 
takes the dative, since this case expresses “hat in ot ov whieh 
any thing rests. In this it differs from pers, SNCS Yea & 
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presses a looser connection, while ¢iv always implies a near- 
er and more intimate union. The primary meaning of ¢vv is 
with; together with; thus, 


With. Xv Ged. With God's assistance. 


Hence we obtain other kindred meanings: 1. odv rq vépw, 
according to the law, (i. e. in conformity with the law). 2. 
suv Tw ow dyaby lo thy advantage, (i. e. accompanied with ad- 
vantage to thee). 3. ctv soig “EAAnos sivas, to be on the side of 
the Greeks, (i. e. to side with the Greeks). 4. of ovv aica, has 
companions, (i. e. those with him). In composition it denotes 
1. concurrence in action ; as, ¢uyrovéw, I labour along with 
another. 2. association ; as, civsis, I associate with.’ 3. uni- 
on; as, Cuurdrdxw, I entwine together, or interweave. 4. col- 
lection : as, cuxpéeu, I bring together, I collect. 5. The com- 
pletion and fulfilment of an action; as, ¢vyrdngow, I fill up, 
I complete. (The preposition here denotes the presence’ of 
all the component parts, wth which, when collected together, 
the action is completed and fulfilled). 6. It strengthens the 
meaning of a verb; as, duyxirrw, I break to pieces, (i. e. I 
beat or strike the component parts of a thing together, and 
thus loosen the connexion between them). 7. In the verbs 
Suva Gouot, CuAAvMEO1, Tuvaryew, CupMacyu, Cupmrevddw, Ke. 
grief felt tn common is exoressed. | 
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ACCUSATIVE. 


Eig or. é¢. 


[The primitive meaning of this preposition is into, and 
hence it takes the accusative, this case expressing that towards 
which any thing approaches or tends, and into which it enters 
or penetrates. ‘Thus, 


Into. Eig coru qAbev. He came into the city. 


Hence we deduce other kindred meanings: 1. 7Aéev slg ry 
‘Edddda, He came to Greece, (i. e. he not only came to the 
borders, but penetrated also tnto the country itself}. 2. tpvog 
sig "Aré\Awva, @ hymn to Apollo, (i.e. a hymn, not slightly 
touching upon, but entering into, the praises of Ayala). 3. 
sivoug tis rov djpov, well disposed towards the peoyie, \.&- > 
state of mind which enters into, and concerns Wet Word, © 

interests of the people). 4. dpogravew tig swa, to oS® 
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Ggainst a person, (i. e. to cause, by one’s misconduct, an angry 
feeling to enter into another’sbreast). 5. diaSsSrnpevog sig Max. 
devas, calumniated among the Macedonians, (i. e. aninjurious re- 
port concerning another having been made to enter into the minds 
of the Macedonians). 6. ca mév sig Médoucav, as to what con- 
cerns Medusa, (i. e. as to what enters into, and forms part of, 
the account relative to Medusa). '7. roAAa xara Epya. derepyvay- 
vo sig wavrag dvdpweroug, many noble deeds have been displayed 
before all men, (i. e. have been displayed before, and have enter. 
ed into, the memories of all men). 8. paxdpiog répur’ dvhe, xAgy 
sig buyaréeas. He is a happy man, except as far as regards his 
daughters, (i. e. his happiness stops at his daughters, and does 
not enter into, or form part of, the things appertaining éo them). 
9. crsidouas sig AxiAna, I am hastening to Achilles, (i. e. 1 am 
hastening to go in to Achilles). 10. é¢ ci, how long ? (i. e. into 
what point of time?) 11. sic éearépav, towards evening, (I. 6 
having penetrated alittle into the beginning of evening). 12. 
sis dwak, once forall, (i. e. having gone deeply and seriously 
tnto the first performance of an action, and expressing there- 
by a determination not to repeat it, but to let it serve once for 
all). 13. With numerals it signifies about; as, eis spranosioug 
yévovro, they were about three hundred, (i. e. they entered or 
advanced znto the number three hundred,. though they did not 
reach to the full limit and extent of that number ; they want- 
ed but little of being full three hundred strong). 14. Itis 
sometimes followed by a genitive, but then an accusative is 
always understood ; as, sis ddov, to the shades, (oPeoy or Torq 
understood). In composition it has the general force of into, 
to, unto, &c. as cidpégu, I bring into; &c. | 


GENITIVE and ACCUSATIVE. 


Aid. 


[This preposition, in its original import, signifies through. 
Hence it takes, in this sense, the genitive ; since, at least in 
the local meaning, the idea of passing through includes in it- 
self also that of passing out or proceeding from, &c. Thus, 


Gen. Through. Ard. xsidivoe, through the winter. 
Sometimes, however, 6:& marks the direction of an action 
upon an object, and in consequence is jomed with the accuses. 
0€. When thus followed by an accusative case, W has the ye 
'eral meaning of on account of : 28, | 
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‘ 


Ace. On account of. Ard pbcvov. On account of envy. 


1. From the general meaning of dsc with the genitive, we 
deduce other kindred meanings: 1. It marks the tnstrument ; 
since that through which the thing done passes, as it were, to 
its accomplishment, is said to be the medzum ot that accom- 
plishment, inasmuch as it lies in the midst, between the voli- 
tion and the action ; as, did wsdavog yeapew, to write with ink, 
(i. e. through the means of ink). "So also, 6: ¢Agpavrog sidwra, 
idols of ivory (i. e. made through the means afforded by ivory 
as a material). 2. did swig wearrew, to doa thing by means of 
another (i. e. through the agency of another). 3. did ridréws, 
by reason of a promise given, (i. e. through the effect produc- 
ed by a promise given). 4. did ravrig, always, (i. e. through all 
time). 5. dic paxpot, after a long time, (i. e. through along in- 
tervening period of time. In each of these phrases xpéivou is 
understood). 6. dic xéves hpéeuv, every five days, (i. e. through 
intervals of five days each). 7. xpos did wodAoi, villages pla- 
ced at a considerable distance from each other, (i. e. villages 
which one meets with, after passing through long intermediate 
distances). 8. dic Beaxéuv elnsiv, to say in a few words, (i. e. 
through the medium of a few words). 9. dic xeipéiv Eyerv, to 
have in one’s hands, to take care of, to look io, (i. e. to havea 
thing in one’s hands, and to pass it through them from one 
hand to the other; to handle; to exercise more or less obser- 
vation and care towards a thing). 10. dia pvhung ridscbas, to 
remind, (i. e. to put a thing through another’s remembrance). 
11. did wavruw akiog béas, worthy of being noticed among all, 
{i. e. through the midst of all). 12. di} airing fysw, to accuse, 
(i. e. to hold a person bound, by due form of law, to go through 
a charge preferred against him and answer to it). So also, 6;’ 
during, sives,to be accused (i. e. to be going through an accusation, 
and striving to clear one’s self from it). 13. With the verbs 
bévas, Epyecbou, AnpCavev, &c. it constitutes other and similar 
periphrases ; as, di. cdg lévas, to be fortunate, (i. e. to be 
going through a career of fortunate operations): did pobev 

gxscbus, to be in fears (i. -. be going through the state of 
being in fear) : 6V’ ofxrov Aabsiv, to pity, (i. e. literally, to tcke 
through pity or compassion ; to make another experience the 
full extent of one’s compassionate feelings, by leading him, as 
it were, through the very midst of those feelings). = 

TI. With thé accusative, as already remarked, dia denotes 
the direction of an action upon a definite object, aad, Hgephea 
generally on account of. Butas the object ond the octasics 
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or cause, of an action are nearly related, (the object bemg 
in one sense the occasion), hence dia, with an accusative, 
though translated on account of, for the sake of, is often, if not: 
always, exaclly equivalent to through. ‘This meaning of 
through, however, differs, as will readily be perceived, from 
that which dio has with the genitive, in its carrying with it a re- 
ference to some action exerted upon a definite object, and there- 
fore taking not the genitive but the accusative case. 

From the general meaning of, on account of, for the sake of, 
which 6:0 has with the accusative, may be deduced other kin- 
dred meanings: 1. ov di gué, not by me, (not on account of any 
thing I have done ; not through my fault). 2. did of caica yea. 
pu, I write this for thee, (i. e. on thy account ; through the 
regard which I feel towards thee}. 3. di év spémov, by what 
means (i. e. on account of the performance of what things; 
through the effect produced by what means). 4. dia roug deovg, 
by the protection of the gods, (i. e. on account of the aid afford- 
ed by the gods ; through the protection extended by the gods). 
5. In the early state of ‘the language, before the use of the 
prepositions was definitely settled, we find da with the accu- 
sative sometimes having the simple force of da with the ge- 
nitive ; thus, wixra di dupocinv, during the divine night. Ho- 
mer: vwixra 01 depvainv, during the dark night. Hom. Even in 
these and other passages, however, of a similar nature, there 
may be perhaps a remote and obscure reference to the influ- 
ence of night, &c. 

III. In composition, dia has often the force of the particle 
dis in English, and of dis, trans, tra, in Latin; marking 1. 
separation ; as, dixowaw, I tear asunder, (i. e. I tear a thing 
through the middle, or any other part). 2. division; as, diaps- 
gifu, I divide into parts, (i. e. | make a separation through the 
different parts of a thing). 3. arrangement; as, diaraceu, 
I dispose, I arrange, (i. e. | make an arrangement through the 
several parts of a thing; I place each part of a thing in se- 
parate order; dispono). 4. passage through; as, diardéw, J 
sail through, I sail over. 5. reciprocation ; as, diaAdyopou, I 
converse with another, (i. e..] speak, after having passed 
through a certain interval of tinfé in silence, during which time 
he with whom I converse is sveaking ; I speak in turn). 6. 
opposition or competition ; as, diddéw, I sing by turns, ‘i. e. 
referring to two musical competitors, whu, during the contest, 
have their respective intervals of silence and exhibition of 
skill), This verb diddu, has also another TMeANing, 4- VIZ. R 

sing out of tune, (i. e. 1 sing through the bamers interpod 
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by melody and the rules of the verse; | sing through, or overs 
leap, the bars of the measure). 7. perseverance ; as. diawovde, 
[edaborate, I bring to perfection with much toil, (i. e. I labour 
lhrough every interposing difficulty ; as persevero in Latin, 
from per and severus ; I adhere rigidly to my purpose through 
ll intervening obstacles). | 


Kara. 


[This preposition originally means down, implying the mo- 
on downwards, of one body towards another. Now when 
ne body moves against another, either it noves with suffi- 
ient force to dislodge the quiescent body from its previous 
tate of rest, or else the quiescent body resists the moving body 
0 powerfully, that the latter is compelled to stop at, and re- 
iain even with, the former. The preposition xard is used, 
ierefore, to express each of these kinds of motiom; and as 
ie genitive, in Greek, expresses the idea of removal from a 
lace, while the accusative, on the other hand, denotes that on 
hich any thing exercises a direct and immediate influence, 
rithout any reference to change of place; hence xara is 
xined with the genitive m order to express more fully the first 
ind of motion, and with the accusative in order to denote the 
econd. Hence also, the primitive force of xara with the 
enjtive is down against, or simply against; and with the ac- 
shtive’, even with. From these two sources flow all the va- 
iods meanings in which xara has been used. Thus, with the 
renitive : 
We xar’ Aloylvou Aévog, a speech against JEschines : so alsa, 
byog xard tives, a speech against any one. In these and si- 
ailar examples the idea of motion from place is always impli- 
d. Thus, #schines, through conscious guilt shrinks from 
he accusation of Demosthenes. And, indeed, generally speak- 
, in the case of every accusation, since the accused is com- 
elled to remain silent, while the accuser is advancing with 
is proofs ; and since the guilt or innocence of the party ac- 
used cannot usually be known until after he has answered 
is accuser ; the mind pre-supposes a receding, in a greater or 
ess degree, on the part of the former, from the charge pre- 
erred against him, whether it be only an apparent receding 
n consequence of his remaining silent while iis accuser 
weances with a bold and confident air, and seems Lo conned 
im of his offence; or whether it be an actual receding, M2" 
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ing either from guilt, or from some prudentiat motive, in order 
that he may advance in turn against the charge with more 
coolness and deliberation. 2. rpia éyxupsa xab" dptiv cd xBd- 
jutra, three beautiful panegyrics pronounced upon you. Here 
the literal force of xara is dotyn against, meaning by against 
(not hostility, but) simply motion towards, and the idea of 
change of place, is implied in those ou whom the panegyric is 
pronounced shrinking from it through modesty. 3. xavd yi 
xadnou, I am sitting on the ground. Here the surface of the 
ground has been disturbed by the body coming in contact 
with it. 4. xara yis dvortuew. I send him under the earth. 
That is, [ send against the earth, which opens to receive him, 
and he descends to the shades. 5. xac’ dvépuqou xai’ ixew.c 
Sdiov Adyscas; the term animal is used both in reference to man 
and to the horse. Here the idea of a burthén is conveyed ; i.e. 
the term animai is put upon, is apphed to, man and the horse; 
and a partial yielding of each to the burthen is pre-supposed 
by the mind. 6. dudcos xa6’ lspiiv seAsiov, to swear by a solemn 
sacrifice. This forms a beautiful example. The sacrifice is 
burning, the oath is put down upon the sacrifice, and ‘both to 
gether ascend to the skies. 7. xa6’ sxarduCng sigacbau, to make 
a solemn vow at the offering of a hecatomb. This admits of 
precisely the same explanation as the preceding phrase. 8. 
xab’ lepdiv esAciov sorigv, t0 give a sumptuous entertainment with 
a solemn sacrifice. That is, to entertain down against a so- 
lemn sacrifice. Here the action implied by xara is exerted 
against that portion of the sacrifice which is not burnt in hoe 
nour of the Gods, and the idea of change of place ia con- 
tained in the consumption of the remains of the victim by, the 
guests. 9. xara yndopev, down the hill. Here the idea of 
change of place is implied in the declivity of the hill receding, 
as it were, beneath the body which has come down against, 
and is rapidly traversing, its surface. So in Homer, 67 & 
xar’ OvrAdparo xaphvéiv, he descended from the heights of Olym- 
pus. Here the idea of change of place is beautifully and 
strongly expressed. Not only does the declivity of the moun- 
tain recede beneath the rapid footsteps, but the very mountain 
tops tremble under the tread, of the irritated god. The idea 
of descent and consequent change of place is also implied in 
the following examples ; as, xaé’ SAn¢ rig regrydpou, through the 
whole region around, i. e. down through, along : xaca ig x8. 
gadrns, doun the head; ekogxifw ce xara rol Osot rot Livres, I 
adjure thee by the living God, i. e. God timself being invoked 
to descend as a witness ; xaTd dvyriv dubeixun, 
men, i. e. down the race of mortal men, from the fret to Oy 
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last ; the idea of change of place being implied in one gene- 
ration passing in review after another. Sometimes the Poets 
use it with a dative ; as, xur’ opetps, among the ‘mountains. 

II. With the accusative, xara carries with it, as has already | 
been remarked, the primitive import of even with. Hence we 
deduce the following significations: 1. xar’ agyas, in the be- 
ginning, (i. e. even with the beginning). 2. xara viv, on the 
ground, (i. e. even with the ground). 3. xara or%bog EBads, he 
struck him on the breast (i. e. even with the breast). 4. xara 
rov rophuov eyévoveo, they came near to the harbour, (i. e. even 
with, close up to). 5. xara civ sémov, at the place, (i. e. even 
with the place.) 6. 4Aés xar’ adriv, he came to him, (i. e. 
he came even with him). 6. xara Kéegxupgav, over against Cor- 
cyra (i.e. even with, abreast of). 7. xar’ dpdadryors, before 
one’s eyes, (i. e€. even with one’s eyes). 8. xard tov vopov, ace 
cording to the law, (i. e. even with, conformable to). 9, xaé’ 
SAnv giv wodw, throughout the whole city, (i. e. even with the 
whole city). 10. xaé’ éauriv, by himself (i. e. even with him- 
self). 11. xasr’ Erog, every year, (1. e. Even with each year). 
12. xar’ Exoc, word for word, (i. e. even with each word). &e. 
In these and other similar instances it will easily appear that 
there is no reference whatever to any change of place, but 
to some object which is fully acted upon, and yet, at the 
same time, presents a full resistance to that which acts upon it. 

In composition, xor often gives additional force to the sense 
of the simple term ; as pogriZu, I load, xaromopri2w, I overload 
(i. e. I weigh down with a burthen). 2. It denotes opposition; 
as xpivw, I judge, xaraxpivw, I decide against, I condemn, (i. e. 
I judge down against another). 3. \npiGouo, I give a vote, 
xarapnpiZouat, I give a contrary vote (i. e. I vote against my 
former vote). 4. descent ; as, Baivw, I go, varaBaivw, I de- 


scend. | 


‘TY xée. 


The primitive meaning of this preposition is over, abova, 
with which are associated the kindred ideas of power, au- 
thority, protection, &c. As the geditive is that case which 
denotes motion from, ‘wip is always joined with it when we 
want to express from whom that power emanates, on whose 
account that authority is exercised, or that protection afforded 
&c. Hence dé, with the genitive hes the geperel THERMO, 
of for, on account of, &c. With the accusative, on Yne othst 
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hand, it denotes the exercise of power, authority, protection, 
&c. upon a given object, without any reference to motion 
proceeding from that object. Hence ixép with the ac- 
cusative may commonly be rendered by over, above, more 
than, against, &c. Thus, 

I. Erearnysiv bace iucvens’Adcias, Tobe general for you in 
Asia, (i. e. literally, above from you; the authority (b=), 
emanating from you (ipdv), and to be exercised in your behalf). 
2. pcxscbos dwee twos, to fight for any one, (i. e. to stand over 
(ie) in an attitude of protection, either figuratively or really, 
and to fight in consequence of some solicitation, wish, &c. ; 
proceeding from some one (ios). 3. dediévas deep ewog, to fear 
for any one’s safety, (i. e. to place one’s self, in thought, m an 
attitude of anxious observation over another, and to feel soli- 
citous for his safety, in consequence of something : 
from, or connected with, him, which interests one in his be- 
half; as, dedssvou Uwee ddcdpot, to fear for a brother, (i. e. in con, 
sequence of that kindred feeling of affection and sympathy 
which, proceeding from a brother as its exciting cause, connects 
us with him in the bonds of fraternal love). 4. twég wangis xai | 
vnreds, for, or, on account of, father and mother, (i. e. to place 
one’s self, either in thought or in reality, over a father and mo- 
ther in an attitude of watchful regard, and to be urged to the 
performance of some act for their welfare, by filial affection, 
which proceeds from them as the exciting cause). 5. veep cw 

. xnativ ovgos xeirou, the keeper lies above the gardens, (i. e. the 
keeper has his post above the gardens, whence he may watch 
them to more advantage, and the exciting cause proceeds from _ 
the gardens, for he is their keeper). 6. && Ailbsmriag sig date 
Alyacou, from Ethiopia which is beyond Egypt, (i. e. which 
lies above in reference to Egypt). Here the relation 
from Egypt ; and Ethiopia, as far as regards the land of Egypt, 
is situated above: in other words, it is more to the south than 
Egypt. So also, +3 dpog +3 bade Teyéac, the mountain which lies 
above Tegea: here the principle of relation proceeds from 
Tegea ; and the mountain in question lies above, or beyond, as 
far as that city is concerned. So also, ra Asyoudva iwsp 
éxaccuv, the things that are mentioned respecting each: here 
isp denotes that cortatg tnings are said over certain persons 
as the exciting cause of those remarks, and as the subject of 
them. 7. ‘O @eig imép tpiiv tov, God is for us (i. e. God is 
in the heavens in the attitude of a protector, because we have 

done something to merit that protection: the cause of his be- 
ing our protettor emanates from ourselves). 
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II. With the accusative dedp denotes over, above, &c» with- 
put, any reference to motion from the object on which 
its action is exerted. Hence it carries with it, when constru- 
ed with the accusative, the idea of power, superiority, &c. 
originating in a thing itself, and not emanating, or derived, 
from-another. Thus, 1. Seée dvdpumcv desi, tt is beyond man’s 
power, (i. e. itis above man). 2. iaée rav dépov, over the house. 
3. dase cetospyxovea, dvdeas, more than forty men, (i. e. above 
forty men). 4. ise rov xougov, unseasonably, (i. e. over, in ad- 
vance of, the proper opportunity). 5. twee pogov, against des- 
tiny, (i. @. over, more than, fate had decreed). , : 

III. In composition, it retains its general signification of 
over, above, for, &c. thus, bxspayatos, eminenily good, (i. e. 
over, more than, simply good): iepaidsicbou, to be excessively 
ashamed (i. e. to be above, more than, simply ashamed) : iwsgé- 
xa, to hold over: ixépucayscde, to fight for something : Sxse 
-wyepsvsw, to harangue in favour of any one : ixegadus, beyond 
sea, (i. @. over sea). | | 


—S—SE___ 


DATIVE and ACCUSATIVE. 
Ava. 


[The primitive meaning of this preposition is motion up- 
wards. Hence it carries with it the general signification of 
up, up on, up along, &c. It is generally joined with an accu- 
.sative. In poetry, however, jt sometimes governs a dative. 
From its primitive meaning of up, up on, up along, are deduc- 
ed various kindred meanings. Thus, 

I. "Ava ro 4en, by the mountains, (i. e. up along the moun- 
tains). 2. ’Ava riv ‘EAAdda, through Greece, (i. e. up along 
Greece’; referring properly to motion from the coast into the 
interior). 3. dva siv Biov, during life, (i. e. up along life; 
comparing the progress through life to the toilsome ascent of 
a mountain, the summit of which brings us nearer to heaven). 
4, dvd. wéeos, by turns, alternately, (i. e. up along each part, 
through each part). 5. dvd wdvrs, five by five, (i. e. counting 

a certain number of fives separately ; up each five). 6. 
dvd xpurous, among the first, (i. e. up among the first, and not 
down among the second, third, and fourth). '7. dvd pécov, mo- 
derately, (i.e. upa middle course). 8. dva civ coroy.n «ew, 
to sail against the current, (i. e. to sail up Woe Ver). B. dus. 

xpi, in process of time, after an interval of time,\. &-¥4 
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along time ; the idea of ascent, being naturally implied from 
the accumulation of years, one upon the other). 10. dva ri 
¢roya, through the mouth, (i. e. up along the mouth, the head 
being naturally somewhat depressed and bent forward to- 
wards the table in eating). 11. dva xparos, by force, (i. e. up 
along strength ; collecting and reckoning up our strength, and 
employing it as a means). 12. ava dipov, in mind, (i. e. up 
along the mind, commencing with its least and ending with its 
strongest powers: taking the whole range of the mind). 

II. With the Poets this preposition is sometimes found with 
a dative case. As the dative expresses that zn, on, or with 
which, any thing rests, remains, &c. it is hence accompanied 
by dva whenever we wish to convey the combined ideas of 
elevation and rest. ‘Thus, 1. xputdw dva oxhrrew, upon a gold- 
en sceptre. Hom. Ii. a. 15. (alluding to certain fillets re- 
maining attached to the t6p of a golden sceptre). 2. sida 7 
dvd, Cxiarw Aig aierés. The eagle sleeps on the sceptre of Jove. 
Pind. Pyth. 1.10. So also, yeueéais av’ ixroc, in a golden 
chariot. Pind. Ol. 1. 66. (vid. Boeckh. ad loc). The idea 
of rest is here implied by the individual alluded to being 
seated in the chariot. 3. dva vavdiv, in ships. Eurip. Iph. A. 
7159. 

III. In composition it denotes, 1. motion upwards; as, 
dvaBaivw, I ascend. 2. repetition; as, dvadidacxw, I teach 
again, I teuch anew, (i. e. after teaching a subject chrougheut, 
down to the very end, I go back and teach again along the top 
of it, I re-commence my: instructions). 3. In many cases, 
however, of composition with verbs, it strengthens the mean- 
ing of the simple verb by the force of its primitive significe 
tion ; thus, dvaSoaw, I cry aloud, (i. e. I send up a cry): 
dvayeraw, I laugh aloud, (i. e. Iraise a laugh): dvayeapa, I 
register, (i. e. I write up public records) : dvadsixvups, I shew, 
(i. e. I hold up to view): dvadivéw, I whirl, (i. e. up and down - 
ina rotatory motion): dvadéyouo, I stand bail, (i. e. I take 
wpon myself to become surety for another): 4. Frequently 
also verbs compounded with dva have the signification of back 
added to their original meaning; as, dvaxadéw, I call back, I 
recall : dvaxdivw, I lean back, I recline, &c. The verb dvaxa- 

_ gw admits of a very easy explanation. Thus, if.I call an 
other back to any place, it evidently implies that the place to 
which he is recalled was the one from which he originally ad- 
vanced. I therefore call him from the place which he has 

reached, up along that place where the totion forwards ori- 

&imated, and from which he started in the first instance 4 dah 


is, I call him back. The’ verb dvaxdivw properly denotes the 
elevation of the face upwards as the body is thrown back in 
a reclining posture. | 


GENITIVE, DATIVE, and ACCUSATIVE. 


"Apo. 


[The primitive force of this preposition is around, round 
bout, and it is joined with the genitive, dative, and accusative. 
With each of these\three cases it retains its primitive mean- 
ing of about, round about. Besides this, it conveys with 
the genitive the idea of something issuing from, or occasioned 
by ; with the dative, rest or continuance in, on, or with any ob- 
ject ; and with the accusative, an approach, tendency, or refe- 
rence towards any object. 

I. With the genitive. 1. dupi xoveu 6 wéveg, toil upon toil, 
(i. e. toil exerted round about other previous toil, and suc- 
ceeding to, or, in other words, emanating from, it). 2. dyoi 
SoiBqu, for the love of Apollo, (i. e. doing something round 
about Apollo, in a figurative sense, on account of some kind- 
ness conferred by him on us, some favour proceedingarom him). 
3. pavas dwoi bediv xara, to speak well of the gods, (I. e. to speak 
well round about the gods, in consequence of blessings issuing 

from them towards us). 4. dui rig wodsug, in the environs of, or, 
round about the city (i. e. round about from the city, or, round 
about tx respect of the city). 

II. With the dative. 1. cpp’ dno sdicaro rsixea, xara, he 
put on the fine armour, (i. e. he put the fine armour round 
about his person, and it depended from, or rested upon, his 
shoulders: in other words, his shoulders supported the prin- 
cipal superincumbent weight of the armour). 2. dup payn 
rodaica sipntdw, let thus much have been said concerning the 
fight. (Here the presence of the perfect signtdw, with its 
reference to continuance of action, naturally calls for dug 
with the dative ; and the passage is equivalent to, “ let thus 
much have been said and remain said round about, on the 
subject of the battle”). 3. dui 62 rj davary aicod, as 10 what 
regards his death, (i. e. as to what has been said round about 
or reported, on the subject of his death). 4. sui, cwi Niyws 
dufdea, vous pév "Arpsddiv xara, rolg F apn’ *Odusddi, he darkhy 

attered hints against the Atrida and abovt Ulysses, \. © wis 
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he said respecting Ulysses was still more obscure than what 
he uttered against the Atridw: it was spoken round abou 
_ onthe subject of Ulysses). 5. dui 0° dg’ avew crAos deevre, 
others followed after him, (i. e. others followed round about, |, 
whose movements depended upon his). 6. dppi pics sévbes 
dewee, Sorrow arose among them, (i. e. sorrow arose round about, 
and remained resting among, them). 7. roty0’ dppi yuvauxi soda 
Xeivov drys, who's, Co suffer woes for'a long period, about suck 
a woman. (Here the dative conveys the idea of the united 
woes of the Greeks centering in, and being identified with, 
Helen as their exciting cause). 8. duo’ ‘EAgvy xol xehpasi 
wii pxyerdo, to fight for Helen and all her wealth. (Here 
Helen and the wealth she brought from Sparta, are supposed 
to be placed in the midst as a prize, round about which the 
combatants are to fight, while the dative implies that the hopes 
aud the fears of the parties engaged centre in Helen and her 
wealth, and remain fized upon so tempting a prize). 9. »a8- 
Parsv divden xaxd xboves, dpi 0 de’ adres §%ero, he threw the man 
upon the ground, and sat down upon him, (i. e. his own person 
covered round about his prostrate foe, and remained resting 
upon him). 10. wewaguévyn duo’ svixscow, pierced with his talons. 
(Ilere the presence of the perfect participle seraguévn requires, 
as in the second example, the dative! case -with dui, and the 
literal meaning of the phrase is “ having been pierced and re 
maining piegced round about, with the talons still continuing 
the wound”). 
Ill. With the accusative. 1. dypi xapivov Fyw rad words, 
Iam almost always occupied about my forge, (i. e. I am oc- 
cupied round about my forge, and constantly going towards 
it). 2. dup’ ara Zrcas ‘Axouods, to force the Greeks towards 
the sea, (i. e. to force the Greeks towards the sea, and the 
places round about it). 3. dpgi ra EBdopnnovea, Ben, abort 
seventy years, (i. e. round about seventy years, and advancing 
rapidly towurds that period). 4. Joined with a proper name, 
it is used in three different senses—First. It denotes the 
person signified by the proper name, with his companions, 
followers, &c. as, of dug! Tleacisrgarov, Pisistratus with his 
troops: oj dupi rov "Oppéa, Orpheus and his followers : in these 
and similar phrases, the accusative denotes that the movements 
and actions of those who are engaged round about the prin- 
cipal personage, Wok to, are directed towards, are goveri- 
ed by, his movements.—Secondly, doi with the accusative 
of a proper name, sometimes denotes merely the per- 
son whom the proper name expresses. ‘This constructiet 
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ippeara to result from an encreased force being given 
o the meaning of the accusative, by which the person to- 
vards whom the actions and movements of the rest are di- 
ected, occupies, in consequence of his rank or some other 
ircumstance connected with him, the largest share of the 
aind’s attention. Thus, of & dui Teiapov xai Tavboov 408 @v- 
olryv, Aaprov rs Kaduriov 6°, ‘Ixeraova +’, dZov “Agnos. Priam 
nd Panthous and Thymoetes, and Lampus and Clytius, and 
Ticetaon, offspring of Mars. So also: sgig yap sy y' tAdivess 
rsiehcavd ol dapitror, dup’ Alaves diw xal dyaxAurov ‘Idopevqa, 
or thrice have the bravest warriors advancing assailed it, the | 
vo Ajaces, and the distinguished Idomeneus.—Thirdly. It 
enotes, especially in later writers, the companions, &c. of the 
erson named, without himself; as, of doi Tlapusvidny xai Z4- 
uva, traipos, the friends of Parmenides and Zeno. 10. From 
hese must be distinguished, however, the cases in which the 
reposition is not followed by a proper name, but by another 
ubstantive, or when the article is neuter. Thus, oj dug ejy 
heav, the hunters ; ca duoi siv wodsyov, what belongs to war, 
ke (vid. preposition #se'). : 

III. In composition it has the general force of about, round 
thout ; as, dporsardw, I throw around. Sometimes it has the 
neaning of duporépudsv, on both sides ; as, dumiB pores, defend- 
ng on every side, (i. e. defending round about). | 


"Ezi. 


[The original meaning of this preposition is close upon, and 
tis joined with the genitive, dative, and accusative. When 
tis followed by a genitive, it conveys, together with its own 
original meaning, the several ideas denoted by the genitive 
case ; such as, part of time, part of place, something proceed. 
ing from, &c. something emanating from, &c. and it may ge- 
nerally be rendered by the phrase in respect of. With the 
dative there is a constant reference to continuance, or rest ta, 
upon, or with, an object; with the accusative, motion or di- 
rection towards. These three respective meanings of the 
genitive, dative, and accusative, when combined each in turn 
with the primitive signification of é#i, preduce the following 
results., Thus, 

[. With the genitive. 1. éxi Kipov, under Cyrus, \. ©. cove 
spon in respect of Cyrus; referring to power proceeding from, 
nd exercised by, Cyrus). 2. dai s7¢ aired SEs, unier Ws 
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government, (i. e. close upon in respect of his government). 3. 
dai réiv wpazewv, by deeds, (1. e. close ic in respect of deeds; ‘ 
referring to some effect proceeding from them). 4. éxi xigus | 
dys, to lead an army by one of its wings, (i. e. close upon mn |. 
respect of a wing ; referring to part of general place). 5. é¢ 
Sauroi, by himself, (i. e. close upon in respect of himself). 6. 
aei rhs yng xacawiecew, to fall upon the ground, (i. e. close upos 
in respect of the ground ; referring to part of place). 7. # 
sth ‘EdAnuixtiv woAswv, among the Grecian cities, (i. e. clos 
upon in respectof the Grecian cities ; the reference being tl |- 
same as in the preceding example). 8. éai roAAdiv, among me 
ny things, (i. e. close upon in respect of many things ; same 
reference). 9. éai eéiv leptiv éucoau, to swear by the sacred wt- 
tims, (i. e. standing near, close by, the victims). 10. é#i Colt 
tw papripuv, before so many witnesses, (i. e. near to, close by, 
so many witnesses). 11. 8m’ dug Snrhrou dwodsifsws, by indy. 
bitable proof, (i. e. close upon, in the immediate vicinity of, 
&c.) 12. of ee” ouslas, persons in office, magistrates, (1. ¢ } 
close upon authority). 13. dworddevess em’ oixov, sailing dired 
ly homewards, (i. e. close upon home). 14. % éai rng widen 
é00¢, the road to the city, (i. e. close upon, leading directly dow | 
upon, the city.) Perhaps in these two last examples the gen { 
tive and not the accusative is used, by reason of an obscure’ 
reference to moton from. Thus, to sail homewards implies 
a previous departure from home; and a road leading to 8 
eity, is to the enhabitants a road leading from it). 15. éei pin, 
éwi serrd.puv, by three, by four at a time, or, three deep, four 
deep, (i. e. close upon three, close upon four ; in other words, 
each number of three or four following close after the one that 
wen before it). 

iI. With the dative, 1. é'@, on which condition, (i. ¢ 
close upon and remaining firmly in which). 2. tai rove, dur- 
iny this time, ‘i. e. close upon and continuing conn 
this period of time). 3. é«i sovras, in addition to these, besides, } 
(i. e. close upon and connected with these). 4. dai eg xépde, *! 
for gain, (i. e. close upon and connected with the purpose of 
gain). 5. gai woddw, at a high rate, (i. e. close upon and con- | 
tinuing in a high rate). 6. éwi cg eavri Biw, for his whole life, | 
(i. e. close upon and not deviating from the course of his whole | 


life). '7. dai vnwin uo cddvyxev, he died leaving me yet a child, (i. 

e. his death happened close upon the period when I was still 
remaining in a state of childhood). 8. &p’ ipiv uwapya, it de- 
pends on us, (i. e. it is closely and intimately connected with our ‘ 

. Means). 9, éxi poi ides, isin my power, Q. & Dia coe | 
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ig and intimately connected with my ability to perform). 10 
s &@” GAAoic, one after another, (i. e. adhering close 
ly~one to the other). 11. 5 ei wétos carbcic, he that was 
stationed last of all, (i. e. he that was stationed close upon 
and 1% immediate connexion with all the rest of the army). 
12. sei cq) ware! Cvipacs, he named him after his father, (i. e. 
his name was closeli, or immediately, identified with that of 
his father, and remained so). 13. éai rodoiew orparsipars, with 
such an army, (i. e. close upon and continuing in connexion 
with such an army as the instrument of action). 14. éai Ted. 
00s payscbas, to fight with the Trojans, (i. e. to remain fights 
en close combat with the Trojans). 15. 0° 4péea, for the who 
day, (i. e. in immediate and continued connection with the day). 
16. éwi ¢¢) worapd), along the river, (i. e. close upon amd not de- 
parting from the river). : 

III. With the accusative. 1. éai ev “Arrijy swopsierc, he 
went to JAltica, (i. e. close upon and in the direction of Attica). 
2. dat woot, for how much, (i. e. close upon and tending towardd 
how much). 3. éqi cjv alav, on the ground, (i. e. close upon 
and tn the direction of the ground). 4. é«i rijv soriav xabiZecbas, 
to be seated on the hearth, (i. e. to be séated close upon the 
hearth, with the eyes earnestly directed towards it as the 
source of safety and refuge). 5. civ wdduv ip’ Eavrov worgdacbas, 
to bring the city under subjection to himself, (i. e. to bring the 
city into close connection as regards himself. The middle 
voice here carries with it the additional idea of its being done, 
for himself, for his own private advantage). 6. saurov de” 
Eousiav worhoarbas, to establish himself in power, (to make him- 
self close upon, and to direct all his movements towards, the 
acquisition of, authority). 7. éai rag jdovas Crparevopcu, I make 
war upon pleasures (i. e. I engage in close warfare against 
pleasures). 

IV. In composition, 2a denotes, 1. addition ; as, éididwys, 
I give in addition, (i. e. I give or place something upon a pre- 
vious gift). 2. increase or augmentation ; as, érwduvos, caus- 
tng increased pain, (i.e. producing pain upon former pain ; 
or, causing pain upon pain). 3. It denotes likewise recipro- 
cal action ; as, érryapia, intermarriage, (i. €. one’s marrying 
another, spon that other’s agreeing to marry him) : é«:Sohbsea, 
metual assistance, (i. e. one’s aiding another upon, or in con- 
sequence of, that others having aided him). 4. It most 
commonly has in composition, however, the force of thereupon, 
denoting that one action takes place in consequence Gi maker 
which has preceded it. ] 
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Mera. 


[The original meaning of this preposition is with, and it is 
followed by the. genitive, dative, and accusative. When 
construed with the genitive, it takes nearly the same sense as 
ovv with the dative, except that ovv indicates a nearer and 
more intimate union. Whatever is with, in company with, 
any person or thing, in a strict sense depends on or from that 
person or thing; hence wera takes the genitive in this sense; 

- whereas ovv implies that the object is an integral part of ano- 
ther, something inherent in it, and therefore takes the dative, 
as expressing that in or on which any thing rests. When 
construed with the dative, which is an usage confined solely 
to the Poets, wera signifies among, between, in, by. With the 
accusative, it indicates direction behind, after, in the rear of 
a thing. It is so used, partly of place, and partly of time; 
since events which succeed each other in time, constitute a 
series of objects following after each other. 

‘I. With the genitive. 1. wer’? suod, with me. 2. pera xaigor, 
according to circumstances, (i. e. in conjunction with a sult- 
able opportunity). 3. wer’ dveryig wewseiew, to excel by means 
of virtue, (i. e. tn conjunction with, and in consequence of 
the aid resulting from, the practice of virtue). 4. In Homer, 
wera, with a genitive and neuter verb, denotes logether with ; 
$n common with ; as, wéTa Ououv rive xa! 470’, he drank and ate 
together, or, tn common, with his servants. Homer never 
uses it, when followed ‘by the-genitive, with any other than a 
neuter verb. Subsequent writers, however, join it, when 2 
genitive follows, with an active verb, in order to express the 
joint action of two or more persons ; as, #Aacde sous evayéig | 
Krsoudvng pera *Adavaiwv, Cleomenes, in conjunction with the 
Athenians, drove oul the polluted. ‘Thucydides. 5. In Plutarch, 
Aller. '77. there is a deviation, in the construction of pérd, 
from p.evious usage ; as, tiv Erarsipay wpoayayoda pera ng 
ddsrpng dwtxreve, having led forth Statira, she slew her together 
with her sister. 

II. With a dative, as has been remarked, were occurs only 
in the Poets: as, 1. tpaivs werd geeciv, he planned in his mind. 
Hesiod. (i. e. he planned together with his mind, and kept at 
the same time his deliberations concealed within his own 
breast). 2. yairas 0 eppcoveo wera wvoing dvépoi, his locks swere 

agtlated by the blast. Homer. (i. e. kept foating with the blast, 

or, amid the blast. % 
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TIT. With an accusative. 1. wse’ dudspove TInrsiova, neat af- 
ter the valiant son of Peleus. 2. wer’ dpipovas Aidioxzag, to the 
gocd AKihiopians, (1. e. going after, seeking for, journeying to» 
wards them}. 3. In the Attic writers it is joined with qyépa 5 
thus, wed Hégav, in the day-time. Eurip.—pera TpiTny TLE Pav, 
on the third day. Plato.—ovrs wxrdg vise we6" Hugeav, neither by 
night nor by day. Platd. The principle on which the use 
of the accusative here depends has been explained in the 
introductory remarks on this preposition. 4. wéra xsigag Eye, 
to have tn one’s hands. vid. Introductory Remarks. 

IV. In composition it denotes, 1. change ; as, psraridnps, I 
transpose, I change the place of a thing, (i. e. 1 put a thing in 
a place, after having previously put it in some other place). 
So also péradoxéw, I change my opinion, (i. e. I think, after 
having previously thought; I think again, or anew). In the 
same way may be explained every verb compounded with 
peso and indicating change. 2. reciprocity ; as, werayyedos, a 
messenger sent between two parties. | 


Tlaed. 


[The primary meaning of this preposition seems to regard 
one thing placed along side of another. It is construed with 
the genitive, dative, and accusative. With the genitive, it is 
properly used in reference to an object, which comes from the 
near vicinity of another, and, in prose, 1s usually connected 
only with words which imply animated existence. With the 
dative, it properly signities near, by the side of. With the ac- 
cusative, it denotes motion towards, to, or by the side of, or, in 
the near vicinity of any thing. Thus, | 

1. With the genitive. 1. éAdéiv raga siog, to come from any 
one. 2. dyyéddsw maga siveg, to announce on the part of any one. 
3. povbavew mapa, sivos, to learn from any one. 4. h Tage rovtuv 
evvoia, the kindness of those persons (i. e. proceeding from, 
shown by, them). 5. of wage sot Nixiou, the messengers of Nicias, 
(i.e. those from Nicias). 6. xarnyopeiros raga cwv "lovdaiwv, he 
is accused by the Jews,'(i. e. the accusation against him prow 
ceeds from the Jews). ; 

II. With the dative. 1. raga cq Pacirsi, with the king, (i. 0 
near to, by, or on the side of, the king). 2. raga doi, with you, 
Or, on you, OF, in your power. 3. Tags. wrasTnysw, among We 
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III. With the accusative. 1. raga vias, towards the ships. 2. 
waa KapSicsa, to Cambyses. 3. rag’ ddov civ Giov, through one’s 
whole life, (i. e. moving parallel with the whole course of 
one’s life). 4. raga civ riow, in drinking, (i. ©. accompanying 
drinking, moving by the side of it). 5. wag’ atca ra. ddimnuaca, 
at the very moment of the unjust transaction, (i..e. moving on 
at the side, or in the near vicinity, of the unjust transaction). 
6. raga ryv piow, contrary to nature, (i. e. passing by nature, 
disregarding it). 7. raga +d dixasov, contrary to justice, (i. e. 
passing by justice). 8. wag’ deav, unseasonably, (i: e. passing 
by a proper season). 9. wap’ dgiav, undeservedly, (i. e. passing 
by desert). 10. raga ra tAda Zéia, beyond all other animals, 
(i. e. passing by, or beyond, all other animals). 11. odx gen 
waa rave’ dAda, there is nothing else besides this, (i. e. there 
is nothing accompanying it, nothing moving at the side ; it is by 
itself). 12, waga riv iperdpav dusrziav, on account of your neg- 
ligence, (i. e. moving on in the near vicinity of your negligence, 
accompanying your negligence, attendant upon it as a conse- 
quence). 13. raga roiro, in consequence of this, (i. e. attendant 
upon this as a natural consequence). 14. saga word, by much, 
(i. e. moving on by the side of much). 15. wag’ dAivov, by little. 
16. wagd. wrxpiv HAbev derobaveiv, he had nearly lost his life, (i. e. 
he came close to the side of a little, &c.) 17. waged word érgodas 
civ woduv HAbsv, he was far from taking the city, (i. e. he came 
close to the side of much, &c.) 18. wage roscirov, by so much, 
so far. 19. wag’ srivov woisitbes, to think little of. 20. waga 
pve ceicov, every third month. 21. rag’ nyegav, every day. 

IV. In composition it frequently marks, 1. a faulty, or 
defective action ; a8, ragaRaivu, I transgress, (i. e. I pass by, 
I disregard) :; wagaSAéeu, I see imperfectly, (i. e. I look aside: 
Ido not look full at an object). 2. It signifies aside; as, 
wapévoecis, insertion, (i. e. something put in by the side of other 
things). 3. a near equality; as, ragouos, nearly alike, (i. e. 
by the side, near to the state, of being altke). It has also 
many other meanings, but they all flow so easily and naturally 
from the primitive as not to require any particular mention 
here. | 


Tlegi. 


[The original signification of this preposition is about, 
around. It serves to express the idea of surrounding ot i. 
closing on all sides; and consequently dnflers from «ord, 
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which merely denotes previous proximity, i. e. on one side, 
When construed with the genitive, it is commonly to be trans- 
lated b¥ of, concerning, about, all of which, in their primitive 
signification, are properly used in relation to any thing proceed- 
ing from one object towards another. With the dative, there 
is, besides the primitive force of wégi, the idea of rest or con- 
tinuance ; with the accusative, there is a reference to molton on 
or upon. Thus, 

1. With the genitive. 1. wsgi sivog Agysv, to speak. of, or, 
concerning any one. (In such cases, the person speaking 
conceiyes himself as being at or around the object: inas- 
much as he has brought it within the compass of his know- 
ledge, and has made it his own, either by actual inspection or 
contemplation ; and then what he says, comes, as it were, 
from the object). 2. waxecbas wezi warpidog, to fight for one’s 
country, (i. e. to fight round about one’s country, in conse- 
quence of a right to demand our aid which naturally proceeds 
from her). 3. sugawidos xégs, for the sake of power, (i. e. act- 
ing, carrying on operations, round about power, in conse- 
quence of some attractive charm proceeding from it). 4. 
wosiddns spi wodAov, to value highly, (i. e. to act, or employ 
one’s self, about a thing, in consequence of a great value 
emanating from it). 5. nysigbas weei paxgod, to think litile of, 
(i. e. to think of a thing in respect of a slight advantage pro- 
ceeding from it; to think slightly of it). 6. qsgi woAAod eoriv 
ipiv, he 1s of great importance to us, (i. e. he is round about to 
us in respect of a great advantage ; in other words, we eR 
round about him in consequence of a great advantage whic 
is to result). 7. In Homer «eg with the genitive denotes su- 
periority ; as, regi révewv Eppsvas dAdAwV, to be above all others. 
Perhaps this peculiar meaning may have arisen in the follow- 
ing manner: To be round about all, implies superior activity, 
care, attention, &c. and if ravrwv KAAwv, in the genitive, im- 
ply that this activity, care, attention, &c. are exerted in con- 
sequence of a request or a tacit consent proceeding from all the 
rest, who are conscious of the superiority of the individual m 
these respects, hence may be deduced the kindred idea of ge- 
neral pre-eminence on his part. 

II. With the dative. ]. wsgi sf xsigi yguoodv daxridov pégew, 
to wear a golden ring on his hand, (1. e. round about, and re- 
maining on, the hand). 2. wegi yag dis rowévi Aad, for he fear- 
ed for the shepherd of the people, (i. e. his fears were active 
round about and remained continually connected with, &c.). 
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3. wsei p66, from fear, (i. e. remaining round about fear ; being 
directly under its influence). . 

III. With the accusative. 1. gxouv Doivixes wigs eacav rv Be 
xsXiav, Phoenicians dwelt in the whole of Sicily, round about. 
(The circumstance of their dwelling in the island implies a 
previous coming to it, and hence the use of the accusative). 
2. asgi rovroug tous yesvous, about this time, (i. e. round about, 
and advancing towards, this point of time). 3. asgi Avyvu 
dpas, about night-fall ; literally, about the hour of lighting 
lamps. 4. xsgi rpitysdious, about three thousand, (i. e. round 
about, and verging towards, three thousand). 5. sZayapraven 
wépi siva, to offend against any one, (i. e. to offend about, and 
towards or against, one). 5. Aéyaw wégi v1, to speak upon any 
subject, (i. e. to speak about and upon it). 6. regi rs sivas, to be 
occupied about any thing, (i. e. to be about, and to direct one’s 
efforts towards, any thing). 7. It is used in circumlocution 
with a proper name, like duoi; as, of wsgi Zwxparnv, Socrates, 
or Socrates and his disciples, or the scholars and friends of So- 
crates. (See the remarks on dui when thus construed). 8. 
In circumlocutions with nouns that are not proper names ; as, 
ra wepi THV apsryv, virtue, the same as dgery alone. So also, of 
Tépi OiAodopiav, those who study philosophy : oi wegi xjv bheav, the 
hunters: &c. 

IV. In composition sei often strengthens the sense; as, 
wépiteyos, performing any action with extraordinary care and 
, diligence, (i. e. being carefully engaged in examining round 
about it, and in seeing that nothing is left undone). So also 
wepiaryis afflicted deeply, (i. e. remaining round about sor- 
row; not leaving it). 2. In general, however, it has the 
meaning of round about, as well as the other shades of mean- 
ing which immediately result from it. Thus, regiaspéw, I take 
away wkat is round about : reg: Baiva, I walk round about : «eg 
apyupow, I silver over : xegisidw, I contemplate, &c.]} 


IT gag. 


[This preposition, in its original signification, is used to ex- 
press that from which any thing proceeds or emanates towards 
one’s self. Hence it accords in this signification with the ge- 
nitive, and is joined to it. It is followed also by the dative 
and accusative. When construed with the dative, it has the 
same original neaning as rug, but more commonly means, 
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tn the immediate vicinity of. With the accusative, it indicates 
direction from any thing to, or towards, another. Thus, 

I. With the genitive. 1. 70 soisipsvov wpig Aaxsdaspoviey, 
that which has been done by the Lacedemonians, (referring to 
an act proceeding or emanating from them). 2. wgog dvdpis 
Copou sori, tt is the part of a wise man, (i. e. it hangs or de- 
pends from, it forms part of, a wise man’s duty). 3. xgis duyoi, 
of his free will, cordially, (i. e. spontaneously emanating from 
his own breast). 4. sivas wpog sivog, to be on any one’s side, (i. e. 
to hang upon, or from, one). 5. «pig tivig eivou, to be an advan- 
tage to any one, (i. e, to proceed or emanate from any thing 
towards one). 6. xpos warps, on the father’s side ; xpos unrgis, 
on the mother’s side (i.e. to hang or depend from, &c). 7. of 
xpos aiparos, the relations, (i. e. they whom an intimacy regards 
which proceeds from blood). 8. It is used in oaths and en- 
treaties ; as, xai ds KPIs £0) Cov séxvou xal dédiv ixvodpos, and I 
conjure you by your son and by the gods, (i. e. by that paternal 
feeling which may be said to proceed from your son, and by 
that feeling of veneration which may be said to emanate from 
the Gods, as the exciting causes of these respective emotions). 
9. cod’ avra pwaprupos Eoruv weg sé bEtiv waxdpuv, meds cE dvnTaV 
dvégarwv, and let them both themselves be witnesses before the 
blessed gods and before mortal men, (1. e. let them testify truly 
to the fact, on account of that feeling of respect which they 
must naturally have as well for the gods as for the rest of their 
own species. Here the feeling may be said to emanate from 
the gods and from men, as equally the exciting causes of it). 

Il. With a dative. 1. rpdg sovrois, in addition to these things, 
(i. e. remaining in the immediate vicinity of these things, and 
consequently added to, or united with, them). 2. yivecdas #pog 
soig xpaypaci, to be occupied with business, (i. e. to be in the 
immediate vicinity of business and to remain therein). 3. wgos 
rolg xeirais, with, or before the judges, (i. e. in their immediate 
neighbourhood or presence). 

III. With an accusative. 1. pis racéga rov cov, to or towards 
your father. 2. weag waxgov "OAvparov, towards vast Olympus. 3. 
oxoxeiv xpos s1, to look to, or consider, any thing. 4. xpos Déyov, 
with regard to the matter. 5. weig es Pédsitrov, for the best, 
(i. e. directed towards that which is best). 6. xpos ovdev, on nO 
account, (i. e. directed towards, referring to, no consideration). 
1, «p05 caira, on this account ; accordingly. 8. pos ro péysdog 
sng ToAsws, in comparison with the size of the city, (i.e. with 
reference to the size of the city). 9. xg0s U8gw with a contu- 
melious manner (i. e. looking towards, resembling, insolence 
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of manner). 10. od apig cols Suerdpoue Adyous, not according 
to your words, or, not taking your words as a pattern. 11. «pis 
daipova, against the will of the god, (i. e. looking boldly to- 
wards the god ; facing and opposing his decrees). 

IV. In composition it generally signifies, 1. addition’; as, 
Teotdidups, I give in addition ; I give besides. 2. towards ; as 
spotrdiw, I sail towards. 3. against; as, rpotrsaiw, I stumble 
against. 4. clearness, or adaptation ; as rgodréAAw, I put ona 
garment, making it fit closely around the body, (i. e. I bring it 
nearer to the body). | 


‘TY x0. 


[ This preposition is used in its original meaning, in refer- 
ence to an object which comes from the under part of another 
object. In its common use it is connected with passive verbs, 
in order to mark the subject from which the action proceeds, 
or in whose power it was that the action should or should not 
take place. Itis evident that iro implies more than «apo, or 
even dm, since it always expresses efficiency in connexion with - 
design, purpose, &c. while with saga it often remains unde- 
termined whether the action is the result of design, &c. or 
not. With the dative tao denotes continuance under, indicat- 
ing submission, subjection, and also, in a stronger manner than 
the genitive, the instrument by (i. e. under the abiding influ- 

-ence of) which, a certain effect is produced. . With the accu- 
sative do properly expresses local direction towards the under 
part of any thing, under, &c. Thus, 

I. With the genitive, 1. cimrecéas bwé rivoc, to be struck by 
any one (referring to its being under the control of him from 
whom the blow proceeded, whether he should give it or not). 
2. dmobaveiv too sivog, to be slain by any one. 3. id dyyéduv 
peatev, to tell by messengers, (i. e. to tell from under the lips 
of messengers). 4. td xnpuxos, by means of a herald. 5. ins 
patriywy, by means of whips, (i. e. by means of the effect 
resulting from any thing being placed under the action of 
whips). 

II. With the dative, 1. bd pacriys, by means of, or with, a 
whip. 2. dws xneux, by a herald. 3. bao wapruds, Sy witnesses. 

8B. bed cis sivou, fo be in subjection to one (i. e. to remain under 
one’s authority). 4. tad copurisw Xeiguw cedpappevos, brought 
up under the most wise Chiron. \n these, end in every 0 
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instance of dro being construed with the dative, there will be 
found more or less reference to an action which has lasted for 
some space of time. 

IIf. With an accusative. 1. ivo ryv yijv léves, to go under the 
earth. 2. ix viv Ew, towards the east, (i. e. towards that region 
of the world which lies beneath the eastern sky). 3. ix’ aivyag 
cgay 1, to examine any thing at the light, (i. e. to bring it to, and 
examine it under, the light). 4. bo riv sipqvnv, on the eve o 
the peace, (i. e. just beginning to move under, and feel the in- 
fluence of, peace. Like the preposition sub in’ Latin, with 
the accusative). 5. 0 rovg adroug ypévoug, about the same time, 
(1. e. just mooing under, and being acted upon by, the same 
space of time). 6. bd 11, in some measure, somewhat, (i. e. 
moving under and.acted upon by an object in some degree). 

IV. In composition v6 retains the above significations ; but 
often imports likewise, 1. decrease or diminution ; as, dwoyeAd, 
I smile, (i, e. I keep undera laugh): troSeéxw, I moisten a 
lutle, (1. e. I moisten in a degree under, or less than, what is 
usual or requisite): dreAauww, I urge on gently, (i.e. 1 urge | 
on in a degree under, or less violent than, what is usual or 
might be required). 2. privacy; as, irayu, I withdraw pri- 
vately ; f retire, (i. e. IL lead under or concealed from obser- 
vation, I withdraw from observation, whether it be myself or 
another). 3. the beginning of an action; as, imopaicxw, to 
begin to shine, (i. e. to shine a little; to shine under, or with 
less brilliancy than, its full power; not to have attained as 
yet its meridian splendour). | 


[General Remarks 
ON THE 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Obs. 1. Prepositions are often used in an adverbial sense, their case being 
understood ; especially & in Ionic, signifying amongst others, amongst 
them, &c. according as the context requires. also xpés in Attic, imply- 
ing besides, particularly. . 

Obs. 2. Hence in Ionic writers they are often put twice, once without 
acase, adverbially, and again with a case, or in composition with a verb; 
as, ay’ & "Odvesis rodbuntis dyloraro, up arose the “ge Ulysses. Homer. 
"Ev 82 nal dy Méngi, among others, in Memphis also. Herod. Los 

Obs, 3. In composition with verbs, the prepositions ere skwaye used wd- 
verbially. Hence in the old state of the language, in Homet ond A 

dotus, it is customary to find the preposition and the ver BEYRTTIAA WH 
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other words, and the former sometimes coming immediately after the 
verb; a8, futy dxd Aocydy apdvar. Homer. °Axd piv eswirdv Gdeoas. Hero- 
dotus. In these and other similar cases, this is not properly a T'mesis, i.e. 
the separation of a word at that time used in its compounded form; but 
the prepositions at that lime served really as adverbs, which were put 
either immediately before, or after the verbs, Latterly, however, par- 
ticularly in Attic, the composition became more close, and the prepos- 
tions were considered as a part of the verb. In Attic writers the proper 
tmesis is extremely rare. Otherwise, however, a simple verb is some 
times put, and with it a preposition with its case, where, on other occa- 
sions, a verb compounded .with that preposition is put; as, bxép ria Eyw 
for ixepeyecy reva. 

Obs. 4, The prepositions are often separated from their case; as, & 
yap os ri vucrl ratrp dvatpopa:. In Attic this takes place, according to 
rule, with the conjunctions pév, dé, yap ody; a8, dv pév clofyp, bv pev yap clei, 
ds pév ody ras *AOfvas; and with xpés, with the genitive, when it signifies 
per. 

Obs. 5. Prepositions likewise are often put after their case ; as, vév 
@zo kal x\tordwy, particularly in the Ionic and Doric writers, and in the At- 
tic poets. This takes place, in the Attic prose writers, only in xepé with 
the genitive, of which the instances are frequent. 

Obs, 6. When a preposition should stand twice with two different nouns, 
it is often put only once by the Poets, and that too with the second noun; 
@8, 7} adds H ext ys. Homer. Eyrori d bdos ds rabrd Asrgav xdxd AavAlas éya. 
Sophocles. 

Obs. 7. Prepositions which mark a removal, derivativn, or motion from 
a place, viz. dd, and éx, as well as those which signify motion to a place, 
as sis, are often interchanged with those which mark rest in a place, as 4, 
and vice versa.} - 


_Conjunctions and Adverbial Conjunctions; which | 


govern the 
INDICATIVE. 
Aide, cide," I wish, before the | “Iva, where. 
Past Tenses. “Iva, that, Imp. Fut. Aor. 
Aurixa,? as soon as. Kairee, although. 
"Axe: & wéxvt, as far as. Mé¢pa, until. 
Eiveg, although. | M4, lest. 
*Exsi,® "Orov, whilst. 
"Excise, fer since. "Open, whilst. Pas 
"Evéiro, 


1. Ate, ee, and other Particles, are sometimes joined with the Imper- 
fect and 2d Aorist of dgefhu, as at6’ dgedes dyovos x’ guévac, Hom. 
"_ (2. Abrtxa introduces also un example or instance of any thing that has 
been said; fur instance ; as for example.] 

[3 ‘Exel is used elliptically, before both the indicative and imperative, 
especially when what is spoken appears 80 certain thet the yeraon aldrese- 
ed inay be defied to dispute it. 8, txel Axéxowat, “ For QE i be no W) 

answer me.” ] oo 
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OPTATIVE. 
Alde, efée, I wish, Present and | “Iva, 
cae “Ogre, that, Past, 
Interrog. Participles, with av. | Tldig av, how ? 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Ay, éav, mv, if. Kav, altogether. 
"Eray, ersiday, since. "“Orws, how, that. 
“Ews, &y, until. "Orav, whenever. 
“Huwee, although. "Opea, whilst, Pr. 
alee, that, Pr. and Fut. Tigiv dv, before. 
"Open, mo “Og av, that. 
INDICATIVE and OPTATIVE. ' 
“Ori, that. | "Omws, how, that. 
INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, and SUBJUNCTIVE, 
"Axel, wExel, until. ‘Onérs, 
Ei,' af. | ‘Owsirav, > when. 
Mi, forbidding.? “Ors, 


Myrws, lest. 
INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, and 
INFINITIVE. 


Tigiv, before. 
‘Qs, that. 


“Av, xe, Potential. 
"Eus, as long as, 
Miore, lest. 


1. Eland ére are used by the Dratnatic Poets with the Indicative and Op- 
tative only. By Homer ei is used with the Subjunctive also, joined to ay or 
xe. El yao with the Indicative and Optative is used for utinam. | 

When ¢l is used with an Imp. or an Aor. Indicative, the Verb in the 
corresponding clause, preceding or following, is put in the Indic. with d», as 

"el pa rér’ Exovouy, viv dv obx ebppacvduny, Aristoph. 

2. Ma, forbidding, with the Present, governs the Imperative; with the 
Future the Indicative; with the Aorist, when it refers to the Past, the Op- 
tative; when it refers to the Future, the Subjunctive. 

3. These Particles, dv used in prose, and xe and «ev in verse, give a 
Potential sense tothe Verb. Thus in the Imp. syov signifies J had, ele» 
dv, J would have. In the 2d. Aor. elxov means [ said, elroy dv, I would have 
said, 

The Present Optative with dv is often used by tragic writers in the wos 
of a Fatu-e Indicative ; thus pévory’ av, Soph. Iwill stay. | 

"ay, joined with indefinite pronouns and adjectives, mgmhes wowver, 
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INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, and INFINITIVE. 


°E«'si)), . ; “Qa¢e, so that.* 
Fant, ¢ tines. ee 


OPTAMVE and SUBJUNCTIVE. 
| *Ewsay, after. _ | Mn, lest. 


Consunctions Postpositive are yap, piv, 68, +8, roivuy. 
These are Prepositive and Postposttive, av, diga, 6%, Fra. 
The rest are Prepositive. 


[Signification of some of the Particles, 


“Apo. 1. Most common meaning therefore. 2. Where it ap- 
pears expletive it would seem, in fact, to have a meaning analo- 
gous to in the nature of things, of course, ex ordine, &c. 3. 
When interrogative it has the force of num? The difference 
between dg’ od and dea px} is, that dp’ ob, nonne, requires an af- 
firmative answer ; apa wu, num, a negative, as age does alone; 
but 7) imparts some degree of dubiousness to the question, and 
that for the purpose sometimes of irony. 

Ie is a restrictive particle. 1. Itsmost common meanings 
are at least, indeed, certainly, however, Sic. as i 147 Srov, wd gos 
yee if not the whole, at least a part:” tyuys, I indeed, I at 

t, I for my part, &c. In English, however, the sense of 
és, in most combinations, can only be rendered by heightening 
the tone of the wofd to which it refers. ) 

Pag. For, always follows other words, in which respect it re- 
sembies the Latin enim. It often occurs in answers, when it 
must be referred to something not expressed, as to vai or 03, ov- 
dev Saupacrov, dpbdig Agysic, and the like. Thus, in answers, 
Goss yae obrw is equivalent to vai (“ yes,”) or dpddig Adysig (you 
speak rightly,”) yap doew ofru. 


Exav@’ by’ av déyw, Aristoph. Whatsoever words I may speak: S41: asy eave 
vstcw, Hom. Whatever I may nod. 
“Ay in this case follows the Noun or Particle, and precedes the Verb. 
“Av is sometimes understood; 98, 7\Bev tyd, Theocr. i.e. a», J would have 


come. 
J. These have ay, expressed of understood, with the Oyfative 
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Aj. In prose nevor begins a sentence or member of a sen- 
tence ; in verse it sometimes does, but not in Attic writers ; 
1. It signifies, certainly, surely, without doubt, &c. Niv 69 
with a past tense is, just now, a little. eohate since. 2. This par- 
ticle is also very commonly used it. cantinuation of a recital, 
in which it is usually rendered igtii, thes 3. When joined 
with xai it signifies, now, by this time, already. xai 7 is also 
used in asseverations, indeed. 

Anwrov and dyrovésv, signify 1. doubtless, of course, and also, 
2. ironically, to be sure, forsooth. 

Anéev signifies 1. dd rod dy (1. @. dard rod viv), forthwith, in- 
stanily. 2. It hasan affirmative force, but rather in deceit and 
simulation, than in declaration of truth. Hence it may often 
be rendered, as tf, forsooth, ostensibly, as was pretended. 

Ajra. 1. Appears to be put for 07, now. 2. It is used in ex- 
horting, beseeching, &c. yes, do, pray, [entreat. 3. It is em- 
ployed in questions, and answers to tandem, prithee ; and 4. 
in affirmation or asseveration, indeed, truly. 

Kas and rs serve for the simple union, both of single ideas, 
and of entire parts of a proposition. The connection by ¢e is 
more usual in the elder and poetic language than in Attic 
prose, and generally this particle is not merely put once between 
the two ideas to be connected, but joined to each of the con- 
nected parts, as rare dvdeav ss 3ztiv re. This connection by 
¢s—-s occurs with Attic prose writers only in the union of 
strongly opposed ideas, as pégew yey 6a +e Joupdvia dvayxaing +o 
ce dw rév modsuiov dvdgcing. Thucyd. 2. 64. With Homer, 
however, frequently, and, with the Attic poets, not rarely, in the 
union of kindred ideas, 1. +s xx: connects more closely than 
the simple xai, and is chiefly used when ideas are to be repre- 
sented as unifed in one supposition. Hence this kind of com- 
‘bination is also chiefly used when opposite ideas are to be as- 
signed as closely connected, thus, ygn¢roi ré xai xovngoi— ary aba 
«s xox xara. For this reason we also say dAdwe¢ sé xi, partt- 
cularly also, especially, (i. e. in other respects, on other grounds, 
and also,) because #\Aw¢ already expresses a natural and strong 
antithesis to that which follows. 2. xai—xai, as well—as, both’ 
—and. This combination can only be adopted, when the com- 
bined ideas are of different kinds, but never in those which are 
perfectly homogeneous. Hence several substantives can al- 
ways be connected by xai—xai, as deéxrewav xai waidag xo 

auxd¢,—but of adjectives, only those which contain nothing 

omogeneous in their idea, as dvbpintous thehseig wai Sryobudig wo 
xaxois, or xo wévnrag xai ®dovdiog, and the like + NOt Cane *% 
MEvaAy xas godvavbewrros, but peyarnce nod KONVINAQOITG- 
22 
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Miv. The opposition in which one member of a proposition 
stands to another can be stronger or slighter, and in both cases 
the Greeks use wév and dé for connection. The English 
particles indeed and but can only be used to designate the 
stronger opposition, and hence we are often deficient in de- 
finite expressions for the Greek wév and 02, which we then 
translate sometimes by and, also, sometimes by but, on the 
contrary, yet, sometimes by parily—partly, as well—as also, 
sometimes finally by now, moreover, and the like. 1. When piv 
is put in the first member of a sentence, the thought necessarily 
turns to an opposite membcr with dé. Several cases never- 
theless occurs, where, with pév preceding, the expected 4 
does not actually enter. Namely, either the antithesis to the 
member found with pév expressly exists, but declares itself so 
clearly by the position and subject that dé can be omitted 
(this is chiefly the case when temporal and local adverbs are 
used, which stand in a natural opposition between themselves, 
as évraiéa and éxsi, recirov and éreira, &c.)—or the antithesis is 
indicated by another particle, as dAAa, aura, abre, &c.—or 
the antithesis lics only in the mind, but ts not expressly as- 
signed in the discourse. This last is chiefly the case when per- 
sonal and demonstrative pronouns are used at the beginning 01 
a proposition in combination with psy, as é¢yd cv weojenpou, | 
have formed the resolution (another probably not.)—xai saira 
péev O74 roatza. These things are so circumstanced (but others 
differently). 2. Although where wév occurs dé must be sup- 
posed to follow, yet reversely, dg does not necessarily imply a 
preceding wiv, but can be joined, without «ev preceding, to 
every proposition containing a farther developement and di- 
vision ai single consecutive circumstances, although the con- 
nection is then not so close as in the case of wv and dg. Also, 
dé is frequently uscd at the beginning cf a discourse, addresses, 
and questions, or in answers, where it always indicates an op- 
position conceived in the mind. ° 

Tleg. This particle is in signification intimately allied to ys, 
and denotes, conformably to its derivation from végi, compre- 
hension, or inclusion, whence, like ye, it is employed to 
strengthen single ideas. It very frequently enters into com- 
bination with relative pronouns, as also with temporal, causal, 
and conditional particles, to confirm their signification. The 
sense of this particle also is generally indicated in English 
merely by a stronger intonation of the word ; although it fre- 

quently also may be translated by very, ever. Ln combination 
with a participle we often translate it by although, ot how TONAN ; 
soever. Thus, Aéys, axeg Nyt, Sinaia aonea, He says @l 
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whatever he does say, justly.—phre od rivd’, dyabos wep zw, 
awonieso xovenv, and thou, be thou never so excellent, (i. e. how- 
ever excellent thou art) deprive him not of this virgin,—eiree, if 
at all, provided that, if indeed.—énsinep, seeing that, since.— 
xaiwse, with a participle, although. _: 

IIdig, how, is an adverb of manner. *It is used, 1. in inter- 
rogation, as wig olx agidg eo'rs toured ; how can he but be worthy 
of this? 2. wig yap and rig ydg &v are used elliptically after 
negative sentences, and wdi¢ yae ov after affirmative sentences, 
AS EXEiva ev Ain yapirog xai ewaivou xpivw, wis yar ov; I judge 
those things deserving of thanks and praise; for how can I 
judge otherwise? of course I judge them so. 3. This particle, 
even not interrogatively used, retains its accent, when it sig- 
nifies, in some certain manner, emphatically. And when, in 
this sense, rig pwév—*niig df are opposed, in one manner, in 
another manner, or,in some respecis, in other respects, cus- 
tom retains the circumflex, although analogy requires wwe uév, 
was 6s, &c. The circumflex is also retained when rig signi- 
fies, how, in what manner, without a question. But when it 
signifies indeterminately, in some manner or other ; some how ; 
tn @ manner ; it becomes an enclitic, and loses its accent. 

TIod signifies 1. where? 2. whither? 2. It retains its cir- 
cumflex accent, even when used materially, as ro yag aod aisé 
sé dori ot, x.¢.A. Aristot. although analogy would require it to 
be written 7ov. . 

TIov, as enclitic, signifies, 1. Any where, or somewhere. '2. 
It is used in speaking of things with some degree of uncer- 
tainty and caution, probably, perhaps, as I guess, if’ I mistake 
not, Sc. 

Taya. The primary signification is quickly, speedily, soon. 
This is its only sense in Homer. Next it signifies perhaps, 
and is used as synonymous with i¢ws by Plato and others. To 
augment its signification, it is jommed with other equivalent 
words, as ray’ av, si suxol, xd sovsov 7dixer. Demosth. raya & 
dv ious odx 26éA0. Aristoph. . 

Toi, an enclitic, rarely standing alone, except in poetry, sig- 
nifies truly, surely, certainly, at least, indeed. It is more fre- 

uently compounded with conjunctions and particles, 1. with 

5 and 4; as, #ro1, d4ro1, having nearly the same signification 

as the simple ro. 2. With oJ, as ovo, certainly not, assuredly 
not, not at all. 3. With yde and ovv, as soryae, soryagros, rorya 
civ, therefore, hence, on this account. 4. With wv, as soivuy,, 
therefore, wherefore, &c. This particle sci is properly tha DS 
dative case (when 0 was used for u, the lattet not havwg, Ved 
as yet introduced into the alphabet, and when the wach | 
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was used, if indeed it were not always). Hence coi is equiva 
lent to +6. 

‘Qs. This particle has various uses. 1. It 1s elegantly con- 
strued with participles in the genitive ; as weg! Qaidog pndivi 
Krsiragyos ws airing yevoudvng x. s.r. ** Clitarchus speaks of 
Thais as having been the cause, &c. 2. It is joined ina sim- 
lar manner with accusatives also, vouiZaw or the like being ur 
derstood, as evxero d3 apis rode Seovs AwAtig tdyaba diddvas, ix 
Tous Seovg xdAACra eidéras. He used to pray to the gods simply 
to give him what was good, since he thought the gods knew best. 
3. ‘Os, ds ye, ws dy, ws odv, dg yoov, sometimes signify for, i.e. 
considered as, or, considered with reference or regard to, as iy 
68 oddé ddivaros, ws Aaxedaipoviog, clarsiv. Nor was he ineloquent 

for (i. e. considered as) a Lacedemonian. Thucyd. dvi, 
6x ¢érs, a man, for those times, (i. e. considered with reference 
to the age he lived in), xou-Lég rou xaidersiog. So also, coupyev 
eEnxeiBudcev dig ye (or, Os On,) xar’ avdpumrov. He finished the 
work with great exactness for a man, (the limited capacity and 
faculties of human beings being considered). 4. ‘Q¢ also sig- 
nifies, when, whilst, as soon as, &c. Im this sense it is 
elegantly repeated to express the celerity of an occurrence ; 
as, ci sid’, Wis wav paAAov Edu xSA0g. As soon as he saw them, im- 
mediately, &c. 5. It is often expressive of a wish; in verse, 
_by itself; as & Zed, ds KadrvGuv wav dadroro yévog: Callim. 
Jupiter, ut Chalybén omne genus pereat. But in prose siée ys 
is often joined with it, or ye alone, some other word interven- 
ing ; as, dg side ye xai eZeudeos dwariv qv. Lucian. 6. It has 
sometimes the signification of ¢r1, that. ‘7%. Like 6s: it is also 
put before superlative adverbs and adjectives, &c. and strength- 
ens the meaning, as d¢ rayi0ra, as quickly as possible. 8. Some- 
times Os and 67 are conjoined before superlatives, when oirus 
may be understood, as d¢ 671 warwra, in the same degree as 
what is most so. 9. ‘Qs is often joined with an infinitive, in the 
sense of quemadmodum, or quantum, as, or as far as. Thus 
dig eixicas, as far as one may conjecture. cig uorys doxeiv, as I 
think. cg sleeiv, so to speak. ds tue eb pspvycbo, as far as I well 
remember. 10. It is sometimes put before gxacros, as dg éxad. 
ror, severally, quisque pro se. 11. With the accent it stands for 
ovrws, $0: care, however, must be taken not to confound de for 
obrwe, with a¢ changed to ss because followed by an enclitic. 
12. ‘Og with numerals, signifies about, as as éxosdv, about a 
hundred. 13. ‘Q¢ is sometimes put for sis or recs. In these 
constructions, dg is not properly a preposition, wot & yarticle, 
which is frequently joined with prepositions sigmiying direction 
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towards a point, to indicate that the Wea of the preposiion 
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must not be taken in a strict and definite sense, as we #pig, dig 
gis, as towards, as to, i. e. towards, to. By reason of this fre- 
quent combination with prepositions, we became gradually used 
as a preposition itself, and, as such, denotes approach, yet al- 
ways with the collateral idea, that the approach is made at a 
distance, and with timidity or reverence. Hence it is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, used with persons; as Wg solg 3sovs— 
wg rv Bacidéa. | ; 


[Negative Particles. 


The Greeks employ for negation the two particles ot (ovx, 
oy) and 4, whose composition with other particles produces 
a double series of negatives, which, in certain combinations of 
propositions, and under certain relations of sense, are used in- 
terchangeably, according to the same rule as the simple od and 
ps; themselves. 

The difference between p/ and ov is, that od denies a thing 
itself, 7% a thought of athing. Hence oJ is used absolutely, 
and independently of any foregoing verb expressed or under- 
stood, as 0vx tor: raira, this is not so: whereas with »4, there 
must be either expressed or understood some verb significant 
of thought, suspicion, will; as uj satra yévyras, viz. moCodmou, 
I fear lest this may happen: \u7 roir0 deaons, viz. bea. See that 
you do not do this. Sometimes, however, it is rather the thought 
or will itself that is understood than any particular verb expres- 
sive of it; as p47 xevde. 

From this primary and constant difference between p4 and 
ov is derived the distinction made by grammarians, that ov 
denies and yw forbids. Ov rodwnesg is, you will not dare, 
to one, who, we know, has not audacity enough to do so and 
80: pr) ToAUHoES is, dare not, to one who in our opinion 1s au- 
dacious enough to de what we know the former will not do. 

Hence it appears too why v7, not ov, is joined with conditional 
particles ; as, ei uj, dav yj, drav un, &c. not si ov, dv ov, &c. 
for by their very nature these particles indicate that something 
is proposed as a supposition or thought of some one. And, in 
the same manner, the relative ts is used with 7, when we 
intend it to have an hypothetical signification; as, rig dé doivas 
dbvarres Sede, & ur} Eyes alrég ; who can give things to another, 
if he has them not himself? Had the expression been & ovx 

ss adeig; the sense would have been, the things which a per- 
son has not himself, how can he give to another 1 

When jx) is joined with participles, as is very requenthy HR 

22* 
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case, the sense is properly, if there be such: thus, 4 eicsin 
alg adeov od xpiveras, 6 08 un miorsiov Hin xéxpiras, Ori pa) wexidesurn 
els 6 Gvopcr cod povoysvois ulod cod Scot. John. 3.18. Here itis 
od xpiverau, because it is simply and fully denied that the believer 
is ever subject to condemnation ; but it is 4} si¢réuew as ex- 
pressing negation in a supposed case, and 6 > widrsien is 
equivalent to should there be any one who does not believe, &c. 
while the phrase ov #s¢redwv would imply some definite indi- 
vidual who actually does not believe. So it is 6s 9 weni¢. 
rsuxev, i. e.because, by supposition, he has not believed ; where- 
as or; ov xsrioreuxe would have been intended of some one per- 
son in particular. 

The two negations are often combined together so as mu- 
tually to restrict or confine each other. This can take place 
in a two-fold manner, according to the order of position, thus 
either oJ 4% or yw) oJ. In this combination, as in all other 
cases, oJ denies objectively, and p subjectively. Hence o 
#4 implies the idea of no apprehension being entertained that a 

. thing will take place ; yj oJ, on the contrary, the idea of an 
apprehension being entertained that a thing will not take place. 
Hence are derived the following rules. 

1. Ov, is an extensive and emphatical negation, and in- 
dicates the imagining of a thing which should not and must not 
take place; as, od yx dutpevng Eon pidois, that thou wilt not 
(I expect,) be ill-inclined towards thy friends, that is, be not 
tll-inclined towards thy friends : &dd’ ovmor’ Ef eyo ye pai 
padng rides, yet never (must thou expect) that thou wouldst 
learn this from me, that is, yet never shouldst thou learn this 
from me. 

2. M» ov, in dependant propositions, when the verb of the 
principal proposition is either accompanied by a negation or 
contains a negative idea in itself, destroy each other, and are 
often to be translated by that; as, wpig si Préwuv dmidrsig pr 
olx exitenun yy dgern; with reference to what dost thou dis- 
believe that virtue is knowledge ?—ovx devoias yn ov yevéobas. 
I do not deny that it has taken place.—rsidopas yag ov rodoirov 
ovrsv, Wore 7) OD xarlig Saveiv, there will nothing happen to me so 
bad, but that I shall die nobly. 

3. In independent propositions, on the contrary, 7 ov is 
used in combination withthe subjunctive to express negative 
assertions with less positiveness and strength, and is to be 
translated by indeed not, perhaps not, and explained by the 
addition of an omitted verb, as ¢ga, and the like : thus, dAAd& 

fd ovx 9 dsdaxrov 4 desrn, but virtue may perhaps not be to be 
“aug ht.—iwiv bé por ovdev KPO CneRrion H, 4 Wee Viv Sq TNeyouery 
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but perhaps nothing else may be to be examined, than what we 
gust now mentioned. Inthe same manner is 7 od used:also © 
in combination with the participle to strengthen the sense of 
vj, and to render it more distinct and prominent ; as, duééAynrog 
yap dv sinv, coravds pr} od xaToixrel ou bdpav, for I should be un- 
feeling, were st posstble for me not to pity, &c. | 


[Of the Tenses and JMoods. 
TENSES. . 
1. GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. In order to define accurately, and understand correctly, 
the peculiar signification of each tense, it is necessary that, 
besides the idea of t2me, regard should also be had to the stage 
or period of the action which is expressed in the verb. For, 
as the time admits of being resolved into three divisions, be- 
ing either past, present, or future; so the action also, consi- 
dered as such, appears in a threefold relation, and must be con- 
ceived either as completed and finished, or as developing and 
forming, or as at the moment of beginning and coming on. 

2. Now, both the point of time and the stage or period of 
the action are indicated in the verbal forms which we denomi — 
nate tenses, and hence the peculiar idea of each individual 
tense cannot be properly understood, unless at the same time 
a correct conception be entertained of the relation. which in- 
tervenes between the time and the action. 

3. But the action in each of its three relations can fall into 
each of the three divisions of time; and hence arise three 
times three, or nine tenses, which we shall here develope ac- 
cording to their idea, illustrated with examples from the Greek, 
and designated, as far as these will suffice, by the usual gram- 
matical appellations. 


1. The action falls into the present time, 


(A.) as completed or finished—yéyegapa, I have writ- 
ten.—Perfect tense. 
(B.) as developing or forming,—ypaou, I write, am 
writing.—Present tense. 
(C.) as atthe moment of beginning, or coming on, 
—pirhrw yedpev, Lam beginning to write, am | 
‘gust going to write, am on the point of writing, 
—Compound future, formed with ths present 
of the auxiliary verb. . 
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2. The action falls into past time, 
(A.) as completed.—ysypaqew, I had written.—Plu- 
perfect tense. 
(B.) as developing.—éygapov, I wrate, was writing. 
—Imperfect tense. 
(C.) as at the moment of beginning.—éperrov ea. 
pew, I was on the point of writing. 
3. The action falls into the future time, 
(A.) as completed.—ysypapug s¢oucs, I shall have 
writien.—F uture perfect tense. 
(B.) as developing.—yealu, I shall write, or be 
wriing.—Simple future tense. 
(C.) as at the moment of beginning. —yeapwv F0- 
pos, I shall be on the point of writing. | 


4. All the tenses here specified’have a positive existence in 
a language, although they are not completely enumerated in 
the Grammar, whica generally passes over such as do not pos- 
sess an independent form, but are produced by composition 
with auxiliary verbs. In Greek, there is also the Aorist, the 


signification of which we shall develope in the remarks on the 
individual tenses. | 


(2, Use of the Individual Tenses. 


1. The Present expresses an action which we are just now 
performing, as in other languages; as yeaqu, I write, or am. 
writting (am just now in the act of writing). The present 
tense is also used for assigning properties which are perma- 
nently connected with an object, or for the expression of age- 
neral sentiment, as ravra +a dyaba diduow 6 Osig. God gives 
all things that are good.—mod)év xaxdiv dvbeumog airiig dor 6 
worsuos. Waris the cause of many evils to men. Hence in 
this latter usage it deserves the name of the present aorist ; for 
it is an acknowledged principle of universal grammar, that 
wherever time is signified without any farther circumscription 
than that of simple present, past, or future, the tense is an 
aorist. 

2. The Perfect denotes an action as completed in past time, 
but continued in its consequences, or attendant circumstances, 
fo the present; as yeyapnxe, I am married, Q. e. UL have been 

and still continue married ;) whereas dyaunso., We wut, WEP 
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fies I was, or have been, married, without indicating whetoer 
the relation still subsists. Hence the perfect is generally used 
to denote a lasting and permanent state, or an action finished 
in itself, and it therefore often occurs in Greek where in English 
we use the present: as dugiééonxag, thou protectest, (i. e. thou 
hast protected and still dost continue to protect). . The conti- 
nued force of the perfect accompanies it through all the moods ; 
as, élarov, civ Svgav xexrciodas, they gave directions for the door 
to remain shut. £6 dyxiguv dvetracbw, let the anchor be weighed 
and remain so. rébvabs, lie dead. rebvarmv. may I be dead, &c. 

Several perfects are always used to denote only the finished 
action whose effect is permanent ; and therefore in Englishare . 
translated by the present of some other verb, which expresses © 
the consequence of the action contained in the Greek verb; 
thus, from xadéw, I name, we have xéxAnuoat, my name is ; Iam 
called : from xraouo1, I acquire for myself, xéxrnpou, I possess 
(i. e. Ihave acquired, and the acquisition continues mine) : 
pvaouou, I recall to my own recollection, wéuvnyos, I remember 
Tam mindful. 

3. The aorist, on the contrary, only denotes generally ar. 
action or occurrence of the past, without determining the period 
of its termination, and without leaving the mind any room to 
dwell upon it: thus, éxriodn 4 @dAg can be said of any town ; 
on the contrary, éxri¢ras % wodug only of a town which has just 
been built, or which now exists in its finished state. Hence 
the name of this tense, (dopitsog x pévog,) the time being undefin- 
ed, and nogeference being to any fixed period. 

As the aorist merely denotes an action of the past, unde- 
fined as to the period uf its termination, and which does not 
leave the mind any room to dwell upon it, hence arises the 
usage of making the aorist often refer to a quick or momenta- 
neous action, examples of which occur on almost every page of 
the Greek writers; as rolg wsAradrag edéZavro of BapSagor, the 
barbarians received (a momentaneous action) the targeteers, xou 
sig puyny éres-Lav, and put them quickly to flight. 

As the aorist does not definitively mark the point of time 
when an action was performed, but only denotes generally that 
something has taken place at some period or other of the past, 
the Greeks use it also to indicate that something has occurred 
repeatedly at different periods, or that something is wont to 
take place. Such an aorist is translated in English by the 
present, or by the auxiliary verbs, to be wont, to use, &c. as 
Lwxpirns sdidage roig pabyrdg apadti. Socrates war wont Wo, 
teach his disciples without any charge. ‘S. 68s. WW TA NET S 
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Soi dvéonvav. The Gods cause the stars to appear above our 
heads in the night-season, (i. e. always do this). 

4. The Future tense expresses an action which is to be per- 
formed at a future period. Yet in Greek an accurate distinc- 
tion must be observed between the simple future and that form. 
ed with ué\dw and the infinitive, as the former only assigns ge- 
nerally something which zs to take place at one period or other 
of the Jutures while the latter always designates an action which 
is to be begun at this moment ; thus yed.w, I shall write, (the 
time when the wmiting is to begin beimg undefined) ; on the 
contrary, péAdw yeapen, scripturus sum, Iam on the point of 

_ writing, (am just now going to write). 

5. The Imperfect expresses an action in past time, con- 
tinued during another past action or its accompanying circum- 
stances. ence it is generally used to express a continuous 
action, and in narrative interchanges with the aorist which de- 
notes something momentaneous. 

The imperfect not only expresses continuance of action, 
but also, in consequence of this, what is customary. It differs 
from the aorist, however, in this latter signification, in that the 
aorist denotes what is always customary ; the imperfect what 
was customary during a specified period of time. 

In many verbs, from the poverty of external forms, the es- 
tablished distinction between the aorist and imperfect has dis- 
appeared. Thus, forms of the imperfect, as jv, ipn, axdve, 
ero, &c. are also used in the signification of aorists, which 
are partly not extant, partly less usual in these verbs. In the 
same manner also, aorists, as Zorn, Abe, fdv, &c. frequently 
stand in the signification of the imperfect. 

6. The Pluperfect denotes an action, which was already 
completed when another began, or while another continued.” It 
is therefore to the Past, what the Perfect is to the Present ; 
and as the Perfect is frequently rendered into English by the 
Present, so the Pluperfect is often rendered by the English 
Imperfect ; as, ededoixew, I was afraid, (i. e. I had been and still 
continued afraid). 

7. The Paulo Post Futurum, or Third Future Passive as it 
is sometimes styled, is properly, both in form and signification, 
compounded of the Perfect and Future ; and, as the Perfect often 
signifies a continued action, this meaning remains in the Third 
Future, as ?yyeyeaLeros, he shall continue, or stand, enrolled. 
Consequently, this is the natural future of those perfects which 

have acquired a separate meaning of the nature of the present ; 
as, AgAsirrau, he has been left, he remaims ; KererLeroa, he shalk 
have been left, shall remain ; pur Nevpdnseror, he will be left, or 


@ 
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deserted. So xéxrnucu, I possess ; xexrndouou, I shall possess ; 
but xv4¢ouos, I well acquere. | 

In some Verbs the Third Future has a peculiar import : ei- 
ther, Ist. Jt shall, I will, as csba.Lsros, he shall be buried ; or, 
2d. a hastening of the action, as geaZs xai wengozeras, speak 
and tt shall be accomplished tmmediately. In this usage, the 
Third Future is used to express the rapidity of an action, by 
taking, not the beginning of it, but its completion, and the situa- 
tion resulting from it. It is on this latter acceptation that its 
name of Paulo Post Futurum (what will take place a little 
while after the present, i. e. futurum paulo post presens tempus) 
rests. . 

The Attics employ the Third Future Passive of several 
Verbs, as a simple Future Passive ; as in déw, to bind; ravw, 
to cause to cease; xorrw, to cut, &c. 

8. Although the Greek language is richer than any other in 
independent forms, nevertheless a circumlocution is also fre- 
quently made use of by means of the auxiliary verbs sivas 
xugsiv, Umapysv and éysv in connection with a_ particle, 
partly to supply deficient or to avoid inharmonious forms, 
partly to strengthen the signification. Thus, the subjunc- 
tive and optative of the perfect, both in the passive and 
active, are formed with civos and the perfect participle, the in- 
dependent forms being only very rarely used. But such cir- 
cumlocutions frequently occur, particularly with the poets, even 
in the place of forms which are altogether usual, for the sake 
generally of strengthening the signification ; as, wv é¢¢:, more 
emphatical than éye alone, &c. Of the circumlocutions form- 
ed with ye, those chiefly are to be remarked whiclr express 
the idea of the continuous action; as, roimira pads cov dyadov 
Kedoven xnpugavra, sve (for xgevZor) such a command they say 
the good Creon has issued, (and it still continues). This kind 
of circumlocution, particularly. with civou, is very common in 
. Many writers, as, for example, Herodotus, who often employs it 

instead of the simple verbal form. | | 


Of the Moods. 


1. In simple propositions, the use of the Indicative ia the 
same in all languages, as every thing, Winch teadly exists, wo 
every general sentiment pronounced uncontiionslly y Touts 

designated by this mood. 
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2. The Subjunctive denotes the conditional and 
i, e. any thing which, in order to become real, requires the in- 
tervention of something else. From this general principle re- 
gulating its use are deduced the following shades of meaning, 
expressed by the same mood. | 

(A.} Itis used in encouraging and exhorting in the first 

person plural, and in warning and: prohibiting in the 
second person ; because the performance of the action 
still depends upon the will of the person to whom the 
address is made ; as, "Iwwev, let us g:0.— pndevi Cuppogay 
éveidid'ns, reproach no one with misfortune. 
It is used to express something undecided with respect 
to its issue, and consequently dependent, 1. in ques. 
tions implying doubt; as, ¢va ri wo 5 what am I to do? 
—érwpev i cvydinev; are we to speak, or rematn silent? 
—2. In negative propositions chielly with ov 4%, when 
something is not likely to be positively denied, but is on- 
ly stated as unlikely to occur. In this case we com- 
monly translate the subjunctive by the future; as, oJ 
pa sizw, I will not say.—éav rors pidovg xparig sb sortiv, 
ov Ln Cos Ouvwvros dvéyerv of roAgusol, if you surpass your 
friends tn conferring favours on them, your enemies will 
not be able to withstand you. 

3. The Optative denotes a thing purely imaginative, a mere 
human conception, abstracted from all reality and condition. 
Hence its use in simple propositions is very common and di- 
versified, although it admits of being reduced to the following 
cases. 

(A.) Every occurrence which in and of itself is conceived 
as possible (whether the imagination employs it as an 
expectation, a hope, an apprehension, or as a merely 
assumed case), is expressed by the optative, usyally in 
combination with the particle év. In English we trans- 
late such an optative by the addition of the auxiliaries 
may, can, might, could, would, should, &c. as itwe dv 
gives eriripyosiav ois signucvois. Some perhaps might 
find fault with the things that have been said.—oix dv 
dvacyoiuny, I should not endure. | 

(B.) In the same light must the optative be considered, when 
itis used to express requests, commands, and even po- 
sitive assertions, where with us it is, for the most part, 
translated by the imperative or the future. For in this 

usage there is couched merely a milder and mote re- 
fined form of expression, chiefly adopted by the Aiea, 


(B. 
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wherein we advance that which might be pronounced 
unconditionally and positively, merely as our own opi- 
nion and idea, and consequently do not anticipate the 
judgment of others. This peculiar usage is based up- 
on the political equality of the Greeks, and more par- 
ticularly that of the Athenians. Thus ovx dv daropsiyois 
tiv vocov, you will not escape the disease, (literally, pos- 
sibly you might not escape)—aAéyois av & Osi Méyew, speak 
what you ought to speak, (literally, perhaps you might 
speak). 

(C.) The optative is also used for the expression of a wish, 
(for a wish is the idea that something can be, united 
with the desire that it may be), sometimes accompanied 
by the particles ¢i, ciée, si yap, a, and sometimes with- 
out them : as, xaAhv oo: Séoi didoiév cixnv, may the gods 
give you prosperity.—c rai, yévoio rapes situyécrsgos, O 
my son, may you be more fortunate than your father. 


2 


Use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optati, 
in Dependent Propositions, 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 
Use of the Particle dv. 


1. The particle dv, is synonymous with the Epic xs or xsv, 


and imparts to the verbal expression, which it accompanies, 

accessory idea of conditionality, i. e. it denotes that the thing 
of which we discourse is conceived as dependent upon certain 
circumstances. The use of this particle is therefore ex- 
tremely various, as it is applied in all cases where a thing or 
an idea is not to be expressed absolutely and of itself, but 
as dependent on contingencies, consequently as uncertain, 
doubtful, difficult, probable, or generally as possible. Hence 


dv is frequently associated with other particles, to limit or mo- 

dify their sense. On the use of dv in independent propos} 

tions, the following must be observed : 

(A.) In connection with the optative, with which in tha 
common language it is most frequently empoyed,.& 
denotes that the mere idea expressed by he opasxe 
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also conceived in a relation to reality, i. e. as realizing 
itself under certain circumstances ; thus, ovx dvacysipyy, 
I cannot possibly. endure (the enduring appears to me 

‘impossible in and of itself, without any regard being 
paid to existing circumstances, or the operation of con- 
tingehcies) ; on the contrary, ovx dv dvacyoiuny, I should 
not endure, (the circumstances would not be of that kind 
that I should endure). 

(B.) In connection with the subjunctive, iv is used in simple 
piopositions only by Homer and the poets, to denote 
that an event will be realised merely through existing 
circumstances; thus, ¢ imegorAings cay’ civ wors Supe 
chécen. (Hom. Il. &. 205.) through his pride it will 
happen that he will soon lose his life, (¢déooss would ex- 

. press the loss of life as a positive agsertion without 
regard to existing circumstances ; but 6Aé¢¢n dv implies | 
that the loss of life is conceived in a purely objective 
sense, and as the consequence of pride. )}—In like man- 
ner, (Il. a, 182.) ryv pév éyw civ vise? uy xoi epoig 
érapodw wéunbw, dye d2 x’ dyu. Here the future xipju 
designates the positive subjective assertion, but dyw x 
a case brought about by circumstances. ‘The English 
translation of such a subjunctive by the future, by no 
means actually corresponds to the true sense, but a near- 
er approximation to it is furnished by the construction # 
will happen that. 

(C.) In the connection of &v with the indicative, a distine- 
tion must be made between the different cases: 1. a 
is only very seldom joined to the indicative of the pre 
sent and future, to soften the positive assertion .and to 
invest it with an air of uncertainty; as, odx of av, J 
dont exacily know, I dont rightly know.—oipos dv, J 
Should suppose—xwouvetes dv sivar, It would seem to be 
—In this manner Homer ‘frequently uses av in con 
nection with the future, as (II. x’, 42.) saya xév'& xives 
xa yiwss Edoveas. Soon perhaps will the dogs and vultures 
devour him.—(Il. 5. '76,) xai xi sig go’ gest, and thus 
perhaps some one will say.—Also &v sometimes appears 
with the indicative of other tenses in the same signifi- 
cation; as, (Xen. Cyrop. 7. 1. 38,) véx 6% Eyww av eh 
Sdov dv sin +d qidsiobas dgyovra iwd cov dgyopdvuv. 
Then one might see, &c. 2. With the indicative of 

preterites, particularly of the imperfect und the aorists, 

@y denotes that an action has not taken Pace meray 

Once and at the same definite period, but ea citen wu 
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circumstances occurred to occasion it; hence in E 
lish translation we either express it by adverbs, as 
generally, usually, or by verbs fo be wont, to use, or, 
according to an idiom, not unlike the Greek, by would ; 
AS, Oxws EAbos eg AAV dixiav, awEAaives’ ov, fs often as 
he came to any other dwelling, he used to be driven 
away.—eiz’ ovx sixov av, then again I should have no- 
thing, used to have nothing. 

(D.) Sometimes cv is joined even to the tmperative, to sok 
ten the positiveness of the expression contained there- 
in ; as, 2dgac" dv, eb rods’ id’ av, L should have done tt, 
that you may well suppose. 

(E.) When cv is joined to the «nfinitive or participle, the 
event expressed in the verbal form is represented b 
it as conditional and merely probable ; as, évopuZov padi- 
ws av Cpios ¢? aAKa mpooxupinen they thought that the 

- gest would readily surrender to them.—eigioxw rabeny 
div povnv yevowevny rhiv pEAAIVTW xivdivw derorporiv, F find 
that this would be the only way of averting the dangers 
which threaten. 


ee 


Intercharged use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, 
, and Optative. 


IN 
SUPPLEMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 


1. The particles made use of for assigning the fime and 
cause, are the following: (a) for both the time and cause; éxsl, 
éweidn, Gc, 6r6.—(b) for the time alone ; jvixa, dirs, 8ug.—(c) 
for the cause alone ; 691, dsccs. 

2. The following are general rules for the construction of 
these propositions : 

(A.) The Indicative always stands in direct discourse after 
temporal and causal particles, when the time and cause 
are assigned unconditionally and as facts; as od doxs¥ 
Gor 008 weovoing Epyw eoixivas, oo, eral dobevng eoow h big, 
Barsoagos atrrv Supiioas; does not this appear to you to 
resemble a work of Providence, since the nght ia week, 

{2 fe); the guarding it with cye-lids Whe the doves of 
ep” 
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(B.) The Sudjunciive is used in a supplemental proposition, 
when this proposition appears as conditional, and the 
temporal and causal particles then receive dv ; as, Kiges 
Switysro, dvdpi Exiory dacav wéves dpyupion pvdg, eedy sig 
BotuAiva yxws1, Cyrus promised that he will give each 
soldier five mine of silver, whenever they arrive at Ba- 

lon. 

(C.) The Optative stands ina supplemental proposition, wher 
mere ideas and conceptions are assigned, consequently 
for the most part after temporal particles, to express 
not an individual circumstance, but cases of frequent 
recurrence ; as, raisa Agyuw 6 Luxpurng ob pivov roig 
Cuvivrag edoxs woisiv, bwors dare Tov dvOganry opawro, dat. 
20608 siiv dvodinv xaos ddixwy Egy GAG nai owérs by 
denuia, slev, dwsinee hyhtawso, wydev dv woss, Gv aparrony, 
Seog dsaradeiv. By dint of suchremarks as these, Socrates 

eared to make those, who assoctated with him, abstain 
from unholy and unjust actions, not only when they might 
be seen, (i. e. as often as they were seen), by wien, bud 
also when they might be, (i. e. as often as they were) én 
private, since they would entertain the conviction, (i. e. 
wouldalways remain under the impression) that nothing 
of the things which they might do, (i. e. from time to 
time do) would ever for a moment, (force of the aorist) 
escape the observation of the gods. 


Of the use of the Indicative, Subjuncttve, and Opia- 


tive in Transitive Propositions. 


When a transijtive verb has for its object a clause or part of 
@ sentence, this clause is denominated a transitive proposition. 
Thus, ZAsyov bs1 Kigos érdbvyxer. They reported that Cyrus was 
dead. Here the clause é+: Kipos éreévyxes is the object (or ac- 
cusative) of the verb zAsyov. This clause, therefore, is calleda 
transitive proposition, because it is reached by the action of 
the principal verb. 

A near relation of a similar nature obtains when we take 
into consideration the aim or intention of an action. For here 
the action of the verb is evidently conceived as directed in its 

effect upon the intention. Thus, Mtyu, ba tidtg. I speak, 


that you may know. ere the intention of the scion et 


a eS a A Th, 
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pressed by iva idm, and the action itself, as expressed by Ha 
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verb Agyw, is evidently directed in its efféct upon the intention 
of that action as expressed by the following clause. 

Hence arise two kinds of transitive propositions, 1. Tran- 
sitive Propositions for assigning the Object: and 2. Tran- 
sitive Propositions for assigning the Intention. 


1. Transitive Propositions for assigning an Object. 


General Rule. These transitive propositions invariably take 
the tndicative when any thing is expressed unconditionally or 
adduced as a fact; on the contrary, they have the optative, 
when we merely assign the opinions and ideas of others : thus, 
Tlavess dmoroyoidw dg al pdryas xpivovros parrov saig Luyaic, § 
Taig Tov Cuparwv paweis. Here xgivovros, the indicative, marks 
an actual and acknowledged fact.—Titcaépvng diaGarrss cov 
Kigov wpog tov ddsrpov, dg caiSourcvor aire (that he was plotting 
against him.) Here the optative ¢aifovAsvo is used because. it 
was the opinion of Tissaphernes (sincere or not is immaterial) 
that Cyrus was plotting against his brother. 

In oblique discourse, é¢s and a¢ are usually indeed followed 
by the optative ; but even here the indicative enters when ac~ 
tual events and positive assertions are assigned. Thus, if I. 
say, édsyss, Ori Zev viv dixcuotivav éweunls, 1- indicate that I 
myself also believe that Jupiter did so: but if I say fAeyeg drs 
Zevdg civ dixcuccivyy wéu-Leie, 1 merely state the supposition of him 
who said so, whether true or false. 

Moreover, the indicative often stands in oblique discourse 
on account of the person being introduced as speaking himself, 
or being conceived as speaking himself in the midst of the 
narrative ; as, Onpgaydvyg cupCovrsiwy roig "Adnvaiog gAskev, Og 
er wsibscbos Aaxsdasrovioig xai ra csixn wesproupsiv. Here xen, 
the indicative, introduces Theramenes as speaking himself, 


11. Transitive Propositions for assigning the Inten- 
tron. 


General Rule. The particles made use of for assigning the 
intention are iva, Saws, dpea, os, Sus, and ph. These inten- 
tional particles are joined with the subjunctive when the verb-of 
the principal proposition (the leading verb in the sentence) isa 
present or future ; on the contrary, with the optatroe, When ® 
is a past tense. 
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HMlustration. The following remarks will serve to establish 
the truth of this rule. The inéention is an idea, existing in the 
mind of the agent, of a result to be effected by the action. The 
accomplishment of the intention is made strictly conditional 
by the action, that is, the intention can only-be accomplished 
by the action. Hence the intention really exists only go long 
as the action either is performed or is to be performed, and 
must therefore in this case, after a present and future, be ex- 
pressed in the subjunctive. But if the action has been per- 
formed, the intention no longer exists, but the idea only re- 
mains that it was performed with a certain intention, and there- 
fore in this case, after a past tense, the optative must be used. 

Examples under this rule. Aéyw iva cidie, I speak, that you 
may know.—idsgo. ive sidzing, I spoke that you might know.— 
wépimsvin, Ewe dvorydn ro detpwrgeiov, I will wait until the prison 
be opened.—aepisuévouev Ewe dvorydsin +o decpwrnpiov, we waited 
until the prison should be ppened. 


Use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optative, in 
| Relative Proposttions. 


J. The words made use of for designating relation are the 
relative pronouns 86, €¢ri¢, oiog, S¢0¢, &c. and relative particles, 
aS ov, drou, évda, Evbev, Sbev, daros, Smug, cis, iva, Ke. 

General Rule. The Indicative enters the relative proposi- 
tion in all cases wherein any thing is expressed unconditional- 
‘ly and as a fact, even in narrative also, where the optative 
might be expected ; the Optative is used to designate a mere 
idea, chiefly therefore in assigning not a single and definite, 
but a frequently repeated, action ; the Subjunctive stands after 
relatives in mentioning present and future th:ngs, to express an 
assumed case or existing intention ; and, in this last case, the 
particle av, im Attic prose always, and generally with Epic 
writers and the Attic poets, accompanies the relative. 

Hence we deduce the following observations. 1. The Indi. 
cative stands in the relative proposition, when the verb of the 
principal proposition is a preterite, present, or future, and an 
event is expressed as definite and unconditional. 2. The Op- 

‘ ative stands in the relative proposition after a preterite, pre- 
sent, or future, to express mere thoughts and ideas: 3. The 
uncive can only stand after the present, & Tuhore, tnd that 

er the above-mentioned condinons. 
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Imperative. 


1. The Imperative denotes that the action expressed in the 
verb is required to take place or not to take place; consequent- 
ly that, in the conception of the person requiring, it appears as 
necessary. 

2. Hence in Greek, as in other languages, the imperative is 
used in accosting, requesting, commanding’, exhorting, &c. Fi- 
nally, it stands in the present when the action is conceived as 
continuous or permanent; and in the aorist, when as transient 
or momentaneous. Henco the imperative of the present oc- 
curs most frequently when an action already begun is to be 
continued ; the imperative of the aorist, when one not yet be- 
gun is to be undertaken; as @afps, d gids! keep up your spi- 
rits my riend !— Axovdov coivuy, oc) Keoios, hear then, O Cresus. 

3. If the requisition is to be expressed negatively, as a pro- 
hibition, or dissuasion, the negative 44 must always be used. 
In this case also the irnperative stands in the present, when the 
action is conceived as permanent, consequently always when, 
being begun, it is to be discontinued. On the contrary, instead 
of the imperative of the aorist, which should enter when the 
action is conceived as momentaneous, therefore principally, 
when an action not yet begun is to be omitted, the Attics, at 
least, commonly use the subjunctive of the aorist: thus, #4 
wor dvrideys refers to the contradiction having already begun : 
“ Dont be contradicting me :” whereas p wos dvrideeng is used 
when the contradiction is to be prevented. So mu.) xAérrs and 
yo xAéLne, the former a general dissuasion from theft, the lat- 
ter in reference to a particular and individual case. 

4, The Greeks form also an imperative of the perfect. Such 
an imperative denotes either a permanent state; or it refers 
merely to the recollection of some past occurrence, and is used 
in assuming that a past action has been performed at a differ- 
ent time or in a different manner from what is really the fact ; 
or it indicates generally a perfectly finished action. 

5. The imperative following ol¢6’ oss, ofcd’ 8, ofed’ dg, is to 
be explained elliptically in the same way as the English con- 
structions of this kind, wherein the imperative, which follows 
in the Greek, precedes ; as, of¢6’ 8 dgacov ; do, you know what ? 
—olol’ cg woindov ; make tt, you know how ? 


The Infinitive Mood has already been consider- 
ed under the Syntax, to which the “ dent is 
therefore referred. : 


! 
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HMlustration. The following remarks will serve to establish 
the truth of this rule. The intention is an idea, existing in the 
mind of the agent, of a result to be effected by the action. The 
accomplishment of the intention is made strictly conditional 
by the action, that is, the intention can only-be accomplished 
by the action. Hence the intention really exists only so long 
as the action either is performed or is to be performed, and 
must therefore in this case, after a present and future, be ex- 
pressed in the subjunctive. But if the action has been per- 
formed, the intention no longer exists, but the idea only re- 
mains that it was performed with a certain intention, and there- 
fore in this case, after a past tense, the optative must be used. 

Examples under this rule. Aéyw iva cidne, I speak, that you 
may know.—idsga iva sidsing, I spoke that you might know.— 
wépyseves, wg dvorydn +o decuwryeiov, I will wait until the prison 
be opened.—megispsvoysv Ews dvorydsin +6 dedpwrngiov, we waited 
until the prison should be ppened. 


Use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optative, tn 
Relative Propositions. 


J. The words made use of for designating relation are the 
relative pronouns &¢, ¢ri¢, ciog, 800g, &c. and relative particles, 
AS ov, Orou, Evda, Evbev, bev, Saros, Saws, Os, Iva, Sc. 

General Rule. The Indicative enters the relative proposi- 
tion in all cases wherein any thing is expressed unconditional- 
‘ly and as a fact, even in narrative also, where the optative 
might be expected ; the Optative is used to designate a mere 
idea, chiefly therefore in assigning not a single and definite, 
but a frequently repeated, action ; the Subjunctive stands after 
relatives in mentioning present and future th-ngs, to express an 
assumed case or existing intention ; and, in this last case, the 
particle av, in Attic prose always, and generally with Epic 
writers and the Attic poets, accompanies the relative. 

Hence we deduce the following observations. 1. The Inds. 
cative stands in the relative proposition, when the verb of the 
principal proposition is a preterite, present, or future, and an 
event is expressed as definite and unconditional. 2. The Op- 

‘ fattve stands in the relative proposition after a preterite, pre- 
Sent, or future, to express mere thoughts and ideas: 3. The 
Sadjunctive can only stand after the present, ox fubure, ead hak 
under the above-mentioned condivons. 
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Imperative. 


1. The Imperative denotes that the action expressed in the 
verb is required to take place or not to take place; consequent- 
ly that, in the conception of the person requiring, it appears as 
hecessary. : 

2. Hence in Greek, as in other languages, the imperative is 
used in accosting, requesting, commanding, exhorting, &c. Fi- 
nally, it stands in the present when the action is conceived as 
continuous or permanent; and in the aorist, when as transient 
or momentaneous. Hencs the imperative of the present oc- 
curs most frequently when an action already begun is to be 
continued ; the imperative of the aorist, when one not yet be- 
gun is to be undertaken; as @afpe, d gids! keep up your spi- 
rits my friend !— Axovdov coivuv, c) Kepoics, hear then, O Cresus. 

3. If the requisition is to be expressed negatively, as a pro- 
hibition, or dissuasion, the negative 4 must always be used. | 
Tn this case also the imperative stands in the present, when the 
action is conceived as permanent, consequently always when, 
being begun, it is to be discontiniied. On the contrary, instead 
of the imperative of the aorist, which should enter when the 
action is conceived as momentaneous, therefore principally, 
when an action not yet begun is to be omitted, the Attics, at 
least, commonly use the subjunctive of the aorist: thus, 4 
pot dvrideye refers to the contradiction having already begun : 
“ Dont be contradicting me :” whereas wh por dvrideEng is used 
when the contradiction is to be prevented. So wu xAdars and 
yo) xAdDnc, the former a general dissuasion from theft, the lat- 
ter in reference to a particular and individual case. | 

4. The Greeks form also an imperative of the perfect. Such 
an imperative denotes either a permanent state; or it refers 
merely to the recollection of some past occurrence, and is used 
in assuming that a past action has been performed at a differ- 
ent time or in a different manner from what is really the fact ; 
or it indicates generally a perfectly finished action. 

‘5. The imperative following olé’ és, of¢6’ 6, of06’ dc, is to 
be explained elliptically in the same way as the English con- 
structions of this kind, wherein the imperative, which follows 
in the Greek, precedes ; as, of¢6’ 3 dgacov ; do, you know what ? 
—oled’ cg wointov; make it, you know how ? 


The Infinitive Mood has already been consider- 
ed under ‘the Syntax, to which the Stadent is 
therefore referred. : | 
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PROSODY. : 


[Prosopy, in its common acceptation, treats of the quantity | 
of syllables in the construction of verses. In the ancient 
Grammarians, #go¢wdia applies also to accent. 

The vowels ¢, 0, are naturally short ; 7 and w naturally long; 
but a, 1, v, are called doubtful, being long in some syllables, 
and short in others. The quantity of syllables is determined 
by various methods :—] 


1. POSITION. 


A short vowel, or a doubtful vowel, before two consonants 
ora double letter, is almost always long; as dewy 48 xdayyi, 
adcap tus Zsis xara ppéva, woAdas O° Todivovs. Hom. 

[This rule holds good in epic poetry, except in some pro- 
per names, and in words which could not be used in any 
other situation in the verse. The following exceptions to |: 
the rule must be attended to in scanning the Dramatic writers 

1. A short vowel before a soft mute, (#, x, ¢,) or an aspirate 
mute, (9, x; 4,) followed by a liquid, (A, #, v, e,) and also before 
the middle mutes (8, 7, 6,) followed by the liquid §, is much 
rather left short than lengthened by the Attic poets. 

2. A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by A, p, », 
is almost always long. In Euripides such syllables are al- 
ways long; but in A‘schylus, Sophocles, and Arictophanes, 
they are sometimes short. 

A short vowel before two consonants, neither of which isa . 
liquid, or before two liquids, is always long; as, 


dg FoAAL On xal edivds yEwaiw wargi. Eurip. 


A short vowel is sometimes made long before a single liquid, 
which should be pronounced as if written double; as 2\als 
pronounced édAaGs ; ¢Awpia, pronounced éAAdera. 

A short vowel ending a foot, before § in the beginning of 
the word following, is sometimes lengthened in the dramatic 
poets ; as, 

cour’ ior Hy roupyov sig ub péarov. 
ov O° obx dvekes; yen a” gat pyroig dpa. 
Eurip. Supp. 461. 
This license is of course employed only when the short 
syllable is the last of a foot. when iis the fret of a fant 
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left short (since even in the odd places of the verse an iambus 
is preferable toa spondee) ; but that the lengthening depends 
on the power of the inceptive @, and not merely on the force 
of the ictus metricus, is evident from the fact that a short syl- 
lable cannot be so lengthened, in the tambic trimeter, before 
any other single consonant. | 

A short syllable is often made long, when the next word 
begins with a cigammated vowel : as og ol, for Fo, Hom. ; 
wéAavog ofvoio, for Foivoioe, Hom. ; odds obs, for Fits, Hom. [In 
many instances, however, there is no need of having recourse 
to the insertion of the digamma, but the lengthening of a 
short syllable may be explained by the doctrine of the cesural 
pause, that is, the pressure of the voice on the syllable in 
question, or, as it is sometimes called, the zctus metricus. (vid. 
Observations on the Cesura.) | 


2. ONE VOWEL BEFORE ANOTHER. 


One vowel before another does not suffer elision, as in La- 
tin, at the end of a word, unless an apostrophe is substituted. 
[For farther remarks on ‘elision, see in general, Appendix B.] 

One vowel before another or a diphthong is short, unless 
lengthened by poetic licence; as woAtaixos roAdpoo, Hom. 
Tarciewa0 dvaxcog, Hom. 

A long vowel or a diphthong is mostly short when the next 
word begins with a vowel ; as wey ev singin ore, Hom. fperdpus 
évi efxw, cv. Hom. 

Obs. A long vowel or a diphthong may be considered as con- 
sisting of two short vowels. If the latter is supposed to 
suffer elision, the former will of course remain short ; as 
olxo” év. 


‘3. CONTRACTION. 


A contracted syllable is always long, as cpus, dots ; lspog, 
Thos. 

Two successive vowels, forming two syllables, even in dif- 
ferent words, frequently coalesce in poetry ; thus 6:0¢ becomes 
a monosyllable, xevatta a dissyllable, and in 4 Adésr’, 4 eux 
évonosv, Hom. 4 odx are pronounced as one syllable (youk.) 


3. COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION. 


Words compounded and derived follow the quantity of their 
primitives, as drryos from sip, poy) from Eqiyn. | 
A, privative, is short, as dripog , but long ww Boncnes- 
Ags, 561, gt, ous, Ya, are short, as Zadeos. 
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Penultima of Nouns and Adjectives increasing in the 
Genitive. 


GENERAL RULE. 


The doubtful vowels in the penult. of Nouns and Adjec- 

tives increasing in the Genitive, are for the most part short. 
A is short, as ¢apéicos. Except in 

The Doric Genitive, as "Argsddo, wovtawv for pout dru. 

Képug, xéearog ; [rid. page 45.] xeds, xparés ; pag, Lapis; 
Dapak, Sagenos; leak, lépaxos; xdedak, xdpddxog ; véak, vsaxog; 
pag bayic; shepak, cigpaxos ; Paiag, Paidxcs ; [and, in general, 
all Nouns ending in «§ pure, | are long. 

Genitives in dvos, as ritdv, ritavog, except réAdvog and pé- 
Adlvog. . 

[The Dative Plural of Nouns which have the penult. of 
the Genitive Singular long; as yryae;, rac, cuLacs. Buta is 
short when the Dative is formed by syncope ; as dvdpaes, xa- 
Tpdiol, unredit. vid. page 46. | 


I is short, as gpg, gefdog. Except in 


Words of two terminations, as dsApiv, deApig, deApivog. 

Monosyllables as Sig, Stvig; but Aig, Atos, cig, civeg, are 
short. 

Nouns in is, sbog 5 ty, wrog 5 1%, wyog 3 If, sxog; as Opvig, opie 
bog ; réreit, cérstyog ; pace, pacstyos ; Doivig, poivixos (yet al- 
ways Qenixes in Homer.) 

But in 4), sS0g ; sf, rxos, sis generally short, xéevn), yEpvibes ; 
Bpik, celyos ; Tri, Trios. 

Y is short, as wig wtpés. Except'in 


Words of two terminations, as pégxuv and pogxus, with xhpuf, 
xbp0xos. 
Dev), yeurss ; yor), yueds, are common. 
Penultima of the Tenses of Verbs. 


The quantity of all Tenses generally remains the same as 
in the Tense from which they are formed; as from xgrvw are 
formed exgrvov, xprvouou, exervounv ; from xiv are formed xexgtxa, 
xéxer uo, xp: Onv, 

The Perfect follows the quantity of the First Future, as 


| 
| 


PUi, DIT, wépoxa. \ 
Verbs in rew,—except those in vtsu, and eiacu end Yeu, 
—shorten the penultima of the Perfect. 
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In the Attic reduplication the penultima is short, as spveru, 
dipuy, dpupoya. . 

The Perfect Middle follows the quantity of the Second 
Aorist, as érimov, résiwa ; except Setpréa, Eebrya, xéxpaya, xé= 
KEY A, LE LOxa, weaphya, KepeTxa, céretya, &c. 

The doubtful vowels before os are long, as csripass, dsixvoes. 
[vid. pages 36 and 153. | 

In the First Aorist Participle, a¢a is long. 

[In the Second Conjugation @ is short, except in the Third 
Person Plural of the Indicative Mood, the Subjunctive Mood, 
and the Participles of the Active Voice; isrdpev, ioral, lore. 
vas, iordoo, &c. . 

In the Ionic dialect « is short in the penult. of the preter 
Tenses, as ysyda, yeydws ; in the Third Person Plural of the 
Passive Voice, as fdras, dedundso; in the Second Person of 
the First Aorist Middle, as ¢2svZaéo. But the Ionic a, in Verbs 
in aw, is long when it is preceded by a long syllable, as ps- 
vorva. . 

In polysyllabic words of the Fourth Conjugation v is short, « 
except in the Singular Number of the Present Tense Active 
Voice, and in the Third Person Plural, as %sivops, Zsvyvoor, 
&c. In dissyllables it is always long, as 606), gore, dtvas, &c.] 

In the First Future a, 1, and v, followed by cw, are short ; 
as Savpolw, Savpdrw ; vowilw, vopitw ; xAvfw, xAVCw. 

But «cw is long from Verbs in aw preceded by a vowel, or 
in paw, as Jedw, Seow; deaw, dgaow. low and vow are long 
from Verbs in w pure, as ciw, shu 3 ityiw, ityoow. 

Liquid verbs have the penult of the future short, of the Ist. 
sonst active long ; as xgrv, xpivw, éxgtva (and hence éxgtvaym, 

c.) 

The Second Aorist has the penult always short, as érpdxev, 
ENwov, Epivyov, sxapov, &c. 


[CUSTOM OR AUTHORITY. 


In the Superlative a is always short, as alvicdros. 

he penult. of Verbs in avw is short; atZivw, however, is 
sometimes lengthened, and péévw always in Homer, but in the 
Attic writers it is short. ‘Ixcvw is always long. 

The penult. of the Present and Imperfect of Verbs in aw 
is short by nature, but it may be made long by poetic licence, 
or by the insertion of the digamma. 

Nouns in aw have the penult. long, whether thet \ncte- 
ment be long or short, as Tloosdauv, Mayan. 

Neuters in avov have the penult. short, a8 VryTvw, Sees. 
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Proper namesyand names of stones in arys, have the pe- 
nult. long, as Evogarne, "Axarns, except Taddrng, Aadrwarng, 
EvpuCdrng, and a few others. 

The penult. of patronymic Nouns in wdy¢ is short, as Iy- 
Aniaons. 

Most proper names of females in aig have the penult. long, 
as Nas, Adis ; but masculines in cig are short, as Kanan, 
@nSais. 

The penult. of Adverbs in axi¢ and ax: is short, as woAAdxg, 
FOCCHXI. 

In numerals the a is long, as rgi@xieig ; and also in Verbals 
IN Adis, adywos, aos, arne, aryg, arixos, derived from Verbs in 
aw; as xpdcic, lacsuos, bears, idee, dsarns, &c. but in Nouns 
derived from Verbs of other Conjugations the « is short, as 
Ouvdiros. 

"Avie has « in the Nominative common, but in the oblique 
Cases and its compounds it is long, 

Verbs in w have the penult. sometimes long, and sometimes 
short. Also Verbs in iv, as rivw, pdivw, These are long in 
Homer, but short in the tragedians. | 

Nouns in io. have the penult. always short in the Attic wri- 
ters, except xadia, xovia, and avia, where it is commonly long. 

.Obs. In Homer many words in iy occur with the penult. 
long. This appears to be a crasis from the old form in fey. 

Nouns in ieng and isig have the penult. long, as roAreng, vs- 
Opieig ; except xeirug, xtirne. 

Patronymics, and most other Nouns in wy, have the penult. 
long, as Nuervn, dgivn; except e/Aasivy, and feminine Adjec- 
tives formed from masculines in wog, as pugervn, xedgivn. 

Derivatives in i¢is, irog, are short, as xgidis, dxpirog, Sic. 3 80 
in ixog and sos, as wpaxsixis, vodrTuog. But those in se vary 
according to the quantity of the penult. of the words whence 
they are derived, as xgiua from xsxgrwas ; yerpa from yeru. 

Comparatives in swv have the penult. long in Attic, short 
elsewhere. 

The penult. of Verbs in vw, vgw, vxw, is mostly long ; as, 
Nove, x0ew, Betxw; but in the Tenses derived from the Future 
it is short ; as, xdpew, papripsu. 

Polysyllables in ivy, as Andoctvy ; some Nouns in ueyg, as 
Beadirns ; diminutives in vAcg, as pixxdA0¢ ; and numerous 
Adjectives in vos and ugos, have the penult. short. 

The penult. is short also in Verbals in voig, as Ado; Hien, 
Xe, &Kc. but it is long in those in vps, wae, were, urwe 5 as, 
Alpi, romos, porng, pnvorwe,'Sc. and wm the greakeat of 
fhose in UTOS, UTIs, UTIS, AS KUXITRE, PUTS, KLECLIT AG, TWGCEOTG. | 
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QUANTITY OF THE LAST SYLLABLE. 


A Vowel at the end of a word. 
A, I, T final are short. Except 
A long. 


Nouns in da, 6u, pa, sa, 10, and polysyilables In cuc, as xepeles $ 
with siAdxa, Aadpa, and wépa. But dia, fa, pia, xérvia, Baoirsia, 
(a queen) and also Gyxvga, dxavda, yipuga, Képuu)en, trvpey 
cxhor idea, Cpipa, ravayga : compounds of psreci, as yeupde pa 3 
ga preceded by a diphthong, as ssipc, except, uipa, Aaipa, wAsue 
ad, Cavpa; are short. 

Duals of the First Declension, as paica. 

Adjectives in « pure and ga from masculines in og, as dialer, 
jyerd pc. 

N ons in sla from siw, as dovAsia from dovAsiw. 

Oxytons of the First Declension, as yaga, 
Accusatives in « from Nouns in svg, generally in the Attic 
dialect. | 

Vocatives from proper names in ag, as Alvsia, T1é\Aa. 

The Doric a, as & raya for h xnyi, Bogéa for Bogéou. Bue 
the Holic a is short, as wept gin, Hom. Hence the Latin 
Nom. in « is short. 


1 long. 
The names of letters, as Zi; with xpi. 
The Paragoge in Pronouns and Adverbs, as odrodi, vwi : ex 
cept the Dative Plural, as coios. | 
e Attic s for a, 2, or 0, as cave! for raira, doi for 8s, covri 
for rotro. 

Adverbs formed from nouns, and ending in 1, have the» 
either long or short, but more commonly short ; such as dyeyA?, 
duaynri, dccaxci, &c. But those which refer to nations have 
the : always short ; as Ixvbosl, "Apyodudst, &c.] 


YT long. 
The Imperfect and second Aorist of Verbs in dps, as fv. 
The names of letters, as ». ; and fictitious words, as 6, 7g0: 
AN, IN, YN final are short. Excep 
Ay long: Words circumflexed, as x6v. 
Oxytons masculine, as Tiray. 
These Adverbs, dyav, svav, Nav, eter. 
24 
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The Accusative of the First Declension, whose Nomuna- 
tive is long, as Aivsiav, psriav. 

Iv long: Words of two terminations, as csAziv and dsAgic. 

‘Hyiv, and tuiv, when circumflexed. [But Sophocles makes 
qutv, butv; and the Epic Dialect has also dyptv, tumiv] ; iv, 
Dor. for ooi ; and also xcvw. YIgiv is sometimes long in Ho- 
mer. 

Nouns in w, tor, as brypiv. 

Yv long: Words of two terminations, as pépx and péraug. 

Accusatives from v¢ long, as épguv ; with viv. But when vw 
is an Enclitic, as ¢oi vuv, it is short. 

‘The Imperfect and Second Aorist of Verbs in ups, as ddsixww, 
Sovv. 


AP, YP final are short. Except 


Ag Jong: Tag and ateae arc sometimes long in Homer. 
Te long: Iie 


A, 12, TZ final are short.’ Except 


As long: Nominatives of Participles, as ct-Lag. 

All Cases of the First Declension, as raping, piAiags, povag. 
But tae Doric Acc. is short, as vippds. 

' Plural Accusatives in ag from the long « in the Accusative 
Singular of Nouns in evs. 

‘Nouns in as, avrog, as Alas; with raAag. 

Ig long: words of two terminations, as deAgig and deAgiv. 

Nouns in ig increasing long, as xvnuis, dyvig ; xic, xidg. [ “Oem, 
however, has the /ast syllable often short in Tragedy, though 
always long in Comedy. Porson. ad Hec. 204.] 

Ls loug: Words of two terminations, as p‘gxuv and pégxug. 

Monosyllables, as pie; with xwpug. 

Oxytons making the Genitive in os pure, as «ius ;_ though 
they are sometimes short, as wAnbig exepyopevuv, Apoll. Rhod. 
I. 239 : yg is common. 

In Verbs in ups, as édsixvwue, &c. 


[OF FEET. 


A foot is composed of two or more syllables, strictly regu- 
lated by time. 

There are three kinds of feet: some are dissyilables, some 
. trisyllables, and others consist of four syllables. 


The feet of two sy‘lablea are Cour. 
1. A Pyrrichius consists of two short syllables, va Btw, 
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2. A Spondeus consists of two long syllables; as 57¥. 
3. An Iambus consists of a short and long syllable; as yé- 
Ads. . 
4, A Trocheus consists of a long and a short syllable; as 
Cod. 
Feet of three syllables are eight. 


1. A Dactylus consists of a long and two short syllables ; 
as ‘“qAjiis. 

2. An Anapestus consists of two short and a long syllable ; 
as piyary. 

3. A Tribrachys consists of three short syllables; as #3. 

4. A Molossus consists of three long syllables ; as ‘7 pady¢. 

5. An Amphibrachys consists of a short, u long, anc a short 
syllable; as ‘ouypic. 

6. An Amphimacer or Cretic consists of a long, a short, and 
a long syllable ; as ‘jvgudv. 

7. A Bacchius consists of a short and two long syllables ; 
QS VOnUOY. - 

8. An Antibacchius consists of two long and a short sylla- 
ble ;. as ‘ipaicris. 


Feet of four syllables are sixteen. 


1. A Choriambus consists of a long, two short, and a long 
syllable ; or, it is formed of a Trochee (sometimes called 
Choree) and an Iambus: as ‘juzrzed. 

2. An Antispast consists of a short, two long, and a short 
syllable ; or of an Iambus and Trochee ; as yiAaSeved. 

3. Anlonic a majore consists of two long and two short 
syllables ; or of a Spondeus and Pyrrichius: as xsopjried. 

4, An Ionic a mtnore consists of two short and two long 
syllables ; or of a Pyrrichius and a Spondeus; as Aripndis. 

1. A first Peon consists of a long and three short syliables¢ - 
or of a Trochee and Pyrrich ; as Irvorydpig. 

2. A second Peon cunsists of a short, a long, and two short 
syllables ; or of an Jambus and Pyrrich; as fadivips. 

3. A third Pzon consists of two short, a long, and a short 
syllable ; or of a Pyrrich and a Trochee ; as xAziS aris. 

4. A fourth Peon consists of three short and a long sylla- 
ble; or of a Pyrrich and an Iambus; as 3éiyévijs. 


1. The first Epitrite consists of a short and three long sy 
lables ; or cf an ‘ynbus and a Spondes , aa sascndyg,. 

2. The second Epitrite consists of a long, & Snort, wd RO 
mng syllables ; or of a Trochee and a Spontes 4 as LURE AE 
We 
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3. The third Epitrite consists of two long, a short, anda 
long syllable ; or of a Spondee and an Jambus; as sdriprac. 

4, The fourth Epitrite consists of three long and a short 
syllable ; or of a Spondee and a Trochee ; as guvacacd. 

To these are added, 

1. A Proceleusmaticus, which consists of four short sylla- 
bles ; or of two Pyrrichs ; as gfAtcipig. 

2. A Dispondzus, which consists of four long syllables, or 
of two Spondees ; as 7paxAzd%s. 

3. A Dichoreus, whieh consists of two Trochees ; as a 
xTOapr¢, 

4. A Diiambus, which consists of two Iambi; as dvaxptiv.] 


[OF METRES. 


A metre, or Syzygy, properly consists of two feet. 

e principal metres are nine ; they take their name from 
the appropriate or prevalent feet; viz. 1. Iambic. 2. Tro- 
chaic. 3. Anapestic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 6. Antis- 
pastic. 7. Ionic a majore. 8. Ionic a minore. 9. Psonic. 

Besides these there, are Asynartetes, or Inconnectibles, al- 
most innumerable. 

1. Monometer is formed of one metre, or two feet. 

2. Dineter is composed of two metres, or four feet. 

3. Trimeter, called also Senarius, consists of three metres, 
or six feet. 

4. Tetrameter consists of four metres, or eight feet. 

Some kinds of verse are measured by single feet ; as Pen- 
tameter, which consists of five feet ; and Hexameter, consist- 
ing of six feet. 

The following kinds of verse are measured by double feet ; 
viz. lambic, Trochaic, and Anapeestic. 

Verses from their ending are denominated Acatalectic, Ca- 
talectic, Brachycatalectic, and Hypercatalectic. 

A verse is called Acatalectic, wnich contains the exact num- 
per of feet, witaout deficiency or redundancy. 

Catalectic verse is, where a syilable is wanting at the end. 

Brachycatalectic verse is, where two syllables are want- 
Ing. 

“Lypercatalectic verse is, where there is a redundancy of one 
or two syllables at the end. 
The last syllable of a verse is common, except in (emhie, 
Trochaic, Anapestic, and greater Lone. \. 


\ 
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[DACTYLIC MEASURE. 
1. Hexameters. 


Hexameter, or Heroic verse, cansists of six feet, the fifth 
of which is generally a Dactyl, and the sixth always a Spon- 
dee ; each of the others may be either a Dactyl or a Spondee 
at the Poet’s pleasure ; as 


/ 
“O¢ siteota’ dlepuve wdlvog xa | dipov E\xacrov, Hom. 


Sometimes in a solemn, majestic, or mournful description, 
the Spondee take place of the Dactyl in the fifth foot; from 
which circumstance, such lines are called Spondaic ; as 


*2 *AxilAsh, xérsial ps Ails pire | pudq|cacéu, Hom. 
"2. Pentameters. 


This verse consists of five feet. The first and second may 
be either a Dactyl or Spondee at pieasure; the third must 
always be a Spondee ; the fourth and fifth Anapests; as 


Oise woldciv des|rag ob|es rarasc|uooivns, Tyrteus. 


This is the more correct mode of scanning Pentameters. 
_ Many, however, prefer the following method ; viz. the first two 
feet as before; then a sem/foot or long syllable; and lastly, 
two Dactyls, followed by another semifoot ; as 


Obse woldciv dpelriis || ovre wo.|Acugpogdluns. | 
([AMBIC MEASURE. 


[Of Iambics there are three kinds: Dimeters, consisting of 
two measures, or four feet; Trimeters, of three measures, 
or six feet; and 7etrameters, of four measures, or eight feet. 

The Iambic verse at first admitted the Iambus only : as may 
be seen in the following verse of Archilochus, its inventor ; 

Tlarag | Acxape || &, wosjsv ex || ppdoad | Adyov. || 

But as this was not only ungrateful to the ear, on account | 
of the frequent recurrence of the same foot, but also difficult 
with respect to composition, the Spondee was admitted into, 
the odd places, i. e. the first, third, and fifth, and brought with 
them its resolutions, the Dactyl and Anapest, but under these 
limitations ; the Anapzst is used only in the first feot, (excepé 
it be an Anapest of proper names, in which case every foot 
except the last receives an Anapest,) and the Dactyl only ia 
the first and third. The Tribrach, however, Wien 1a Oty 

24% . 
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an Iambus resolved, is found in every place except the last, 
which is always a pure Iambic. Hence the following rules 
" may be deduced :— 

1. The odd feet admit of a greater latitude than the even, 
for the latter admit only the Jambus and its resolution the ‘Tr- 
brach. 


2. The Tribrach is admissible into the five first feet ; the. 


Spondee into the first, third, and fifth. 

3. The Dactylis admissible into the first and third places ; 
but observe that it is more common in the third than in the first 
place of the verse. 

4. The Anapest is admissible into the first place only, ex- 
cept it be an Anapest of propernames. For the introduction 
of certain proper names, an Anapest may be admitted into 
any place except the last: but observe that the whole Anapzest 
must be contained in the same word, and, generally, so that its 
two short syllables may be inclosed between two long in the 
same word. The Anapewst admissible into the first place need 
not, however, be included in the same word, when the line 
begins either with an article, or with a preposition followed im- 
mediately by its case. (Monk. ad Soph. Elect. 4. Mus. Crit. 
vol. 1. p. 63.) 

Hence the following is the lambic Trimeter scale. 


The most frequent Cesural pause in this species of verse, 
is in the middle of the third foot; as , 


xipxos weAsidiv || ov Paxpov AsAsipsvol. 


This is called the Penthemimeral Cesura, because it falls 
after the fifth half-foot. The Hepthemimeral Cesura, which 
is in'the middle of the fourth foot, is also of frequent occur- 
rence ; as 


tees vexpisv xevdp.cives \\ xod Cxdsov TOKa5. 
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There are, however, so many verses with no Cesura at 
all, that it seems useless to enlarge here on this subject. 
Sometimes a line occurs which has neither of these; but the 
Casura takes place at the erfd of the third foot in case of an 
elision: or, with 7’, 0’, 6’, uw’, o°, ¢’, annexed to the end of the 
third foot. This is called by Porson the quasi-cwsura ; as, 


"18 é Beoréiv dipios” || dvd pducov wddsv. 
Kousoi viv ot xsivog y’ || 6 dutenveg rors. 


The first of these lines is an instance of the first species, 
and the second of the latter. 

Occasionally the quast-cesura occurs without an elision at 
the end of the third foot. This was supposed by some, 
though erroneously, to express great agitation of mind in the 
speaker, and to represent that agitation: though a line in the 
GEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles seems calculated to support 
the truth of that supposition ; 


“2 Zed, ci pou dpdicas || PeBovAsucas aegi. CE. R. 738. ' 


The last particular worth noticing is called the pause by 
Porson, and it is under the following circumstances. Ifa line 
end with a word or words forming a cretic (~~~), and a word 
of more than one syllable precede the cretic, the fifth foot of 
that line must be an iambus : as 


Zurnes Bain, \apapos videwse Suposs, CE. R. 81. 
Here diowse BAsupyars would have vitiated the metre. ] 


[3. TROCHAIC MEASURE. 


[The Catalectic Tetrameter is the only species of Trochaic 
used by the tragedians in regular continued systems ; such as, 


bacosy | 5p’ e||eqv xpo|Corveiy||ixdui7v or’||acez loc. 


This metre at first composed the whole of the dialogue, 
but it gradually gave place to the Iambic Trimeter: and ac- 
cordingly we find it but seldom used in the remaining Greek 
tragedians. 

A Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic verse consists of seven 
feet and a Catalectic syllable, which feet are properly all 
Trochees. In every place, however, the Trochee may be re- 
solved intoa Tribrach. 

This verse admits also a Spondee in the even Paceny Ss 
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ia, the second, fourth, and sixth, which Spondee may be re- 
solved into an Anapest. 

In every place, except the fourth and seventh, a Dacty of 
proper names is admitted, which should be contained in the 
same word, or so distributed that the two short syllables of 
the proper name be joined to the final long syllable of the pre- 
ceding word. Hence the following is the scale of the Tro- 
chaic Tetrameter Catalectic. 


« 
eee | eee eee | eee | ee 


— ww ww — ww ww — ww NW 


np 


The Cesural pause in this species of verse uniformly takes 
e place after the fourth foot, or at the end of the second me- 
tre. 
The Trochaic Tetrameter is easily reducible to the Iambic 
measure if a Cretic, or its equivalent, is removed from the be- 
ginning of it. ] 


4. ANAPEHSTIC MEASURE. 


This species of Measure admits Anapsests, Dactyls, and 
Spondees, and is commonly Dimeters of four, and sometimes 
Monometers of two, feet. Of the former the strictest is 
the Dimeter Catalectic, called a Paroemiac, because proverbs, 
wapoiusas, Were sometimes written in that metre, which closes 
the system. 

Anapestics may contain an indefinite series of Metres. 
Any number of these constitutes a system, which may be 
considered as extended without any distinction of verses, or, 
in other words, may be scanned as one verse. It has, ge- 
rally, for the sake of convenience, been divided into regular 
Dimeters, which of course can admit no license in the final 
syllable, and which must always be followed by a Parcemiac. 
But as in this mode of division it must often happen that a 
single Metre remains before the final Parcemiac, that Metre 
is placed in a separate verse, and is termed a base, although 
it would be perhaps more properly called a stupplement. 

The only restraint in Anapestics is, that an Anayest must 
not follow a Dactyl, to prevent the concurrence of Loo many 
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tsyllables ; thateach Metre must end with a word; and 
the third foot of the Parcemiac must be an Anapest. 

The most important rule of all in this metre, is that esta- 
1ed by Bentley, in his dissertation on the Epistles of Pha- 
, viz. that the last syllable of each Anapestic verse is not 
mon, as in Hexameters, &c. but thatall the verses are con- 
red as connected together in one continued succession. till 
versus Paremiacus finishes the whole, the last syllable of 
th may be long or short. ] 

he following are the scales of some of the Anapwstic 
sures :— 


Anapestic Dimeter Acatalectic. 


Ist. Metre. 23. Metre. 


One Metre. . 
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[CALSURA. 


(From Buttmann’s Grammar.—Everett’s translation.) 


[1. Cesura is properly the division of a Metrical, or Rhyth- 
mical connection, by the ending of a word. There is accord- 
ingly, 1st. a Casura of the Foot, 2d. a Casura of the Rhythm, 
3d. a Casura of the Verse, which must be carefully distin- 
guished, as the word Ceesura, without qualification, is yeneral- 
ly applied to all three. : 

2. The Cesura of the Foot, in which a word terminates in 
the middle of a Foot, is the least important, and without any 
great influence on the Verse, as the division into Feet is ina 
great degree arbitrary. | . 

3. The Cesura of the Rhythm, is that in which the Arsis' 
falls on the last syllable of a word, whereby the Arsis is se- 
parated from the Thesis. Such a final syllable receives, by 
the Ictus, a peculiar emphasis; so that the Poets often place 
a short syllable in this situation, which becomes long thereby, 
and sustains alone the Arsis. This lengthening by Cesura, 
as it 1s called, is particularly familiar in Epic poetry ; as, 


Tnrépaye | woiov o¢ Exes pirysv Bexog sdoveun ; 
Abrag weir’ adroit: Gédtg | éxswsuxes episic. 


As this usage is principally observed in the Epic Poets, and as 
in Hexameters the Arsis is always on the beginning of the Foot, 
the Cresura of the Rhythm and the Cesura of the Foot coin- 
cide. This has led to the erroneous doctrine, that the Ceesu- 
ra of the Foot lengthened the syllable. 

. 4. The Ceesura of the Verse exists, when the termination 
of a word falls on a place in the Verse, where one Rhythm 
agreeable to the ear closes and another begins. ‘The estima- 
tion of this belongs to the minuter acquaintance with versi- 
fication. In a- more limited sense, by the Cesura of the 
Verse is understood such a Cesura in certain places in the — 
Verse, one of which is necessary to every good Verse of the 
kind. This is what is meant when it is said of a Verse that 
ithas no Cesura. Whereupon may be remarked, 


‘I. That part of the Foot which receives the Ictus, the etresa of the 
Rhythm, (the beat of the Time), is called Arsiz, ot Elevation; the ted fl 
the Foot is called Thesis or Depression. The naturel Arsie ie Lhe long, 
yllable of the Foot ; so that the Spondee and Tribtech leave it alike une 
“wtaim where the Arsis falls. 
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Ist. That some kinds of Verses have their Cresura on a 
fixed place. Of this kind among the foregoing Verses are, 
Ist. the Pentameter, which requires a word to end in the mid- 
dle of the centre Spondee. This Cvesura can never be omit- 
ted. 2d. The lambic Anapastic, and Trochaic Tetrameter 
Catalectic, which all have their natural Cesura at the end of the 
fourth Foot. This Cesura may be neglected. . 

2d. Other kinds of Verse have more than one place for the 
Ceesura, the choice of which is left to the poet. One, how- 
ever, generally predominates over the rest. In Hexameters 
this is commonly in the middle of the third Foot and either 
directly after its Arsis, as 


Mi aside bod, | TInAniadew Ax iAATos 
Ovx ciga pcdvov Env | eeidwy’ yévog GAA’ deri yaiay, 


or in the middle of the Thesis of a Dactyl, 


*Avdga wos Bwers, Moica, | wodicgoroy, bg pcira eoAre. 


The first species is called the masculine or male Cesura, 
and the second the female or Trochaic Cesura. It rarel 
happens that both are absent from the Foot. Should they be 
wanting, however, they are usually supplied by the mule Cx- 
sura, in the second and fourth Feet, and if both be combined 
the Verse is the more harmonious ; as 


GADD, véov | Cuvogiveueveu | xivuvro paAaYYES. | 
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[APPENDIX—A. 
| DIGAMMA. 
I. 


1. That ancient language, out of which arose the Greek, the Latin, and 
the various branches of Teutonic, had, both in the beginning of words, and 
between vowels in their internal structure, many consonants, which, in pro- 
cess of time, were partly altogether lost, and partly weakened into aspirate 
or vowel sounds. A portion of the Greek diphthongs proceeded from this 
attenuation or rejection. | 

2. The sounds called Labial (, 8, ¢, f, »,) and Guttural («, y, x, ch, ¢, 
7) were of most frequent occurrence. 

. The attenuation of the gutturals displays itself in Quoi of, Quam 
&y, Qualis ddlxos, fAlxos, &c. (And here, too, the transition from guttural 
to labial is visible. Thus the oldest shape had probably both, as.in Q Voi; 
when the sound was softened, the guttural dropped out, and Voi, that is 
Fot (/Eol.) remained ; while, in the next stage, tho. guttural reveals again 
its mitigated form in the aspirate of 07.) 

4. But in labial sounds, at the beginning or in the middle of words, be- 
fore vowels and even consonants, the ancient tonguc was still more rich. The 
strongest of labial sounds is heard in the Latin F, which, in its figure and 
its place in the alphabet, answers tothe Greek digamma—a letter, that 
seems to have agreed with F in its early pronunciation also, before that was 
exchanged for the softer sound of W. 

5. This robust sound was attenuated. 

a. In Latin chiefly before e and ¢; thus Festa, festis, Fclia, finum, 
became Vesta, vestis, Velia, vinum. . 

b. In Greek it passed frequently into ¢ or 8B; thus ¢pdrpa for Fipdroa, 
the form in the Elean inscription, ¢péyavov (Lat. frutex), &c. ; 
Bptrwe, Bpaddpavros, and similar words in Holic; Bpéuw (Lat. fremo), 
&c 


6. It disappeared altogether, at least in the majority of dialects, from 
those words in which the olians substituted B, as pfrap, ‘Paddyuarros, 
badivds (ol. Bpadivés), pédov (Lol. Bpédov); and from some others, as pir, 
phyvope (Lat. frango), fags (Fags in Alceus, according to the authority of 
Trypho), the verb 4y, 4s, J, “said,” (otherwise only attenuated under the 
form of ¢iv, gis, $7, or, in the Macedonian dialect, Biv, Bis, BR). 

7. As QVoi, QValis, show a guttural in connexion with a labial, so, 
by a comparison of the forms ¢\gv and O@Agy, dip and O4, gMBw and OrlBw, 
pid and 0d (Etym. Mag. under Bripg2w and ¢dtd), we discover the 

bial sound before a dental in the ancient constitution of certain words. 


which g%p, according to Varro, de Ling. Lat. 8... 
LRened by the Tonians into Bip. So 9Olcas dropped ta 8 in oo Xssecm. 


unaer Brfo), equivalent to deAgives, Achgol, dfAcap, by reference to the primi 
tive Bdcdgives, Boedgol, BdéA\cap; so that BS was a middle sound between ¢@ 
and xr, as still perceived in pddAdw, BSédw, and derivatives from these. 

N. B. The German Zwo, i. e. dowo, has a similar combination, with s 
intervening. In Greek the ¢ first dropped out and dro passed into éte, 
then the F a!suv vanished and do produced déw, dofw. ‘Thus the Latin %, 
compared with ris, the A5ol. gen. Flo, and the German dies-er, shows that 
the ancient fourm was rris, which, through the abjection of r or F, or rr, be 
came, in different tongues, ris, is, dieser. In the English this the digamma 
has passed into the aspirate. 

3. In the middle of words the digamma commonly passed intov. In 
the beginning of a word also the name of Velia displays an v thus de- 
rv" “* Sect, when founded by Phoceans from lonia, the city’s name 
was Fé\, but next, as Herodotus writes it, ‘Yédn, and, posterior to his 
time, this was changed to Bé\ca, and even to *E\sa, as it was in Strabo's 
day. Compare with these varieties the series of its Latin appellations, 
Fetia, Velia, Helia, Elea ; and take the whole asa convincing proof of 
the mutability and final extinction of a labial, once distinguished for a ple- 
nitude of life and vigor. 

9. Lastly, let the student compare vicus with olkes, vinum with olves, 
Bd\Xw with taddAw, Bdexos with “Iuxyos,—these will make it evident that the 
digamma and other labials may occasionally be transformed into o ort. 

‘ The apparent change of the digamma, in Greek, mto simple gamma, 
arose from a mere mistake of the marians, who wrote the one for the 
other. Thus, in the Lexicon of Hesychius we find yéap, y:oxéy, and many 
more, for the genuine Féap, sroydv, &c. (in Lat. ver, vis, &c.) 


Il. 


1. The original force of the labial sound in the ancient digamma, and 
its attenuation in ¢, 8, or change into o, ¢, or the aspirate, having been ex- 
plained, we must now, for the better grounding of that which follows, col- 
ect from inscriptions, coins, and the hints supplied by old writers, some 
specimens of those worda, that retained the letter under different shapes 
and in some dialects, while they dropped it inthe more common branches of 
the Greek tongue. 

2. Under the first head we find, in the Elean inscription F AABIQN i. e. 
Fndelwv (com. 'HAclwy); FEMOE (com. Fros; and thus, in Hesychius, 
Ilrov i. ¢. Flrov, com. elrov); FAPFON Dor. for Fiépyov (com. ipyov; com- 
pare the German werk and English work); FETA Dor. for Férns (com. 
Erns); FETEA (com. grea; compare the Lat. vetus, vetustus): in the 
Petilian tablet. FOIKIAN (com. olxtay; compare the Lat. vicus): In a mar- 
ble of Orchomenus FIKATI (com. elxoo:—compare the Lacedwmonian 
Bekar:); FEAATIH (as the nameo: Elatea); FETIA (com. &rea). 

3. Under the second head, or that of coins, may be mentioned F'A, an 
abbreviation for Fadcfwv, in harmony with the inscription noticed, 
on those of Elis; agfwy, i.e. Faftwy, i.e. "Agtwy, on those of Axus in 


rete. 

4, Thirdly, the hints supplied by ancient lexicographers and others are 
numerous; thus Badcedrns, says Hesychius, was the Cretan word for 
cuvégnBos, 3. e. Fadexudrns (com. frcxcdrns); Fdvak and Favgp (com. éve§ 
and dvjp) are given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus as olic forms, and 
F'évai is eleo quoted from Alcman by Apollonius; Fédev (com. &sv) and 
Foi{com. of) are obtained from Sappho and Alceus ; Felpeve (com. slsfvn) 

is given as Eolic by Priscian; Yévro and Lives, 1. ©. k tyre and 

are explained; the one in Suidas and Heeychwws Wy Dab, whee, 

the other in Hesychius by \4Be, that ia, they ere the dd Saguenay 
of fAsro, Aro, and. by the same substitution Chrouga Which Fts Wowk 


‘ 
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JAG, Fro, and of Hov, by a similar substitution gyvov or fvvov. ‘To this list 
many might be added, and its limits might be greatly extended by a com- 
parison of the Greek with the Latin and Teutonic tongues. 


HI. 


1. From that which has been advanced it appears, that the labial sound, 
universally, but especially in its most remarkable form, the digamma, was 
retained in those words which dropped it in the Attic and common dialects, 
not by the AZolians alone, but also by Tonians, Cretans, and Doric tribes. It 
has been traced likewise in the languages of other nations besides the Greck. 
The just conclusion is, that tus sound was a peculiarity of the old Grecian. 
and the tongues related to it, and that its alphabetic character was called 
Golic only because the AZolians continued to employ it, as the Latins em- 
ployed their F, in writing, while, with the other Greeks, it served merely 
for a mark of number. 

2. Next to general analogy, the foregoing conclusion is supported by the 
testimony of ancient authors. Thus, Dionysius Halicar. (Archeol. Rom. 
p. 16.) treats of the digamma asa letter belonging to the aNCIENT GREEKs, 
who prefixed it, he says, to most words beginning with a vowel; and 
Frypho (Mus. Crit. No. I. p. 34.) affirms that the Jonians and Dorians 
made use of it as well as the olic tribes. 

3. The question as to its use by Homer must, therefore, first he stated 
without reference to the condition of his poems; thus, 

Bs it likely that the Homeric poetry, composed in anearly period of 
Greek history, should have possessed a sound belonging to that ancient 
epoch, and to the original constitution of the Greek tongue? 

4. We may be inclined to answer this question in the affirmative, al- 
though the sound, in the course of centuries, disappeared from the [Io- 
meric poems, and was the more certainly neglected in committing them to 
writing, inasmuch as in Attica, where this process took place, the alphabetic 
character of the digamma was out of use. 

5. The silence of the ancient grammarians as to Homer’s use of the 
digamma does not make against this opinion. They found their copies of 
the poet destitute of that character, and thought the less of restoring it to 
its original rights, from perceiving it to be, in actual use, confined to the 
Kolic dialect. 

6. Still, of a sound that exerted so decided an influence over the quantity 
and form of worda, some traces must have remained in the Homeric poetry, 
which no lapse of time could efface. And these it should be our next step 
to discover. 


IV. 


1, In the list of digammated words we placed and explained yévvov and 
évro, i.e. Féwov and Févro, old forms of Sov and fero. This yévro or 
fvro is found in Hom. Il. N. v. 25, twice in ©. vv. 476, 477, and in one or 

two other passages—in all requived by the metre, which would be destroyed 
by throwing the initial letter away. 

2. Of the same nature are ydotrncay and yéotros, that is rdobrncav and ‘ 
sdovxos, old forms of dedérncay (édo6encav) and dotros. See Hom. Il. A. 45. 
B®. 672. H. 411. K. 329. A. 153. M. 235. N. 154. I. 88. Odyss. 0. 465. 
o. 112. 18). . 

8. On the same principle may be explained the word dd¢avddva, Od. TM. 
387. Instead of the ¢, it should be written with a Uigarnmea, dravdivw, 
that is, the verb is compounded not of and and dvddva, @ NetTy WBA 

derivation, but of a privative and Favidvw, the old shape of dvdéve. 
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Vv. 


1. Where the digamma itself has vaniehed, the traces of its original 
presence have remained. No where is this so evident as in the pronoun of 
the third person. Its ancient forms, as was partly pointed out in the list of 
digammated words, were Féo, FéOev, Fot, Fé ‘That this pronunciation en- 
dured still at the epoch of the Homeric dialect, is demonstrated first by the 
negative of, which is so placed before them, as if not an aspirated vowel, 
but a consonant followed it: thus, éxed of Zev dor? yepedv, Il. A. 114. ob 
of Frere, [l. B. 392. Compare Il. BE. 53. Pp. 410. Od. A. 262. dxet ob & IL. 
Q. 214. Now, had the pronunciation not been of FeBer, ob For, o& Fe, both 
the pronunciition, and afterwards the orthography, must have been e#y 
ev, oby of, ob>y 4, like oby boty, Od. X. 412. oby soxéoOny, IL TP. 239. and 
other similar collocations. 

2. Another clear trace of a lost digamma is the absence of the 
Bogie N before this pronoun in caté of, IL E. 4. &¢ xé of ad0, Il. Z. Obl. a 
xé %, 1). 1. 155. and a number of other passages, which must have been 
daiéy of, xév of, xév é, and so on, had they not been pronounced daté Fou, sé 
vor, xé Fe, and the like. 

A great many examples of apparent fiatus will be remedied 
these words to their oriyinal form. See Iliad A, 510. B. 239. xX. 142.1 
Od. &. 353. Z. 133, &c. The collocation dé of alone, without elision, oc- 
curs in more than one hundred instances. 

3. Ina great number of instances, also, a short syllable is lengthened 
before the cases of this pronoun, without the aid of cesura,—a most de- 


cisive proof that they in their beginning a consonant which gave the 
force of position to preceding syllables, ee 
VI 


1. By similar tests we may prove that many other words had the di 
in Homeric versification, especially such as are known to have had it in 
the ancient form of the Greck tongue. 

a. When short vowels suffer no elision before them: as abvrods 32 
Adpia Il. A. 4. (read F'eAdpca and compare Tévro, 1. e. Févro above) ; 
*Arpeling re dvat, Il. A. 7. (read Fdvag, and compare above II. 4.) - 

b. When in composition, also, neither elision nor crasis takes . place: 

as dracinépev, émidvdave, dxéene, depyos, dayhs, déxnrt, dedahs, éxdsp- 
yos, Geoed%s, all of which are compounded of words that, according 
to various authorities, had the digamma in the old ] . 
When verbs, where it appears that they should have the temporal 
augment, take the syllabic, as tate, iagav, Il. H. 270. Od. r. 298. 
éddn, Il. N. 408; have the digamma converted into v still remain- 
ing ; 2s evadsy, Il. 8. 340. P. 647. 

2. In this way it may be easily demonstrated, that most of those words, 
which were pronounced with the digamma in the ancient tongue, retained 
the same peculiarity in the Homeric language. The non-elision of vowels 
before them wil] alone be a sufficient test with reference to many vocableas. 
Thus, with reference to several beginning with a; and particularly, under 
the words dvaf and dvdoow, see the Misc. Crit. of Dawes, p. 141. who has 
collected all the examples in Homer, and amended those passages which 
seem to oppose this notion. —_ 

3. With reference to words that begin with e, it is necessary to ob- 

Merve : 
a. That the syllabic augment, originally, dha not difier from rede 
plication, (as the forms reréxavro, Ahabteter, Medgar, WSS 
segpadiay testify), so that digammated vetbe w ane 
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mma prefixed also to their augments. For examplé, since 
Arona was really FéXwopa:, and clew Fefxw, therefore ‘Odveja 
biXrero, Od. ¥. 345. should be ‘Odveya Feb Amero: els Gra soxe, 
Nl. r. 158. should be els Gra FéForxe, and so in similar instances. 

b. But since, even in Homer's time, the first consonant of the redu+ 
plication was so far shaken, that it appeared only in certam words, 
and in these not universally, (for we find Payor, Daye, &e. as 
well as Aehdynre, Il. ¥. 76. AeAdywor, I]. H. 80U.), so it is manifest 
that the digamma before « may be equally affected, and that there is 
nothing inexplicable in such collocations as deddnxas Eroxe, Od. ©. 
166. Boris Fot r’ éxéforxe, ll. ¥. 392. and a few more of the same 

ind. 

4. Homer appears to have preserved the digamma in the following words, 
esides those already mentioned; fap, "ov, off2 and other parts of that 
erb; eldoc, eldwdov, elxoot, éxdv, tent, cldéw and its varieties and derivatives ; 
\loow, EAcé, Evyvpe and its derivatives ; Bros, elrov, &c.; &s and 85; oyoy; 
wya, &e.; éofw, Ehw, Fowepos, Erns, kros, hots and fdopar; #005, tov, lovOds, 
loos, Yonpt, trvs, olkos and words connected with it; ofvos and its deriva- 
ves 


5. Again, some words seem to have heen digammated' by Homer, as to 

1e digamma of which, neither inscriptions nor any other relics of anti- 

ity afford evidence. Such are &is, ddijvat, ddGvat, ‘dparés, doves, dorv, 

Nag BOcipat, BOvos, Exactos. Exnros, Frorp, “Hon, axéw, laxh, lepds, obdapds, 
O¢. 


VII. 


1. But few words, however, are used by the poet, without exception, in 
ye manner required by the digamma, with which they commenced; viz. 
ach as but rarely occur. These are dddvat, dpatés, Bvov, FBerpar, FOvos, 
repos, Erns, Ebpw, fvop, lov, lodvegés, lovOds, obdrnpds. 

2. In all the rest, either a greater or less number of instances oppose the 

ma. But few, however, as we have seen, in the case of £o, of, % &c. 
ext to these, the digamma is maintained most steadily in the words dvaé, 
rrv, elva, and cognate vocables; and fore (Férorxe or Erorxe), a Word which 
ccurs in 115 places, only nine of which reject the digamma. With re- 
ard to the exceptions, in the case of these words, therefore, it may be re- 
sived as certain, that the ignorance of later times, when the digamma had 
2en banished from the Homeric poems, and the alterations to which the 
yems were subjected, were the real causes of their introduction. 

3. But in the case of other words, considered as having had the digamma, 
»many places and such undeniable readings militate against the use of 
tis letter, that the ignorance above alluded to, and the alterations produced 
y it, will not suffice to clear up all difficulty. Thus, there appears-in. 
venty-five places BoSms rérva “Hon, leading us tothe form F¥on; and, 
a the other hand, we find @c2 AevedAcvos "Hon in twenty-one places, sup- 
orted by xpvod@povas “Hon in two. Even in the same book this difference 
seurs: thus, Aeveddevos “Hon, Il. A. 55. xérma “Hon, ibid. 551. ypvosOpovos 
4on, ibid. 611. In the same way xérva “HBr, ll. A. 2. 1s opposed by «ad- 
fogupov “HBnv, Od. A. 602. pedindéa ofvov, Il. Z. 258. K. 579. Od. I. 208, 
wc. by pedindéos ofvov, Il. 2. 545. Od. r. 46. The like happens with re- 
ard to the word doves, éxds, txacros, éxdv, Epyov, dbs, "Idtos, “Ipts, loos, olkos. 

4. The use of the digamma is equally variable in the tenses-and moods 
f verbs. Thus, to Ficyw, and the substantive Fiays, which reveal them- 
elves in péya favor, I. A. 506. P. 317. péya léyousa, \\. B. SAS, ybvete loyhy 
_ 4. 456, &e. is opposed dygraxviav, not dpgitrayvtov, Vi. B. ASG. SEAN 
ovefny, Il. 1. 506: aiotpa rapremdy, li. 2. 62. BR. V2\. viv we ee 
ine Boxos, Il, Z. 337, stands ph ot naptiry, YW. b. SOD. EEO 
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comes ff in treeoy dé of Fe, Il. &. 392. although Fdfcs, tvafev, isdyn. are 
so frequent and established, that fafa and édyny remained] even in the Attic 
dialect. Against Fdvaz, Fdvacce, stands fraccs; against F’cioow, cidlrors ; 
against Figi, “Ipexdctins. Thus Fidov and tov, dfocxds and elxvia, Féxos 
éviorw, &c. contradict one another. 

5. Since, then, on the one hand, the existence of the digamma, and, on 
the other, its frequent suppression, have appeared as facts, and since the 
former can as little be mistaken as the latter denied, or ascribed solely to 
the ignorance of grammarians and transcribers, the question arises, How 
can these apparent contradictions be reconciled ? 

6. Priscian says that, in scansion, the Aolinns sometimes reckoned the 
digamma for nothing, The example adduced by him is dppes d° Feepdvay, 
from which it appears that éé, in apostrophe before the digamma, sup- 
presses that letter, in the same manner as that in which it sup Im 
the like case, a following aspirate. Accordingly, the following places do 
not militate against the digamma, since in them it was suppressed by 0; 
olcere 3° Epv' Erepny, Il. FY. 103; weptocetovro 5° eeroa, IL T. 459, (but xepio- 
eslovro Betpat, 1. e. wéOeroar, IL X. 315.); weephOn & So abrod, Il. T. 384. and 
#0, In various passages, Ixmp 4° sloduevos; rév 6° IJov; rls 5° AS el; Ths 
pdxy & elxvia; viv 0° Exabev; 6d 5° ofxad’ kxéoOar; ev d° olvov Exevev, &c. &e. 

¥ The licence given to the simple 6é cannot be refused to 8de, dde, odd, 
and so réé° elréuevat, Il. H. 375. Oo cirnory, Il. H. 300. 080° @ wasdd dptre, 
Il. 1. 532. may stand without offence. 

8. ré exerts the same force as dé in the suppression of a following as- 
pirate. Since, then, dé suppresses the digamma as well as the as 
the same privilege may be allowed to yé; and we may preserve, without 
any offence to the digamma, abrdp 8y’ By gidov vidv, Il. Z. 474. eb xefve y’ 

’ dvécoot, Il. B. 208. and, in other places, rol y' foaor ; 9} 06 y’ Gvaxros, &c. 

9. If, then, we may consider it as proved that, in the case of apostrophe 
after dé, 5c, de, obdé, pnt, yé, Bye, the digamma of the next word disap- 
pears, it car: scarcely be doubted that, in conformity with this practice, the 
digamma should be dropped after other apostrophised words also. Hence 
we may deduce the general rule, that after apostrophe the digamma is 
thrown away. And thus, according to the analogy of 6° elodpevos, 3° elxeta, 
&c., we find dgp’ ld, Il. ©. 406. dp’ efx, Il. H. 68. and, in a similar man- 
ner, %’ eldjis; Eppar’ dvderwy; xédy’ eldvia’; xX’ clxvia; etoop’ éxdorgy; dob 
Exnhos; réppad? éXlooopev ; Sdpynp’ éxécoot, &c. 

10. Still a much greater number of places remains that reject the inci- 
pient digamma in words to which it belonged, without any apostrophe to 
suppress that letter: so that the question arises, Whether the digamma 
may be supplanted as well by the necessities of versification as by the in 
Jluence of apostrophe ? 

11. To account, generally, for the disappearance of the digamma, let us 
observe, . 

2. What was previously said as to its attenuation and rejection, 
whence we may understand how some words, originally digam- 
mated, such as Favfp, Fedévn, Fédwo, entirely lost the digamma in 
the Homeric dialect; and how others, though they retained digam- 
ma in themselves, lost it in their derivatives, as Fig: in *IpOcpos, "Igex- 
Asking ; Fidov in *Mopeveds ; Fedoow in etdlrodes ; Féxos in dvloxw. 

b. ‘The disappearance of other consonants from the beginning of 
words. i us pddevpov and dAcvpov; xaxfvn (‘Thessalonian) and 
drfvn; especially that of oin as, Lat. sal, Eng. salt; &€, Lat. sese, 
Eng. self; %ev, Lat. sedere, Eng. sit; &%, Lat. sex, Eng. six; 

érrd, Lat. septem, Eng. seven, bnip, Lat, wer, Oné, Lat. sub; 
3s, Lat. sus, Eng. sow; and from the middle of words, aa Missa, 


Spartan Méa; KXlovea, Spart. Krad 4 narduroidy, Sport. <advuee y 


Movedwv, Lat. Musarum; xoumrdev, Lat. 


é 
| 
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12. Moreover, that the same word, at the same epoch, might be pro- 
nounced with or without the digamma, according to the exigencies of metre, 
—as Fsixov OF elxov, Fépyow or Epyov,—we learn from the analagy of words, 
which, in like manner, retain or reject some other initial consonant. Thus, 

K in mdy, ksv : as, Aéyoods xedy, Ll. TY. 447, and in other places, but al- 
avros liv, Il. A. 138, &c.: the latter forms (ldv, lodca, iocey, Sc.) are 
found in about 200 places, the former (xidy, xtodca, xiopey, xlorre, &c.} 
in about 50, 

A in ddlBu, ciBw : as, Act elBeev, Il. Z. 266, &c. but ddepvov s%Ber, II. 
T. 323, &e.: in Aalypnpds, alfnpds : as, pévos Napyod re youva, Il. T. 
323, &c.: as’ in Aapnpds, alipnpds: as, pévos Aanod re yedva, Hl. X. 
204, &c. but xatopos’ alpnpds d2 xépos xpuspoio yéoro, Ud. A. 103. 
Compare ll. T. 276, &c. 

M in pla ia: as ra d2 pets wep? vqds Exov mévor, 1]. O. 416, &c. but ris pév 
lis oreyds Joye, ll. M1. 173, &c. as the necessity of metre may de- 
mand. The form fa is‘even occasionally found employed merely to 
avoid the repetion of p, as év dé Ij (read 1’ 1%) ripj Ape xaxés, Il. 1. 
319; just as, without nocessity, the ¢, which represents digamma in 
the word ¢%, is often dropped, since this is always } at the begin- 
ning of a verse. 

r in yarn ala : a8 lorovayiZero yaia, Il. B. 95, &e. but duolGoos ala, Tl. 

3, &e 


, &e. 

13. Since, then, xcdv, xlopev, AefBw, Aawtpnpds, pcs, yata, yalns, yatay, &c., 
according to the exigencies of the metre, might also be pronounced as ldv, 
lousy, cIBw, alpnpds, lijs, ula, atns, alav, &c. it need not seem extraordinary 

t digammated words should, on the same principle, sometimes throw 
away the digamma ; especially since, in theircase, the mutability of the 
letter, its suppression after apostrophe, and its entire extinction in later 
times, come in aid of such a supposition. Thus we may allow, in one 
series of examples, the collocations d\\d, Fdvag, d\\a Fdvacca, Tadaividao 
rdvaxros, &c. ; and, in another series, yap dvaxros, iy dvak, is wep dvacoe, - 
Supdv avaxros, &c.: in one place ddppaxa Fetdds, and in another, ctye pév ei- 
dcing ; in one place dvdpa Fécacroy, and in another, Gupay éxdory ; and so ¥é- 
xos OF ros, Fépyov or ipyov, &c. 

14. That which has been here admitted on the grounds of analogy and 
induction, namely, that the digamma may stand or fall, according to the exi- 
gencies of metre, is demonstrated—(not to mention again yévro, 1. e. 
yévro or ¥é\ro, which is found in some places, while eZ\cro appears in others) 
—in the word éolydoures, i. e. foredouros, which becomcs épféovres when the 
syllable requires to be shortened : thus, éprydovmoo, Il. E. 672, &c. éprydov- 
wos roots “Hons, Il, H. 411, &e. but dxrdwy éprdodmoy, Il. Y. 50. aldotens éprdov- 
nov, Il. 2, 323, &c. It is demonstrated also in jj “‘as,” which is 94, i.e. Ff, 
in ll. B 144., since on that line (xev46n 3’ dyop?, ds x6uara paxpd Sddacon; ) the 
Scholiast remarks that Zenodotus wrote $i xépara ; and thus too at Jl. &. 
499.—5 62 $i, nidccav dvacydy, | réppadé re Towsoot, xa ehydpevos Exos n¥5a.* 
‘Zenodotus gives 6 dé, pi) xddecav avacydy | wégpadé x. r.d. Here Homeric 
usage forces us to abandon $% for pn, and the rules of versification force us 
to retain the consonant in ¢4, unless, with Aristarchus, in spite of sense 
and connexion, we give up the verse altogether, from an uncritical horror of 
the word $4 or F4. 

15. Lastly, in furtherance of our proofs, we may cite also those forms, 
which, as we shall presently see, had. the digamma in the middle of the 


* Doubtless from manuscripts. Tt may be coserved, wy The wey, Loss 
Homeric criticism would gain much in cleammess and CceTarnry x hee = 
tention were paid to Zenodotus, and to his important and a eneennes 
ngs of the poet’s text, than to the often partial and prianks ie 
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word, and yet dropped it as the verse might require: thus, c8xedosi. ©. Eten 
Nos and &ndos, abrdp i.e. drrdp and drdp, ’Arpefdao i. e.Arpeldaro and.’ Arpel- 
dew, dAcéac9ac and ddtacba, &c. ; as, in Latin, both amaverunt and ama- 
runt (amaerunt), paraverunt and pararunt, audiverant and audierant, 
were in use at the same time. 


VI. 


Of the results of the foregoing investigations with regard to the treat- 
ment of the Homeric text. 


1. We may, in the first place, admit as correct the list of di 
words in Homer which Heyne has given in an Excursus on the- Iliad, 
book T. (vol. vii. pp. 708.—772.) leaving it to future research to ascertain 
whether one or two words may not yet be added to that catalogue ; and, 
this done, we may, 

a. in the treatment of the text, prefer those readings which are con- 
formable to the use of the digamma, since it is more probable that 
this letter might have been dropped by grammarians and transcri- 
bers ignorant of its claims, than that the poet should, without metr- 
cal necessity, abandon it. . , 

b. If the digamma cannot recover its right by critical aid without ap- 
pealing to conjec’ure, then the place should be left undisturbed, since 
it is doubtful whether it has been corrupted by the alterations of 
grammarians, or rejects the digamma in obedience to the will of the 
poet. It is only in this way that, without giving up the doctrine of 
the digainma, the Homeric text can be preserved from perpetual and . 
flagrant violations. 

%. With greater confidence may we, before digammated words, throw 
away the paragogic v, write of instead of ody, and dismiss those particles, 
which have been inserted instead of the Seamma, evidently from igno- 
rance, to fill up the verse. Thus ivéev dp’ olvtZovro tor %vbew ForviZovro, Il. 
H. 472. benérav lodpopoy for bxxére Feodpopov, Il. O. 209. perd tr’ ROea Kat ve- 
poy for pera rfGea, Il. Z. 511, &c. &c. Here alsoit is left to future observa- 
tion to deterinine how far, through these and similar safe alterations, the pas- 
sages apparently opposed to the digamma may be diminished in number, 
and the list of words. which in Homer's usage retained the digamma, be aug- 
mented. Ix 


1. In order not to curtail or disconnect the history of the digamma, and 
at the same time for the sake of giving yet more support to the doctzines al- 
ready propounded, we shall add what is to be said as to this letter in the 
middle of words,—a subject belonging rather to the dialect than to the ver- 
stfication of Homer. 

2. Inthe Latin tongue we perceive it joined to consonants in comburo 
from con-uro ; sylva from dn, or the old 6\F_; cervus from xépaos, AXol. 
xépcos, Old xéperos (kerevus, kervus, cervus, “the horned animal” volvo 
from redéfw, FéAFw ; salous from odros; arva from dpdé¥w, as vivo from Ble- 
Fw ; curvus from yipos, which must have been yépros. In Greek we find, 
in Suidas, dspBrorip, i. e. deptcorio, from delow. and ddBdynoy, i. e. dAFdyvoy, 

a vessel in which the odA\a: (of which the true form thus appears to have 
been ddrac) were deposited ; we find also érifdas, i. e. ént dacrf, according to 
the Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. iv. 249. and o:Bd4r, there quoted; JtpBos from 
fJw inthe Etym. Magn. Add toxos, &ptoges. “Whe sound is retained in 
yap fobs, peonpBoln. To this class belongs also the WALKNOWN AVLTEO, pro 
F ly drré, in the Delian inscription. OW as Taos, cbrar, Yoqog, have COMB 
mM Floros, SAtat, yip¥os, so similar long vowels and Chphthongs appear tee 
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of similar origin _ a8 od\apés,_ dpo6w from _épéro, ripf, from rirw, reFpf. So 
byidos, xédtdov, aldak, ddrov, YSyw, Pixs, rrdw. 

3. The digamma stands also between vowels : avarus, daros (draros) 
dros; Achtvi, *AyaFol; evum, alrdév ; avernus, dropvos ; Argivi, ApyetFor ; 
bos bovis, Bérs Boréds ; Davus, Aarés, according to Priscian; Blos compare 
vivus ; Bidw, vivo ; clavis, wdats; divus, dios ; levis detos (AéFws) ; Lavo, 
Nobw (Adew) ; Marors, Mars, pdrw; novus, vévos ; TIF Q, bibo; rirus, poros; 
probus, xpts, /Eol. xparés. Add rariés Aarés ( Villois. Froleg. Hom. il. p. 
tv.) ; ddeeov Aleman (cai yetpa nip re ddeioy Priscian, p. 547.); E AOIOIZ 
in the Klean inscription, AIrI on the Glympic helmet, and ZITEYEY<I, 
i.e. SITE EYXI, in the Sigean inscription. 

4. 'To this head belong in Hesychius AlBerés, derés, (TMepyator ).—’ ABnddva, 
‘andéva.—’ AxpoPdoGat, traxotery,—”EBasoy, Eagoy, (Lupaxotoror), thus ééw, érdw, 
{34w, compare what Gregor. Corinth. quotes as Doric rd ga eta, rd sacor 
siacov. AafBenss, dadé6s, (Adxwves),—OaBaxév, Baxdy, thus Garaxév, PaBaxéy, Baa- 
x6v, @axév.— From the Pamphylian dialect, in Eustath. ad Hom. Od. p. 1654. 
¢dBos, BaBédr0s dpodBw, or, since ov arises frum the change of the digamma, 
more properly ép68w.—To this head appertains also what Priscian says 
p. 547. and more fully at p. 710, viz. that the Aolians placed the digamma 
between two vowels; “this is proved,’’ he says, “ by very ancient inscrip- 
tions, written in the oldest characters, which I have seen on many tripods.” 
He cites, p. 547. Anpogdewy, which, at p. 710. he calls Anpopérwy, and, at 
p. 547, Aaroxdswy, which, at p. 710, becomes AaoxéFwv. Anpoddrwy, AaFo- 
edvwy are right; the other forms in-éwy must have arisen, alter the neglect 
of the digamma, from the contraction of -dwy to -wy, and the insertion of o. 

From all this it seems already clear that, in the old language, the digam- 
ma appeared very commonly in words between the open vowels. 

5. It has already been stated that, before a vowel, the digamma often pase- 
ed into u, in Greek into v. Priscian quotes from Latin the nune mare 
nunc siliie of Horace, and the zonam solitit diu ligatam of Catullus. As 
aves gives auceps and augur, faveo, fautcr, and lavo, lautus, so from dtu, 
i. e. d¥fw, came avio, and with the insertion of d, avdio, audio, from yalu, 
i. e. yaslw, came gavio (hence gavisus), and gaudeo, gaudium. The 
Etym. Mag. has olic atws, 4 hés ; Hesychius has atus, fyépa; Eusta- 
thius, p. 548, has avpnxros for dppnxros from dFpnxroc infractus ; and Flera- 
cleides has, as Holic, davdbs, dadés (Spartan daBedéss), so that it was davéés, 
daBerbs, davdéds, dadés. Observe also latyev, Idyev, (in German jauchen, 

jauchzen). x 


Of the digamma in the middle of words in Homer. 


1. The digamma appears connected with a consonant, in Homer, in pép- 
Brero, péyBrwxe, nappéuBruxe. This verb was pérhw péBdw, as, in Hesy- 
chius, we find BéBdew* péddecv (or, as it should be written, pédccv.) Thus 
pévropat, pepeBdero, péxBdero, and so forth. Sowemay explain dddnv, dddnxé- 
res, Eddctoev, broddctoavres, as having been dérnyv, dd¥nxdrns, Wveosv, brodvel- 
eavres, compared with Joos, dzpépos, Appnxros, from Toros, apropos, dFpnkros, 
compared also with duellum, which was dvellum, dbellum, and hence bel- 
lum (perhaps connected with $veAda), as Duillius, Duellius, were called 
likewise Billius, Bellius. ~Adrny is found also as dény, without the digam- 
ma; and thus it augments the list of words, which retain, or drop this let- 
ter ascording to the demands of metre. __ 

2. We may conclude, from preceding remarks, that the digamma appear- 
ed also between open vowels, in Homeric Greek. ‘Atu, dtccw, Xe, edt, 
"Aphiov, &c. since they are never found contracted Nn aia, grea, ats, RNs, 
‘Apjor, were evidently pronounced Attu, Aiccw, br15, Enis,” Aghtrov, BS ae 

uv, dipyos, &c. were drixwy, &¥epyos, &c. Thus likewise Sataxts, Rae 
£tacov, AvcOdov, dret (alct), drcldw, dvcipw, avéctios (not Avkotig), RNAS 
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Sndos, ddoFd, (Awd), AFOANHs, aFo., (GAE), Avop, dveprip, droc (aves), dtadky, 
(atadéos) derh (dirh), derpi (airy) German athmen, yepatés (yepasts) oF 
ypurés German grau, ancienily grav, da¥ip, ddew (dalw), dfrcos Exavbs, tpe- 
Falvw (xpatatw), from KPA, KPAQ, KPAFQ2 German, kraft, r\ards (Daas), 
Adreyt, Aaréorns, AéFwy (German Leu, anciently Lev, whence Lowe), dros 
(ods) gen. drares (otaros), driv, rvétw (rvelw), parsvvds (paervds), yére, xet 
Fw, xeéfos, together with all substantives and verbs of the same kind ha 

a vowel before the final vowel. Incase of contraction the digamma disap- 
pears, thus "Arpeldaro, ’Arpeldao, Arpetdew, 


Rg 
3. The Homeric language is full of traces of the digamma changed into | 


v. It appears in the termination eus, as BaotAcbs, "Odvoceds, *Arpeds, *Axf- 
Acds, Tudsés, words of which the roots are seen more clearly in the Latin 
forms Ulysses, Achilles, and are perfectly revealed in the forms AXLE, 
TVTE, ATPE, on old Italian werks of art. But like Bao:dérs, 80 must 
there have been Baot\jFos, Baoihévw (Baorresw), Bacrdntls, (reps BactAntios, 
Il. Z. 193.) Baoidpreos (yévos Bacdgiov), Od. 0. 401. ‘The digamma remain- 
ed in the vocative Baor\et, not to leave the root open and ending in the feeble 
«, and in the dat. plur. Bac:Asdor, combined with o, as in the nominative sin- | 
ular. 

4. In like manner, the digamma remained in future and aorist tenses, sup- 
ported by oc, though it disappeared where it stood unsupported between 
vowels; since éurveéon, IT. 159, Sc. Osdccas, LI. ¥. 623. BevcecOa:, I. A. 
7400. xdatoopa, Jl. X. 87. Kratos, Od. 2. 292. xdevocoOar, Od. M. 25. 
xeavep, Il. E. 138. demonstrate that their verbs, Séw, «dw, mvéw, yodw, were 
once Fw, kdFw, rvérw, yodrw, (German graben); and, further, the parts 
and derivatives of d)cclvw, xdw, xréw, féw, yéw, a8 ddedacOat, xaBpa, «durés, 
purds, xurdés, point to daérw, xd7w, xAérw, (properly to make a noise, so the 
German kiefien, applied to dogs—as the German gaffen, Eng. gape, may 
be compared with ydrw (ydw, yal), &e. | 


_ —__ 


5. In some verbs, the digamma is either retained or dropped in the pre- 
sent, as déw or dedw, or is not at all thrown away, as Baowdedw, lepevw. In 
some the o is suppressed instead of it, as yetw, (not yetow), Ud. B. 222. 
and so xstov), Od. B. 544. yevdyrwy, Od. A. 214. yedar, year, &e. 

6. In the aorist of dAzeivw from ddérw, the digamma not only suppresses, 
G\eva, ddevat, adevacPar, Kc. but it is also lost itself, asin @d\éacGar, iL N. 436, 
and so ddéacQe, d\fatro, in other places, which were undoubtedly ddéracGar, 
@\ératro, Exactly in the same manner we find etxndog and the common 
exndos, ebadey instead of Eadev, abiayos, aicradéfos, and the strange form adége- 
gay, which may he explained drépveuv, viz. Fépvcav with the intensive a pre- 
fixed. From all this, and the preceding remarks, it seems evident that the | 
diphthongs ad, ed, arose from the attenuation of dr and ér. 


XI. 
History of the digamma in Homeric criticiem, 


1. Bentley was the first who clearly recognised the traces of the digam- 
ma in the Homeric poems, and the necessity of attending to it in the treat- 
ment of the Homeric text. On the margin of Stephanus’s edition of Ho- 
mer in Poet. principp. Her. he marked the lections of several manuscri 
prefixed the digamma to the proper words, and endeavored to alter the ad- 
verse passages according to {ts demands, often improving on himself, as he 
proceeded, and amassing or examining a great variety of matter. From 

- these notes he drew up a full and elaborate treatise, in which he 
through the digammated words in alphabetical order, and overthrowe all ag 
parent objections to his doctrine. ‘The notes alluded to (called Une coder 
Sentleianus) were sent to Heyne, but nor the treatize, and hoa tbe Oe 
persed observations, and somewhat crude views of he great entias bawe © 
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come known, but the larger work remains, still unpublished, in the Library 
of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, where it was shown to me, in manuscript, 
together with the above-mentioned codex, in the year 1815. 

2. After the labours of Dawes,! and of Payne Knight? on the subject 
of the digamma, this letter found in Heyne3 an eminent protector, wna, 
after his fashion, give many useful hints, but wavered in his observations, 
and brought the question to no decision. Both on this account, and be- 
cause, following the example of his predecessors, he was too prone to change, 
or to throw suspicion on every passage that seemed to uppose the digamma, 
and thus to mangle the works of Homer, he gave ample grounds for con- 
tradiction and even censure. Soon after the outbreaking of this literary 
war Hermann§ took the tield, dividing the truth from error with singular 
sagacity, and endeavoring with great pains to destroy the arguinents against 
the reception of the digamma into the Homeric poems, but, at the same 
time, to prescribe proper limits to its use in Homericcriticism. ‘I'he neg- 
lect of the digamma, in solitary instances, he admittedas a proof of the 
later origin of those passages, in which such instances occurred. The 
doctrine immediately acquired fresh partisans in Germany, as, for example, 
Buttmann in his Greek Grammar, and Bueckh.¢ Recently, a new oppo- 
nent to the digainma has appeared in the person of Spitzner, who, howe- 
ver, without combating the other proofs of its existence, rests his hostility to 
the letter on this single circumstance—that hiatus cannot be, by its aid, en- 
tirely mores from the poetry of Homer; expellas furcd, tamen usque re- 
currit. 
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APPENDIX—B. 
[OF THE APOSTROPHE. — 


No general rule can be given respecting the use of the Apostrophe 
in the Greek prose writers. The Attic writers used it more than the 
lonic, and the later Attic more frequently than the old, all of them 
chiefly in the monosyllabic particles 62, y2, ré, in the adverbs xore, rére, &c. 
in @\Aa, adrixa, &c. and always in the prepositions which end with a or 0; 
more rarely in other words. The following remarks may be of service to 
the student: 

1. It depends in some measure upon the sense of a passage whether the 
Apostrophe is to be used or not: if the sense require that any pause, how- ‘ 
ever short, should he made after a word ending in a short vowel and pre- 
ceding another which begins with a vowel, the first vowel is not dropped, a8 
airixa, Epn, sion. a 

2, A short vowel is not cut off before another, when such elision would 
injure the harmony of the sentence ; nor when a particle is emphatic. 

3. The particle dpa is Apostrophised before of and ody, but not before 


1. In the Misc. Critica. ) 

2. In his Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet, and his edition of ‘the 
Homeric poems. 

3. In his ed. of the Iliad, and, particularly, the three Excursus at IL 
T. 334. vol. vii. pp. 708—772. 

‘4, See the review of his Homer in the Allg. Lit. 1808. p. 285. 

5. In areview of Heyne’s Homer in the Leips. Lat. WR. July. ; 

6. See Boeckh on the versification of Pindar, Berlin QW , and nhs 
edition of Pindar, de metrie Pindaricis, cap. xvii. 


| 
other wortls. If a particle closely adheres in sense to a preceding word, it (, 
does not generally suffer Apostrophe. ~ 
4. The Apostrophe is very frequent in Demosthenes, whose orations 
were written to be spoken, and a leading feature of whose style is rapidity. 
Upon the whole it seems reasonable to say, respecting the prose writers, 
that, within certain limits, they used or neglected the Apostrophe as they 
judged it most conducive to harmony.] 
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APPENDIX—C. 
[OF CONTRACTIONS. 


1. GENERAL RULES. 


1. The long vowels and w absorb all the rest of the simple vowels. 
2. a absorbs all the vowels following it, except o and w. 
3. ¢ unitesin the diphthong et, or the long vowel », with all vowels fol- 
lowing it except o and w. 
4, «and v absorb all vowels following, and are contracted into one sylla- 
ble with a vowel preceding. « is generally subscribed under a, s, , and 
unites in one syllable with eand 0, as xépai, xépy; dpei, Spee: dis, ols. When 
«makes a diphthong with a vowel, and this is to be contracted with another |! 
vowel, the two other vowcls are to be contracted according to the preceding |' 
rules, and the ¢ is either subscribed when from the contraction arises along |? 
@,, w, as roared, Txt; Tipdorpe, Tempe; Tipdet, TipG 5 OF, if this is not the My 
Case, it is omitted, as xovosery, ypvoody, ‘ 

5. 0 coalesces with all vowels, preceding or following, in the diphthong 
ov, or, if an ¢ be under, in a, or the long vowel w. 


2. THE MORE ACCURATE DISTINCTIONS OF THESE GENERAL RULES. 


Aa becomes a, but the accusative plural of vais is yas, not vaas: so also 
ras ypais. 

Ae become a, as, yeAdere, yehdre; tyédae, tyéda. 

Ast becomes, a, as ycddets, yedds; dsldw, ddw. 

Ao, Aov, Aw, becoitie w, a8 Budover, Bower; bedw, 590 

Aot becomes q, as dpdor, dp6. 

An becomes a, as yeAdnre, yedars; but ap becomes ¢. 

Ea becomes a@ if a vowel or p precede, as, Iepacéa, Tetpacd; dpyepée, 
dyvpa; but when a consonant precedes, ca becomes §, as dAnOéa, ddnOR. Yet 
im contracted Nouns of the second declension, sa becomes 4, as derée, 
dord. 

Eat becomes p, as riérreai, rémrp, and eas, ets, a8 dAnBéas, ddnGeis. 

Ee becomes e, as dAnGées, adnOcis; but yin Nouns, if no consonant fol 
lows ez, a8 dAnOie, cn O7. 

Eo and Eov, in Attic make ov, as prAfoy, grdodv. In Ionic and Doric sy, 
as w\ctves for xAéoves: ysldevs for yeidsus. 

Eo. becomes ot, as rotfor, rotot. ) 

Ew becomes w, a8 Herpacéws, Mecpatais, but only when a vowel ; 
thus they do not say BaoAds for BactAéws. In diseyllabic Verbs, however, 
which become monosyllabic by contraction, sw, &7, 0, sov, are not con 
but only ee and est. ; 

I, preceded by another vowel, suffers onk the proper contraction, as 
dp si, opse ; aiddi, aldot. \n a long andy w, Wis sulbectioed, wn vigah, | 
«ab 
Oe and Ow become w, 2c Bods, Bods xguedu, xpeed. On tien \wecsnnen 
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@, yet only in Ionic and Doric. Observe, however, that Oa becomes ev 
in Béas, Bois, psl{ovas, pelfovs; and also that, in adjectives, the termination 
ea is contracted into a, and oy into ». 

Oc anu Oo become ov, as wrepéscca, xrepotcsa; mpdorros, xpotsres ; and in 
compusition xpotrpeypey for xpoérpsyev; xaxodpyos for xaxéspyos. But observe 
that d6pdos, dyrigoos, and other words compouncied with foes, do not fall un- 
der this rule: and that in words compounded of $y08, when v is omitted, os 
remains unchanged, as byosOvfs; if o follows it is contracted into w, as 
bpwpddtos from bpoopé¢gios. 

Oc: and Ox become ot, as cdvor, xaxdvor, for si voor, eaxévoor; and dydois, 
dnroz, for dnAdes, dndrée. In words compounded with sdys, however, oss 
remains unchanged, as povosd4s; and in the present infinitive, and in ad- 
jectives in oss, oc: becomes ov, as dnAdecv, Sndodv ; wAaKébsrs, eraxods. 

Oy becomes o:, in the second and third persons present subjunctive 
where y has the subscript «, as dnAép, dydoz; otherwise w, as dndénrov, nO - - 


Tey. . 

Yu is not contracted if these vowels are in two syllables, as Bérpvi. In 
those cases where v seems to coalesce with a vowel following, it may be sup- 
posed to have taken the power of a consonant like our V. 


3. PECULLAR DIALECT FORMS, 


Frequently, (especially in Attic,) a word that ends with a diphthong or 
a vowel, is contracted into one with the following word that begins with a 
vowel or diphthong. If an«be among these vowels, it is subscribed: but 
more properly it is only subscribed when it is the lag} of the two contracted 
vowels. The rules are the same as those preceding: only a few particular 
ones occur. 

A with a, as rdécxa for ra ddica, but only when the second 4 is short ; thus, 
not rd6Xa but ri d6Aa. 

Ac with a, a8 xdwd for xa? dxé; xdvy for xatdy. (The « rejected, and es 
contracted.) . 

A with «, as rdyd for r@ éud. 

Ac with ¢, a8 cays for xa} by, xdre for wat Ere. 

As with s, a8 «dra for «ai slra (« rejected, crasis of a and ¢, contraction of 
« and the latter «.) | ; 

Ac with §, a8 x} for cal §: Ac with 0, a8 yea for nal 8ca. The xy arises 
from «on account of the rough breathing of the following vowel. 

I with 0, as x@yvoy for xai olvov; yp for xa? of. 

O with 2, as ¢vip for  dvjp : O. with a, as dvdpes for of dvdpes. 

O with ¢, as ddp6s5 for 5 dués3 robpdy for ro euév. 

O with ot, as vos for  ofves. ; 

Ox with ¢, a8 podyxdpov, for por eyxdprov; O with «, a8 Oolpdriey for rd 
ludreov. Observe, however, that the 0, ov, and w, of the article often unite 
with the simple vowel of the following word, and become a long; as $ 
Erepos, Contr. &repos; 1d Erepov, contr. Odrepov; rod érépov, contr. Gartpow-; 
r@ Erigp, contr. Oarfpw. (In Doric, &rspos was put for the simple 3 
thus also rdya8od for red ayaSod ; rdvdpds for rod dvdpds; rdvdpt for rp 
&e. 


y ov is written separately, but pronounced as one syilable- also © ov; as 


ob. 
a with ot, as 2ydda for dyad olga. 
Q with ¢, a8, rotrypéppare for r§ excypdppare.] 
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APPENDIX.—D 
ACCENTS.1 
The Acuée is used on the last syllable, the penultima, or the antepenul- 
tima. 


1. Accents were first marked by Aristophanes, a Grammarian of By- 
zantium, who lived about 200 years before the Christian era. He proba- 
bly first reduced them to a practical system, because some marks must have 
been necessarv in teaching the languaye to foreigners, as they are used in 
teaching English. 

For the proper modulation of speech, it is necessary that one syllable in 
every word should be distinguished by a tone, or an elevation of the voice. 
On this syllable the Accent is marked in the Greek language. This ele- 
vation does not lengthen the time of that syllable ; so that Accent and Quan- 
tity are considered by the best critics as perfectly distinct, but by no means 
inconsistent with cach other. That it is possible to observe both Accent 
and Quantity is proved by the practice of the modern Greeks, who may be 
supposed to have retained, in some degree, the pronunciation of their an- 
cestors. Thus in rvwropévgy they lengt.en the first and last syllable, and 
elevate the tone of the penultima. ; 

In our language the distinction between Accent and Quantity is obvious. 
The Accent falls on the antepenultima equally in the words fiberty and 
Kibrary, yet in the former the tone only is elevated, in the latter the syllable 
is also lengthened. The same difference will appear in bdronand bdcon, in, 
lével and léver, in Reading, the name of a place, in which these observa- 
tions are written, and the participle redding. 

The Welsh language affords many examples of the difference between 
Accent and Quantity, as dzolch, thanks. 

It has been thought by many that the French have no Accent : but in 
the natural articulation of words this is impossible. Their syllabic em- 
phasis is indeed in general not strongly expressed ; but a person conversant 
in their language will discover a distinctive elevation, particularly in public 
speaking. This isin many cases arbitrary : thus the word cruel, in ex- 

ressing sorrow and affection, will-on the French stage be pronounced criel: 
in expressing indignation and horror, crué/. But the general rule is, that 
in words ending in e mute the Accent ison the penult; as formidable, 
rivage: im uther words on the last syllable, as hauteiir, verti. 

On one of the three last syllables of a word the Accent naturally falls. 
Hence no ancient language, except the Etruscan, carried it farther back 
than the antepenultima. The modern Greeks sometimes remove it to the 
fourth syllable ; and the Italians still farther. In English it is likewise car- 
ried to the pre-antepenultima, but in that case a second Accent appears 
to be laid on the alternate syllable, as detérmindtion, unpréfitdble. In poe- 

the metre will confirm this remark. 

That variation existed in the different States of Greece, which is now 
observed in the different parts of Britain. The ®olians adopted a baryton 

ronunciation thrcwing the Accent back, saying Fyw for éyad, $fos for Sess. 

n this they were consistently followed by the Latin dialect. But some 
words in the latter language changed their Accent : thus inthe Voc. Va- 
Jeri, the Accent was anciently on the antepenultima, and was afterwards 

advanced to the penultima. In English a contrary effect has heen 
produced : thus accéptable is now acceptable ; corrwptible, chrruptihle , 
advertisements, advértisements; &c. \n Weer the Accent is veer 
thrown farther back than the penultima, end is tarely Yoced on the lag 
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The Grave is used on the last syllable only ; but when that syllable is 
the last of a sentence, or followed by an enclitic,' the Acute is used. 

The Circum/flex is used on the last or the penultima.2 

The Acute and the Grave are put on long and short syllables ; the Cir- 
cumflex on syllables long by nature,3 and never on the penultima, unless 
the last syllable is short. 4 

No word has more than one Accent, unless an Enclitic follows. 

Encliticss throw their Accent on the preceding word, as dvOpuxts dort, 
cipd tort. 6 

‘Ten words are without Accents, called Atonics : &, 4, ol, al, el sls, év, é, 
(or éx,) ob (ode or oby,) ds.7 


syllable. In Scotland the Accent is oxyton, in imitation of that of France, 
probably on account of the close connexion which formerly subsisted be- 
tween the two countries. 

1. The Grave is said to be the privation of the Acute, and to be under- 
stood on all syllables on which that is not placed. The Acute with the ris- 
ing inflection has been, by a musical term, called the Arsis, the Grave with 
the falling inflection, the Thesis. 

But where it is expressed on the last syllable, the Grave has the force of 
the Acute marking an oxyton. Indeed no substantial reason is given for 
the use of both Accents. Perhaps it may be said that the grave is used to 
show that the voice, after the elevation, must fall to meet the common, or 
what Aristotle calls the middle, tone of the next word; but that the Acute 
is preserved at the end of the sentence, where the change is necessary ; 
that the interrogative ris always requires an elevation of voice ; and that an 
Enclitic, becoming a part of the word, generally reduces the Accent to the 
rules of the Acute. 

In French the Grave Accent,—when it is not used for distinction, as 4 

to, from a, has, and ow, where, from ou, or,—makes the syllable long an 
broad, and has the force of the Circumflex : the sound is the same in prés 
and pré‘, in excés and forét. 
' 9% The Circum/fiex is said to raise and depress the tone on the same syl- 
fable, which must be long, and therefore consist of two short ; thus edpa is 
equivalent to sédua. But this double office of the same letter it is not easy 
to discriminate in speaking. 

3. A syllable long by nature, is that which contains a long vowel or a 
diphthong, as ipa, oxovdaios. Some few syllables with a doubtful vowel 
are circumflexed, us paddov xpdypa, apiyos, dios, xipa, &c. but they are con- 
tractions. 

4. In Diphthongs, the Accents and Breathings are put on the last vow- 
el, as abrovs ; except in improper diphthongs, &cdns for dns. 

_ §. An Enclitic inclines on the preceding word, with which it is joined 
and blended. 

6. So in Latin, que, ne, ve. But the Accent, which in virum is placed 
on the first syllable, is brought forward to the second in ririmque. 

We may carry the analogy of Enclitics to English. When we say, 
Give me that book, we pronounce me as a part of the word give. For 
the boy is tall, we say the. boy's tall ; thus is becomes a perfect Enclitic, 
This is frequent in French, donnez le moi, je me léve, est-ce lut ; and par- 
ticularly in parlé-je, where the last syllable of parle must be accented he- 
fore the Enclitic. In Italian and Spanish the Enclitic is joined, as dammit, 
deme, give me. ‘ 

7. These may be called Proclitics, ag they cline The Accent on, Yon 
ollowing word. Thus in English the Article the 1s prongonca’d. ahs 
sif it made part of the following word. ‘Im poetty is cumlesnea 


RULES OF ACCENTS. 


Monosyllables, if not contracted, are acuted, as 85, ro3¢, xslp.! 
Monosyllables of the Third Declension accent the last syllable of the Ge 
nitives and Datives, but the penultima of other Cases, as S. yelp, yespis, 
sip, ysipz. D. ysips, yepoiv. P. xeipss, ystodv, xepol, yeipas.3 
‘ Dix ioables, Xf the first is long and "the last short, circumflex the for- 
mer, as potea ;* in other cases, they acute the former, as potegs, Atyes. 
Abyov. 
) Weoiyeyllables, if the last syllable is short, acute the antepenultima, ss 
&v€pwxos; if long, the penultima, as avOpizov. 4 


Exceptions with the last syllable short : 


1. Participles Perfect Passive, as reruppévos. 
2. Verbals.in cos and soy, as yparréos, yparrfoy. 
3. The increasing Cases of Oxytons, as Aaprds, Aaprddos ; reels, reste 


res. 
4. Many derivatives, as xatdloy, dvavr{fos. 


as Abore th’ Aonian mount. When these Atonics are at the end of the 
sentence, or following the word to which they are naturally 

they recover their accent, a8 Zyovres cxfpp’ dvébav pdoyds 0d. Pind. cacay Ef, 
Theocr. Seds Ss, Hom. When they precede an Enclitic, they are accented, 
as cf ps. 

1. "The following appear to be excepted al, viv, ody, Us, Spits, pds, ypads, vats, 
eds, wdc, xais, xvp ; but many of them are probably contractions ; thus sy, 
from vévy, ody from foy, xas from xdas, xdvs or xdvrs. Indeed the circumflex 
always leads to the suspicion of some contraction. 

2. Except Participles, and ris interrogative, with dfdwv, dpduv, Séus, 
apdruv, Adwy, xaiduy ; rdvrowv, xlvrwy, xiot; Tpdwv, orev; Grow, Srev. 

3. Elxsp, rolyuv, Sore, &c. are considered as two words, the latter of which 
is an Enclitic ; they cannot, therefore, be circumfiexed. 

Nouns in §, increasing long, acute the penult, as Sdpak, xhpvk, got ; if 
they increase short, they circumflex it, as adda, dumdck, xidaé. 

4 From these rules are to be excepted Oxytons, such as generally words 
in evs, ns, @ and ws, whose Gen. ends in o¢ pure, a8 Bactdeds, ddnGds, &c. 
Adjectives in ios, Sos, dos, pos, eros, as dyaGds, xadds, &c. Participles 
Perf. 2d Aor. and 2d Fut. Active, and Aorists Passive; Prepositions; and 
others, which will be learnt by use. 

In Latin polysyllables, the Accent depends on the penultima. If that 
is long, the Accent is placed upon it, as amicus: if short, upon the an- 
tepenultima, as animus. In Dissyllables the Accent is on the first sylla- 

\ible. Hence may be deduced another proof of the difference between Ac- 

‘cent and Quantity. In Latin the Accent falls on the first syllable of dans- 

- mus and of fbi, but that syllable is not lengthened in pronunciation. The 

Accent falls on the first syllable in cérmina ; but if an Enclitic follows, as 

-carminaque, the Accent, which is inadmissible on the pre-antepenultima, 

must, be laid on a syllable which cannot be pronounced ‘ong: 

: Inreading Greek the general practice of this country follows the Latin 

rules of Accent. In words of two, and of three, short syllables, the differ- 

ence of the French and English pronunciation is striking. ‘The former 

makes Iambs and Anapests, the Wet pate and Desky ax Une French 
ay fugis, fugimis: the English figis, fugimus. \n twang lnskanee 
are ¢ ental faulty : thus we shorten the long is vn FGots, tos Ehak 

of favus : they lengthen the short is in dre, the Genitive of 0. 
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a Compounds of PddAu, xedéw, xfv, if not with a Preposition, as dey 


$- : 

6. Compounds of rixrw, xreive, rpége, with a Noun, if they have an Ao- 
tive signification, a8 xpwroréxos, she who produces her first child ; %igou 
réves, he who kills with a sword ; pnrpexrévat, a matricide ; dAacrpéges, he 
who feeds the people. If they have a Passive signification, they foliow the 
gereral rule, a8 xowréroxos, the firet borin 31 &.jéxroves, he who ie killed with 
@ sword ; pyzpéxrovos, he who is killed by his mother ; Xabrpogos, he who iz 
fed by the people.s 

7. Compounds of Perfects Middle with nouns and Adjectives, as derpo- 
Asyos, olxovépos, raypdyos. . 

8. Many other Compounds retain the Accent, which they had in their 
simple state, as abrdyp:, obparé0crv, xarcixoy, ovvi\Oev. So Prepositions, pre- 
serving their final vowel in composition, 68 dxédos, ixoyes. 3 


1. So mpwroyévos and xpwréyovos, Bovyépos and Bobvopos, vavpdyes ang 


vabpayos. 


¥. ‘i'he difference of Accentuation serves also to mark the difference 
of signification, and has on some occasions given precision to the language, 
and even determined the ambiguous meaning of a law. Of this distinction 


a few instances may be given : 


Gywy, leading ; 
Gn Ges, traly ; 
Xa, other things ; 
&xXoos, unnavigable ; 
dga, then ; 
Slos, life 3 
Sidopey, we give ; 
8éxes, opinion ; 
elon, £0es ; 
§», he is in; 
Soy, an animal ; 

a, asight ; 
Stoy, running; 
toy, a violet ; 
xdAws, a cable; 
Ados, a Hone 
Astéan, a ar ; 
udyn, alone, 
udyrot, ten thousand ; 
vées, NEW ; 
gopos, a law; 

ws, yet; 

Marni I advise: 
xéynpes, laborious ; 
pbyyos, & COUTHE ; 

pos, shoulder ; 


dyoy, a contest. 
GAnOas, true, 
é\Aa, but. 
es simple, 

a, al) interrogation. 
Bids, a bow. 
did6psy, to give. 
dexds, a beam. 
elo?, they are. 
évi, in. 
é9v4, hostile things. 
Gwar, living. 
$62, a godess, 
Seay, of gods. - 
ly, going. 
xadiis, well, 
Aads, a people. 
Asvadh, white. 
pov), @ mansion. 
prolot, innumerable, 
yveds, @ field. 
buds, together. 
ze:0, persuasion. 
xovnpds, Wicked, 
rpoyds, a wheel. 
Gyds, cruel, 


The list might easily be extended, particularly in marking the difference 
between a proper and a common name, as Rdv6es, a river; favOds, yellows 
*Apyos, a man, or a city; dpyds, white, &c. 

In English the same difference may be observed; thus cénduct, préduce, 


Nouns; condisct, prodiice, Verbs, Jéb, the name of & m80 4 


word, &c. 


3. These exceptions have given oocosion to some Lo LANE 


{JOo, 0 CA, 
gh wegen B 
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. Exceptions with the last Syllable long. 


The Attic mode of keeping the Accent on the antepenultima in Mev&e- 
ws for MevA\aos, Aécws for AéFeos; or the Ionic genitive, as IyAniddew; or the 
Compounds of yéiws, a8 g:Aéyedus, can scarcely be called exceptions, as the 
twé fast syllables were in pronunciation contracted into one. 

A: and o¢ final are considered as short in Accentuation, as podeac, GvOpu- 
xo.t Except Optatives, as g:Ancas,3 rerégo: ; Infinitives of the Perfect in 
all Voices, of the Second Aorist Middle, and of the Present af Verbs in 
Ht 08 rervgévat, rerégOac; rérowévac; rueicba; lordvat.3 

The Genitive Plural of the First Decl. circumflexes the last Syllab, 
as povody ; 4 except Adjectives of the Ist Declension, whose Masculine 
is of the 2d, as Sytes, dyluv, dyla, dylov: with érncley, yrotyvey, and xpse- 


rev. 

Oxytons of the first and 2d Decl. circumflex the Genitives and Datives, 
as S. rep, ropiis, rept, repiy, reps. D. ripa, repatv. P. repal, repdy, repais, reps, 
ripal.6 ; 


use of Accents, as vague and arbitrary ; and to more to neglect them en- 
tirely. An attempt to reduce these apparent inconsistencies to a system 
may tend to rescue this branch of Greek Grammar from that objection. 

he most general cause of these exceptions is abbreviation, Thus the 
original form rurréycvae, on which the Accent is placed regularly, was shor- 
tened into rurréycy and rverévat, which retain the Accent on the same syl- 
lable. From rerugéysva: was formed rervgévat, from ruwépsva: ruxétvac, from 
werent reruppévos. 

erbals in coy were formed from déov; thus ypaxréoy was originally ypds- 
rey doy, necessary to write, whence probably was derived the Latin sert- 
bendum. Navridos may naturally be formed from vawréxsAos for vabrytandes. 
Hacdloy is abbreviated from wa:ddpcoy, or from xard(dcov, which is formed from 
wais, a8 alytdoy is from aif. Thus reavloxes and wacdloxos are probably 
formed from veavig and raid, with slexu. 

It is natural that the cases of a Noun or Participle and the persons of a 
Tense, should retain the Accent through every inflection ; thus from dap- 
was, ANapwddos, S&c. from runes, rvaévros, Sc. and from ruxd, rurotpey, rvred- 
pat, &c. So gsréoy, the neuter of gcdAéwy; 80 also xapSévos, from the original 
word wapOfy. 

The Compounds likewise cannot be said to form an exception, as the 
primitive words are not affected by the junction. On this principle man 
apparent anomalies may be explained ; thus 6\lyos is from Alyes, of which 
Mya is still extant ; and alsédos from alyowédos. 

This is a faint outline of the system : but an acute obeerver of the ety- 
mology and origin of the language will easily solve the difficulties of Ac- 
centuation on similar principles. .. 

1. The Diphthongs a: and o: are considered as short, for they were ge- 

' nerally pronounced at the end of words like «. Thus ai and o# are in Rus- 
sian pronounced 7. This pronunciation seems, in some instance, to have 
affected the quantity, as fcupat ginv, Hom. fens re xa¥ yfpacs, Hes. iptv piv 
Scot dotey, &c. But the best critics have suspected the genuineness of the 
readings, and proposed emendations. In the last passage 0cot may be rea/ 
as a monosyllable. 

2. Hence ¢rAjeat, 1. Aor. Opt. gidrfjea:. 1. Aor. Inf. giAneac, Imper. 


e. 
_ & Olxer cannot be thought an exception, as it is put for ofxy, of which it 
is the ancient form. 
4. Because it is a contraction from the original form yoveder. 
5. Mirnp and Svyérnp, when not syncopaied, accent Tne yenult. in erery 
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Vocatives Singular in ev and o: are circumflexed as Bae:)s3, aldo?. 
fa Pronouns are Oxytons, except obros, dxcivos, dsiva, and those in rspos, as 

repos. ! 

The /mperatives 262, cix?, chp, 182, and a62, are accented on the last, to 
be distinguished from the 2d. A. Ind. . 

The Prepositions placed after their Case throw back their Accent, as, 
Seot dwd. E:xcept dyad and dca to distinguish them from dya, the Vocative of 
&yag ; and from Ala, the Accusative of Asis or Als. 

Oxytons undeclined lose their Accents when the final vowel suffers eli- 
sion, as ddd’ dys, rap’ uot. Those that are declined throw an Acute on the 
penult. as x6\d° én, dsly’ ExaGoy. 

Contractions are circumflexed, if the former syllable to be contracted is 
acuted, as dog vods; giAfouer, gldActucv: otherwise they retain the acute as 
Ase PlA; orads, éords.2 


ENCLITICS. 


Pronouns, pov, pev, pot, pe; cov, 60, osu, aot, rot, o6; ob, of, &, piv, ope, 
CHty; oHws, ogter, opsas; tis, Tt, indefinite, in all cases and dialects, as. rev, 
TEV, TY. 

Verbs, siue and gnc in the Pres. Indic., except the 2d pers. sing 

Adverbs, xn, rov, rw, us, roOev, xors, except when used interrogatively. 

Conjunctions, ye, rs, xe, xev, Syv, vu, vuv, xep, pa, ror, and ds, after Accusae 
tives of motion, as olxoyds. 

Enclitics throw their Accent on the last syllable of the preceding word, 
if that word is acuted on the antepenult, or circumflexed on the.penult, as 
feoved tivos, 7ADs pot. 

' Enclitics lose their Accent after ‘words circumflexed on the last syllable, 
as dyangs ps; and after Oxytons, which then resume the Acute sccent, as 
dvhe rts. 

They preserve their Accent in the beginning of a clause, and when they 
are emphatical, or followed by another Enclitic. 

Enchitic Monosyllables lose their Accent after a word acuted on the pe- 
nultima, as Aéyes pou ; but Disayllables retain it, as Aéyos dors; else the ac- 
cent would be on the pre-antepenultima.3 

The Pronouns preserve their accent after Prepositions, and after ive, 
or }, as dca of. 

*Eeri accents its first syllable, if it begins a sentence, is emphatical, or 
follows d\n’, si, cat, ovx, Ws, OF rodr’, as ode Fert. 


case, except the Vocative : a case, which from its nature frequently throws 
back the Accent, as dvep, xdrep, oirep. 

1. Before ys they throw back their accent, as Eywye, porys. 

2. Except metals, as dpyépeos dpyupods ; with ddcdgedeos, ddchgudeds, Alveas 
Avoids, ropPspcos xopgupots, dorvixcos Horvixoi's. 

3. If several Enclitics follow each other, the last only is unaccented, as 
G rig rivd gnel por. 
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APPENDIX—E. ; 
[DIALECTS. i 
I. 


[J 


** The Greek language, like every modern one, was not, in ancient times, 
spoken and written in the same manner in all parts of Greece : but almost 
every place had its peculiaritics of dialect, with respect to the use of 
single letters, and of single words, forms of words, inflections and ex- 
pressions. Of these dialects there are four principal ones, the ole, the 

ic, the Jonic, and the Aétic. Originally, however, there was but one 
common language,2 and this was the Doric; not indeed the Doric of later 
times, but a language spoken by the Dorians, from which were derived the 
£Eolic and lonic varieties, after the colonization of the coasts of Asia Mi- 
nor. It was not till the Greeks colonized Asia Minor, that their language 
began to assume both‘consistency and polish. The lonians were the fint 
who softened its asperities, and, by attention to euphony, laid aside, by de 
grees, the broadness and harshness which were retained by their olian 
neighbours on the one hand, and by the Dorians on the other. The rich 
soil of Ionia, and the harmonious temperature of its climate, combined 
with the more proximate causes of its vicinity to Lydia, and its ccmmercial 
prosperity, will account for this change of language. It was from theco | 
‘nies that the mother country first adopted any improvements in her own 

jalects.”” 


em a. av me’ ee rt 


- on ~~ «ais <2 ow 


II. 


‘It seems probable, that all the Greek colonists in Acia Minor spoke at 
first a common language. One of the most remarkable features in the 
change, which originated with the lonians, was the gradual disuse of the 
digamma. Tis letter the Dorians laid aside at a later period; the o- 
lians, on the ccntrary, always retained it; whence its appellation of Zolic. 
The first change which the inhabitants of Attica made, was to modify 
their old Doric to the more elegant dialect of their richer and more polished 
colonists; so that, if we recur tothe period of about 1000 years B. C., we 

‘ay conclude, that the language of Attica was nearly the same as that m 
which the lliad was composed. Subsequently, however, as the people of 


1. Matthie’s Greek Grammar, vol. i.§ 1. ef seqg. (Blomfield’s trans- 

lation. 

2. Out Omnium Grecarum uorbium et nationum origo referenda est ad 
'Thessaliam, Macedoniam, Epirum, et loca vicina, quoniam qui ea loca 
primis temporibus incolebant, et antea Mpacmo? vel Medasyor dicebantur, pri 
mum “E)Anves leguntur nominati fuisse ab Hellene, Leucalionis filio, qui, 
ut Deucalion, in Phthiotide, Thessalie regione, regnasse traditur ; et quo 
niam ‘E)Ads fuit urbe atque regio in Thessalié, cum nondum ulla alia in 
terrarum orbe nota esset ‘E\Ads: ita linguam antiquissimam et primitivam 
Grecorum, que proprie dicebatur ‘E\An»«), fuiase Thessalorum sive Mace- 
donum propriam, ab initio, si quidem cum lingua Grecorum, qualem in 
libris hodie exstantibus reperimus, Imprimis cum Atticd comparaveris, valde 
horriilam et incultam, et barbaram potius quam Grecam, reliquarum tamen 

Gracie dialectorum omnium fontem et orginem statuendam esse, non 
verisimile modo, sed pene certum est’? Sturziua de Diolecto M. ; 

eb Alexand, § 3. 


Attica embarked in a more extended commerce, the form of their dialect 
was materially altered, and many changes were introduced from foreign 
idioms.??. 

ITI. ; 


‘The AHOLIC DJALECT prevailed on the northern side of the Isth- 
mus of Corinth, (except in Megaris, Attica, and Doris) as well as in 
the £olic colonies in Asia Minor, and some northern islands of the AZgean 
Sea; and was chiefly cultivated by the lyric poets in Lesbos, as Alceus and 
Sappho: and in Beotia, by Corinna. It retained the most numerous 
traces of the ancient Greek : hence also the Latin coincides more with this 
than with the other Greek dialects. It is peculiarly distinguished by re- 
taining the old digamma, called, from this circumstance, the Holic digamma. 
Alceeus is considered as the model of this dialect.” 


IV. 


“The DORIC DIALECT, as being the language of men who were 
most of them originally mountaineers, was hard, rough, and broad, parti- 
cularly from the frequent use of a for n and w; as for instance, 4 Aaa, ray 
xopay, for  \n6n, rv xépdv: and from the use of two consonants where the 
other Greeks employed the double consonant; as, for instance, od for ¢, as 
perloderat, &e. The Doric tribe was the largest, and the nt of the 

test number of colonies. Hence the Doric dialect was spoken through- 
out the Peloponnesus, in the Dorica Tetrapolis, in the Doric colonics of 
Magna Grecia and Sicily, and in Doris in Asia Minor. © It is divided by 
the Grammarians into the old and new Doric dialects. In the old, the 
Comic writer Epicharmus, and Sophron, author of the Mimes, were the 
incipal writers. In the new, which approached nearer the softness of the 
" Jonic, Theocritus is the chief writer. Besides these, the first Pythagorean 
hilosopbers wrote Doric, fragments of whose works are still remaining ; 
for instance, Timeus, Archytas, (who is considered as the standard of this 
dialect ) and Archimedes. Pindar, Stesichorus, Simonides of Ceos, (who 
probably, however, used the Doric only when he was writing for Doric em- 
ployers,) and Bacchylides, used, in general, the Doric dialect, but softened 
it by an approximation to the others, and to the common one. Many in- 
stances of the dialect of the Laccdsmonians and Megarersians occur in 
Aristophanes. Besides these, the Doric dialect is found in decrees and 
treaties in the historians and orators, and in inscriptions. This dialect was 
spoken in its greatest purity by the Messenians.” 


v. 


“The IONIC DIALECT was the softest of all, on account of the 
frequent meeting of vowels and the deficiency of aspirates. It was spoken 
chiefly in the colonies of Asia Minor, and in the islands of the Archipelago. 
It was divided into old and new. In the former, Homer and Frestod 
wrote, and it was originally very little, if at all, different from the ancient 
Attic. ‘The new arose when the Jonians began to mix in commerce and 
send out colonies. The writers in this were Anacreon, Herodotus, and 
Hippocrates.1_ The principal residence of the [onic tribe, in the earliest 


1. “ The student is to attribute to Anacreon only the fragmenta whisk. 
were collected by F. Ursinus, and a few additional ones, ani nc tones 
ms which commonly go under his name, a few only exceper. 


Anacreon lived more than 100 years before Herodotus, tis Talect Narre 
bably different. With respect to Herodotus, itis to be doen, 
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times, was Attica. From this region they sent forth their colonies to the 
shores of Asia Minor. As these colonies began earlier than the mother 
country the march of cultivation and refinement, the terms, Jonia, Joni- 
ans, and Jonic, were used, by way of eminence, to denote their new settle- 
ments, themselves, and their dialect, and finally were exclusively appro- 
priated to them. The original Ionians at home were now called Attics, | 
Athenians ; and their country, laying aside its primitive name of Jonia, | 
took that of Aftica.’’1 ! 
| 


VI. 


“The ATTIC DIALECT underwent three changes. The old Attic 
was scarcely different from the Old Ionic, as Attica was the original coun- 
try of the Jonians ; and hence we find in Homer many forms of words, 
which were otherwise peculiar to the Attics, In this dialect Solon wrote 
his laws. Through the proximity of the original Holic and Doric in 
Bootia and Megaris, the frequent intercourse with the Dorians in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and with other Greeks and foreign nations, it was ually in- 
termixed with words which were not Jonian, and departed farther from the 
Ionic in many respects, and particularly in using the long a where the 
Ionians employed the n, after a vowel, or the letter j; in avoiding the cal- 
lision of several vowels in two different words, by contracting them into a 
diphthong, or long vowel; in preferring the consonants with an aspirate, 
whilst the Ionians used the tenues; &. Thus arose the middle Attic, 
in which Gorgias of Leontium was the first who wrote. The writers in 
this dialect are, besides the one just mentioned, Thucydides, the tragedians, 
Aristophanes, and others. The new Attic is dated from Demosthenes and 
schines, although Plato, Xenophon, Aristophanes, Lysias, and Isocrates, 
have many of its peculiarities. It differed chiefly from the foregoing, in 
preferring the softer forms ; for instance, the 2d Aor. ovA\Aeyets, dxadXayels, 
instead of the ancient Attic and Ionic, ovAA\cy Gels, dwaddayGels ; the double 
bb instead of the old pc, which the old Attic had in common with the Ionic, 

oric, and Holic; the double rr instead of the hissing oc. They said 
also, x\stpwy, yvageds, for xvebpwv, xvageds, and o¥y instead of the old gy.” 


VILa 


“Athens having attained an important political elevation, and exercis- 
ing a species of general government over Greece, hecame, at the same time, 
the centre of literary improvement, Greeks from all the tribes went to 
Athens for their education, and the Attic works became models in every 
department of Jiterature. The consequence was, that when Greece, soon 
after, under the Macedonian monarchy, assumed a political unity, the Attic 
dialect, having taken rank of the others, became the language of the court 
and of literature, in which the prose writers of all the tribes, and of what- 
ever region, henceforth almost exclusively wrote. The central point of this 
later Greek literature was established under the Ptolemies at Alexandria in 

gypt.” 


adopted the Tonic for his history, being himself a Dorian ; consequently he 
ia not always consistent in his usages, and yethaps is more Tonic than a 
real Ionian would have been. His dislect 1s certainly dificrent from thal, 
of Hippocrates.” Blomfield, Remarks on Matthies Gr. Gry. mati. 
I. In the age of Homer the Attica were still called \aown. | 
2, Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, p.2. (Everett's translalioa. 
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VIII. 


‘With the universality of the Attic dialect, began its degeneracy. 
Writers introduced peculiarities of their provincial dialects ; or in place of 
anomalies peculiar to the Athenians, or of phrases that seemed artificial, 
made use of the more regular or natural forms ; or instead of a simple 
phrase, which had become more or less obsolete, introduced a more popular 
derivative form, as vyyec0a for vetvy, to swim, and dporpigy for apoty, to 
plough. Against this, however, the Grammarians often pedantically and 
unreasonably struggled ; and, in their treatises, placed by the side of these 
offensive or inelegant modernisms the true forms froin the old Attic writers. 
Hence it became usual to understand by Aétic, only that which was found 
in the ancient classics, and to give to the common language of literature, 
formed in the manner indicated, the name of xovf, ‘ the vulgar,’ or &dnve- 
wh, ‘the Greek, i.e. ‘the vulgar Greek.’ This xowd édiddcxros, after all 
however, remained essentially Attic, and of course every common Greek 
grammar assumes the Attic dialect as its basis.” —_ 


IX. 


“ To the universality, however, of the Attic dialect, an exception was 
made in poetry. In this department the Attics remained the models only 
in one branch, the dramatic. For the other sorts of poetry, Homer and 
the other elder Ionic bards, who continued to be read in the schools, remain- 
ed the standard. The Doric dialect, however, even in later days, was not 
excluded from poetry ; on the contrary, it sustained itself in some of the 
subordinate branches of the art, particularly in the pastoral and humorous. 
When, however, the language that prevails in the lyrical portions of the 
drama, that is, in the chorusses and passionate speeches, is called Doric, it 
is to be remembered that the Doricism consists in little else than the pre- 
dominance of the long a, particularly in the place of », which was a fea- 
ture of the ancient language in general, and retained itself for its dignity 
m sublime poetry, while in common life it remained in use only among the 

orians.” , 


X.1 
The Macedonian dialect must be especially regarded among those 
which are, in various degrees, incorporated with the later Greek. e Ma- 


cedonians were allied to the Greeks, and numbered themselves with the 
Dorians. They introduced, as conquerors, the Greek cultivation and re- 
finement among the conquered barbarians. Here also the Greek was s 
ken and written, not, however, without some peculiarities of form which 
the Grammarians denominated Macedonian. As Egypt, and its capital ci- 
Alexandrix, became the principal seat of the later Greek culture, these 
orms were comprehended under the name of the Alerandrian dialect. The 
natives also of these conquered countries began to speak the Greek {oer 
vigew), and such an Asiatic Greek was denominated Adynnerjs. Hence 
the style of the writers of this class, with which were incorporated many 
forms not Greek, and many oriental turns of expression, was denominated 
Hellenistic. It need scarcely be observed, that this dialect is contained in 
the Jewish and Christian monuments of those times, especially in the Se 
tuagint and in the New Testament, whence it passed, more or less, into the 
works of the Fathers. New barbarisms of every kind were introduced 
during the middle ages, when Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, 


I. Patten’s translation of Buttmann’s account of the Greds Asda ly 
ded to Thiersch’s Greek Tables.) Note 12. 
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became the seat of the Greek empire and centre of literary cultivation 
Out of this arose the dialect of the Byzantine writers, and , the yet 
living language of the modern Greeks.” 


XI. 


“ As regards more particularly the Greek of the Scriptures, it must be ob- 
served, that the language of popular intercourse, in which the various dia- 
lects of the different Grecian tribes, heretofore separate, were more or less 
mingled together, and in which the Macedonian dialect was peculiarly pro 
minent, constitutes the basis of the diction employed by the Seventy, the 
writers of the Apocrypha, and thuse of the New ‘Testament. ‘The Egyp- 
tian Jews learned the Greek, first of all, by intercourse with those who 
spoke this language, and not from books ; for they had, in the time of our 

aviour, a decided aversion to Greek culture-and literature. "When 
appeared as authors, they did not adopt the style of writing employed by 
the learned, but made use of the popular dialect, which they had been ao 
customed to speak. The character of this dialect, however, can be only 
imperfectly known ; as the Septuagint, the New Testament, and some of the 
fathers of the Church, exhibit the only monuments of it, and these are not 


" altogether pure. Since, however, much which belonged to it was pecultar 
to 


the later Greek writings; so writers in the cocvd dtddexros, particu 

Polybius, Plutarch, Artemidorus, Appian, &c. and more especially the By- 
zantine historians, may be used as secondary sources. That this later dia- 
lect had peculiarities of itsown, in several provinces, is quite probable; as 
the ancient Grammarians, who have written upon the Alexandrian dis- 
lect, have asserted. Accordingly, some find Cilicisms in the writings of 
St. Paul ; though this hypothesis is rejected by recent critics as untenable 
and devoid of any firm support. The popular Greek dialect was also inter- 
mixed by the Jews with many idiomatic forms of expression from their na- 
tive tongue. Hence arose a Judaizing Greek dialect, which was in some 
degree unintelligible to the native Greeks, and became an object of their 
contempt.” Xu 


As respects the Latin language, which many have regarded in its origin 
as only another dialect of the Greek, it may be remarked that three differ- 
ent tongues combine to form it, viz. the Celtic, the Aolic Greek, and the 
Pelasgic. The basis of the Latin tongue appears to be the Celtic.s The 
folic Greek is supposed to have been introduced by some of the wander- 


- Ing remnants of the Molic tribes3 who had fought before plant and were 
e 


driven by storms on the coast of Italy when returning to their homes ; 
while the Pelasgic came in with that ancient race when they laid the foun- 
dation of the Etrurian commonwealth.4 Whatever the Greek and Latin 
possess in common with the Sanskrit (Sonskrito) language, appears to have 

n obtained through the medium of the Pelasgi; and it is remarkable 
that, as this ancient people made a permanent settlement in Italy, so the 
Latin presents far more traces than the Greek of affinity with the Sanskrit.s 


1. Winer'’s Grammar of the New Testament, by Stuart and Robinson. 
2. Oxford Classical Journal, vol. 8. p. 119. seqq. 

3. Mannert’s Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, vol. 9. p. 562. 

4. Lempriere’s Classical Dict. articles Hetruria, Italia, Pelasgi; An- 


thon’s edit, 1827. 
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5. Schlegel, ueher die Sprache wnd Weisheit der Wndier, 9.8.6. wg, 
Bopp’s Analytical Con eon of the Sansknt, Greek, Latin, end “Lease 


languages, (Biblical Repertory, vol. 2. p- 169 & #09) 
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* The opinion that the Greek and Latin owed their origin to the Sans- 
krit, and consequently that the last is of greater antiquity than the other 
two, was never, we believe, questioned till Mr. Stewart broached a direct] 
opposite doctrine in his last volume of the phiiosophy of the Human Mind. 
In this he has been supported, with much ingenuity and learning, by Profes- 
sor Dunbar, in his Enquiry into the Structure of the Greek and Latin Lan- 

ages.?_ In the Appendix to this work, he has endeavoured to establish 
the derivation of the Sanskrit from the Greek. Mr. Stewart supposes 
* that the conquests of Alexander in India, and the subsequent establish- 
ment of a Greek Colony in Bactria, diffused among the native inhabitants 
a knowledge of the Greek language, of which the Brahmins availed them- 
selves to invent their sacred dialect.’ It does not clearly appear, whether 
the opinion of Mr. Stewart and Professor Dunbar is, that this dialect was 
formed simply by adapting Greek terminations to the vernacular tongue, 
or by forming it entirely from the Greek. But, take whichever supposition 
we please, the opinion is equally groundless. ‘The object of the Brahmins 
was to invent a sacred dialect ; that is, a dialect not understood by the mass 
of the people. But if they merely combined Greek with the vernacular 
tongue, so as to make the terminations of the languages coincide, particu- 
larly the inflections of the verb, as is the case, the sacred language would, 
with very little trouble, be learnt by the people. If, on the other hand, the 
Brahmins formed the whole of their sacred dialect from the Greek, with 
perhaps some few alterations either in the vocabulary or in the gram- 
matical structure, it must have been understood by the Greek inhabitants 
of Bactria ; and, if Mr. Stewart is correct in his opinion, that the conquests 
of Alexander, and the Greek colonists had diffused among the native inha- 
bitants a knowledge of the Greek language, the sacred dialect must have 
been equally accessible to them. Mr, Stewart admits, ‘ that it must be as- 
certained from internal evidence which of the two | es was the pri- 
mitive and which the derivative ; and whether the mechanism of the Sans- 
krit affords any satisfactory evidence of its being manufactured by such a 
deliberate and systematic process as has been conjectured.’ 

Merely calling the attention of the reader to the absurdity of supposing, 
that any language ever was or could be formed by such a deliberate and sys- 
tematic process, we shall now examine the internal evidence adduced by 
Professor Dunbar, in support of the derivation of the Sanskrit from the 
Greek. The Professor maintains, that the Greek verbs of motion and ex- 
istence form the terminations of every verb in Sanskrit. The verbs of mo- 
tion and existence are undoubtedly very similar in thuse two languages, but 
which are the original, and which the derivative, is not proved. His strong- 
est evidence, however, is this: the Sanskrit augment, significative of past 
time, is borrowed from a Greek word, which, however, was not employed 
as an augment in the earlier periods of the Greek language ; therefore the 
Greek could not have been derived from the Sanskrit, but the latter must - 
have been derived from the Greek, at a time when the augment was used. | 
‘ The augment,’ he says, was ‘ just coming into use in Homer’s time, as he 
seldom uses it, unless when compelled by the nature of the verse.’ He gives 
several examples of the separate use of the essential verb, (from which the 
augment was afterwards formed, ) even when the language was carried to its 


1. Foreign Review, Number A. p. 5%. ; 

2. An inquiry into the Structure and Affinity of the Greek ond Latom, 

La es, &c. by George Dunbar, F. RS. B. and Profeseat of Grew 
én the University of Edinburgh. 
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highest state of perfection. This is a plausible mode of reasoning, but, in 
our opinion, not satisfactory, nor decisive of the question. The essential 
verbs are the same both in Sanskrit and Greek: at the remote period when 
the latter was derived from the former, it is highly probable that the primi- 
tive mode of using them separately was universal in the Sanscrit. As the 
Greok became polished and refined, the grammatical structure was chang- 
ed ; the casential verbs were shortened and cunverted into augments. The 
Brahmins, equally attentive to the improvement of the grammatical struc- 
ture of their language, would soon perceive that the change of these verbs 
into augments would tend to that improvement. In fact, we know, that n 
all languages there is a tendency to incorporate words, and to effect this in- 
corporation by the same processes as were adopted by the Grecks. Jn our 
own language, the word loved is, in fact, formed by the annexation of the 
eascntial verb, did, to the raical term. In this manner the past tense is 
formed in the Anglo-Saxon and our oldest English writers. The employ- 
ment of the essential verb did, separately, unmutilated, and placed before 
the radical term, does not, we believe, occur in Wickliffe: it was after 
wards introduced, but is now nearly laid asijle again, except where particu- 
lar emphasis is meant to be given. From these considerations we cannot 
lay much stress on Professor Dunbar’s argument, grounded on the employ- 
ment of the augment in the Sanskrit, and its unfrequent use in the Greek 
of Homer’s time. 

But there are other proofs against the doctrine broached by Mr. Stew- 
art, and adopted by Professor Dunbar, that the Sanskrit 1s a compara- 
tively modern language, manufactured by the Brahmins out of the Greek, 
after the time of Alexander, for their peculiar use. Mr. Colebrook, in his 
Egsay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages, maintains that there is no 

reason for doubting that the Sanskrit was once universally spoken in 
ndia : and, he adds, when it was the language of Indian courts, it was 
cultivated by all persons who devoted themselves to the liberal arts; in 
short, by the first three tribes, and by many classes included in the fourth. 
He farther states, that nine-tenths of the Hindoo, which, with a mixture of 
Persic, turms the modern Hindostanee, may be .traced ‘back to the parent 
Sanskrit ; that there are few words in the Benyalee which are not evident- 
ly of the same origin ; and that all the principal languages of India contain 
much pure as well as corrupt Sanskrit. With respect to the Sanskrit it- 
self, ‘ It evidently derives its origin, and some steps of its progress may 
even now he traced, from a primeval tongue, which was gradually refined in 
various climates, and became Sanskrit in India, Pallavi in Persia, and 
Greek on the shores of the Mediterrancan.’ | 

To these overwhelming objections to the opinion of Mr. Stewart and 
P, fessor Dunbar, we shall merely add, that, in the time of Alexander, the 
five rivers of the Panjcab, which fall into the Indus, bore Sanskrit names, 
the same as they do at present. Taking into consideration the relation 
between the vowels a and z in Oriental orthography, and the connection of 
the consonants B and V with the aspirate, the Hydasper of Nearchus, 
Alexander's admiral, is the Bedusta or Vetasta of the Sanskrit. The 
name given it by Ptolemy, Bidaspes, serves, ae Dr. Vincent justly remarks, 
on this occasion, as well as on all others, ‘as the point of connection be- 
tween the Macedonian orthography and the Sanskrit. For the steps by 
which the names given to the other four rivers, by Nearchus, may be 
traced through the names given them by Ptolemy, to these Sanskrit ap- 

lations, we must refer the readers to the first volume of Dr. Vincent's 
earned and ingenious work on the Commerce and Nevigation of the An- 


cients, pp. 94, 96, 101, 104, 108. See sleo 1468, 1G3, end wa. yp. WA, 


395, 411, 432, 494, 500, 669.} 
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GENERAL PROPERTIES OF THE DIALECTS. 
THe Artict 


loves contractions, as ¢:A8 for gidéw, fdr for désv. 

Its favourite letter is w, which it uses for o. 

It changes long into short, and short into long syllables, as Acids for 
rads 


In Nouns, it changes o, o,and ov of the Second Declension intc w; as 
N. Y. dds, G. Aew, D. red, A. Adv, ee 

It changes eg into ns, as beets for Irwets. 

It m-rkes the Vocative like the Nominative, as & zdrep, & gfdos, Soph. 

In some Nouns it makes the Accusative in w, instead of wy, wa, or wvas 
as, Auyd, Miva, 1.0868, for \ayav, Miva, Mucedora.2 

It changes the Gen. cus into cvs, a8 BactAéws for Bacidéos.3 


1. A marked difference exists between the Old and the New Attic. The 
former used short and simple forms: the latter softened, and, in some cages, 
lengthened, the word. he former used the short words éciv, ddziv, 96 
peoBat, veiv, xvelv: for these the latter substituted dcopetev, ddjOecv, Seppal- 
veotut, v40ev, xvfOev. The Old neglected «, which the New added or sub- 
scribed ; the former wrote xdw, c\dw, Aworrs, zpdpos: the latter, calw, craw, 
Adiorous, TPWi pos. 

Other changes marked the distinction. The New Attic in some cases 
avoided the sound of a; hence it substituted dpinv, Sdppos, pupplryn, $fAarra, 
xpdrrw, guddrrw, for the dpony, Sdpoos, pupetvn, Sdducca, xpdoow, guddcow of 
the Old Attic. , 

In the Future of verbs the Old used the contraction form, dA, xad3, 
8X6, dvubibGpar; the New Attic resumed o, and made them Adéow, xadéow, 
orecw, dvibthdcopas Afterthe adoption of this Future, which became the 

neral form in the common dialect of Greece, the Attics still pre- 
served the other form, which is now distinguished by the rame of the Se- 
cond Future. 

It may be questioned whether the « and y, the r and ¢, were not added 
to the Perfect, which was originally formed in the Old Attic and lonic by 
the change of w into a, as we find traces in goraa, pépaa, and in-the Aorists 
Focva, fyea, fXeva. It is indeed prubable, that in the simplest forms of the 
language those tenses were similar; the principle of variety and of preci. 
sion introduced these changes and aduitions, which adorned the luxuriant 
language of ancient Greece. That of modern Greece has returned to the 
original simplicity ; it has only one Past tense; a8 ypd¢w, Eypua: wréew, 
Enreka ; yvupifw, tyvonoa; Ydddw, Rada. 

Even the accentuation underwent some change. The Old Attic said, 
Spoios, rporatov; the New, 8po10s, rpdmatoy. 

2. Soin Latin, Aut Atho, Aut Rhodupen, Virg. 

3. This Genitive exemplifies the difference of the Cialects. The Com- 
mon dialect is BuotNos, the Altic haciAéws, the fonic Baotrjos, the Doric and 
Colic Buctrevs. . 

It is probable that the Nom. vs was originally rs, which wea dociinalk 
into c¥os, eFt, sva, &C. . 

The Digamma will explain the principe of any formbsus. “Une, 


In three Verbs, it changes the Augment « into % in §ovdéuny, ddvvdemy, 
Ov. 


It changes « intc p, as foe for cide. ‘ 

It adds a syllableto the ‘Temporal Augment, a3 Spdw, ddpaoy for S:a0v; 
elxw, coixa for va. 

It adds 92 to the Second Person in e, as Jo8a for fs, oldae8a, by Syncope, 
eleGa, for oldas. 

It changes As and pe of the Perf. into s, as sIinga for AAnga, elpappe: for 
pépappat, elrcypar for Adcypat. 

It drops the Reduplication in Verbs beginning with two consonants, as 
MérAdernxa for Beb\dornxa. 

It repeats the two first letters of the Present before the Augment of 
Verbs beginning with a, ¢, 0; as ddfw, Gdexa, drddsxa. 

It forms the Ist Fut. and Perfect of Verbs in «, as from ew; thus Sfs, 
SeAfow, rc0éAnxa, as if from Yedéu.! 
It drops ¢ in the Ist Future, as voy:S circumflexed for voptow, copés: for 
copeost. ; - 
‘It changes s inthe penultima of the Perf. Act. into 0, as Serpoga from 

épw, eldoya for \Asya. 
a forms the Plupertect in. », ns, 7 or sv. 

It changes erweay and arwoay in the 3d Person Plural Imperative into 
evrwy and avrwy, as rurréyrwy for ruxrirwaay; reipdvrev for ruyérecay ; and 
eOwoay into cOwy, as rurricOwy, rurricOweay. 


It makes the Optative of Contracts in 7y, a8 gtholny for gchotpu.2 


CT! SO —c 
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It changes » before pa: in the Perfect Passive of the 4th Conjugation . 


into 6, as xégacpas for xégappat. 3 


Tue Jonic 


loves a concourse of vowels, as rérreas for rérrp, etAqvaln for ecdéyy. 

Its favourite letter is 7, which it uses for « and «. 

It puts soft for aspirate, and aspirate for soft, Mutes; as, tv@atra for ir- 
ravOa, x:B2v for xr. 

It prefixes and inserts ¢, as dv for dy, xoinréey for ramnréy. 


- 


It inserts ¢, as fela for fé2; and adds instead of subscribing it, as Opqixss , 


for Opgxes, Aytdros for p fdt0s. 
Nouns of the First Declension, it changes the Genitive ov into cw, as 
woinréw for wosnrod. 
It changes the Dative Plural into gs and ger, as davze xepadjer, Hes. for 
Ccrvats negadats. 


InAnddao, in the Aolic form, was Wq\nFiddaFo: hence a in the ultima 
| is lengthened; hence too, s is changed into the Ionic y. The Gonitive of 
Nouns in es was probably ore, which was shortoned into or: the Poets 
. changed the Diga mma intos, and made the termination o. But the Di- 
gamma was, by the greater part of Greece, changed into v, in the formati: 
of Cases. Thus the Gen. of od and of o was cére and kro, abbreviated 
into oa: and %:, afterwards changed into osd and «¥, or cod and of, but by the 
Tonians into oeio and elo. 
on These Verbs have no other form, Botdopar, Ei pw, Sw, cabstdu, pf\de, 
fier, olopac. 
2 The Third Person Plural is always regular, g:dctevy. Verbs in ov 


doy. 
3. In the construction of sentences, it uses a License, probly ovo. 
by the love of liberty which characterised the Athenians. 
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In the Second it adds «to the Dative Plural, as roiet isyecoc, Her. fos 
vols Epyors, neglecting » before a vowel in prose. ! 

In the third it changes ¢ into n, as BacsAdos tor Baoidérs 

It changes the Accusative of Contracts in w and us into avy, as eldody for 
aldéa. 

in Verbs, it removes the Augment, as 6% for 2. 

It prefixes an unusual Reduysicauun, a8 xéxapov for Exauov, shallots for 
Aabéadw, 

st terminates the Imperfect and Aorists in exoy, as réxrecxov, rétpacxoy,. 
for grunrov, Zruipa. 

It adds o: tothe Third Person Subjunctive, as réxryot for réerp. 

It chanres ev, es, ec Of the Plupertect into ca, cag, &, dic. aa érerépea, as, 


it forms the Third Person plural of the Passive in ara: and dre, as ruw- 
véarat for rétrovrat, ériBéaro for éridcyro, 2uro for hvro. * 
It resumes in the Perfect the consonant of the Active, as rerégarac fot 
rerupuévos cial. 
lt changer ¢ into the consonant of the Second Aorist, as xefpdéaras fot 
xegpacpéyos clot. ; 
Tue Doric 


loves a broad pronunciation ; its favourite letter is a4, which it uses for ¢, % 
o, w, and ov. 

it changes @ into od, as dedw for Mw.2 , 

In Nouns of the First Declension, it changes ov of the Genitive into a, 
as étda for atiov. ; 

In the Second Declension it changes ov of the Genitive into w, as 98 
for $eod; and ovs of the Accusative Flural into 2; and ws, as Seds tor Secds, 
$vOpirws for dvdpdmous. 

In the Third Declension it changes cos of the Genitive into sus, as xsiXeug 
for yelXcos. . 

ln Verbs, it forms the 2d and 3d Persons Singular of the Present in.sp 
and ¢, as rumres, réwre, for récras, rérrec. 

It changes onev of the Ist, and over of the 3d Person Plural into epes and 
ovrt, a8 Atyoues, Aéyourt, for Afyouev, Adyoust. 

It forms the Infinitive in psy and pevat, a8 rurréusy and rurrépevat for réw 
Tay. 3 

It forms the Feminine of Participles in occa, svea, and woa, a8 réerose 
rénrevoa, and réxrwoa, for rérrovea. 

It torms the first Aorist Participle in ats, atea, atv, a8 royp-ats, atca, asy, foP 
rbW-as, aca, ay. 

In the Passive it forms the Ist Person Dual in co6ov, and Plural in ee6a, 
as ruxréy-ecOov, eoBa, tor rutrép-eJov, e8a.4 

It changes ov of the 2d Person into ev, a8 rérrev for rérrov. 

In the ‘Kiudle, it circunflexesthe First Future, as rvyodpac for réyopas 

It forms the Ist Person Sing. of the Future in cvpat, and the 3d Plural in 


gvyrat, as ruyetpat, rufedvrat. 


1. The addition of «is frequent in poetry. 
2. Z is composed of és; the Loric only reverses the order of those let 
rs 


3. It has been thought that rurréyeva: was the original form, which was 
shortened by Apocope into rurréysv; the next abbreviation was réxreev, 
which was contracted into rérray. ‘The Doric shorvened i MAL Tore sg 
rurrey. . 

4. Some forms are promiscuously used by mete than one Wer, “Sys 
those in seécv and eo0a are Attic as well aa Doric, 
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changes tho Aspirate into the Soft breathing, as }yépa for huépa.1 

It draws back the Accent, as Byw for éya, gijue for ¢nyi, ebvorda for ew 
elda, &yaGos for dyabds; and circumtlexes neuted monosyliables, as Zebs far 
Zsés. . 

It puts 6a for Ocv, as SmeFa for IrroBev. 

It resolves Diphthongs, as zdés for ais. 

In Nouns of the First Declension it changes ov into ao, as atdas for 
dtdov. 

It changes wy of the Genitive Plural into dw, and as of the Accusative 
into ats, a8 povedwy, potcats, for povedy, poteas. - 

In the od Declension it drops the « subscript in thé Dative, as xbepw for 


abe pty. 

in the 3d Declension it changes the Accusative of Contracts in w and os 
into wy, as aléGy for aidéa ; and the Genitive ovg into ws. 

It forms the 3d Person Plural of the Imperfect and Aorists of the In 
dicative and Optative in eav, as érérrocav for trrurroy.2 

It changes the Infinitive in ev and ovy into ais and ors, a8 yédais for yg, 
Rpvects for ypvccby. 
° It changes ay» of the Infinitive into yy, as réxrqv for rérrecy. 

In the passive it changes ys8a into peds and psOcv, a8 rerrépsOe and ree 
véneOcy for rurrépsOa. 


Tue Poets 


havo several peculiarities of inflection. 

They use all the dialocts; but not indiscriminately, as will be seen in 

- the perusal of the best models in cach species of poetry. In general they 

adopt the most ancient forms, as remote from the common dialect. 3 

Phey lengthen short syllables, by doubling the consonants, as leecra: for 
Focrat, Eidece for Race; by changing a short vowel into a diphthong, as ey 
for ty, podvos for pévos, slaGdovOpsy for ddnAGBaysy; or by » final, as deris 

Dov. 

, They add syllables, as g¢éws for g&s, dodgy for ‘pay, cadolnevat for edescy. 

They drop short vowels in pronunciation, to diminish the number of syl- 
*ybles, as dudw for dapdu, éyevro for éyévere. 

They drop syllables, as dAge for EAgerov, xpt for xpipvey, Aiwa for Abrapor ; 
é6va for d¢vacat, cdw for éodwoe, &c. 

In Nouns they form the Gen. and Dat. in fr as xegadfige from xegadd, 
erparégs from erpards, Syeoge from Syos, vadge for vader. So abrég: for ad- 


+ Teig. 
In the 2d Declension they change the Genitive ov into oro, as rerluoro 


1. On the same principle, the Latin dialect had originally no aspirate; 
hence fama from gfpn, fuga from ¢¢yn, cano from yatww, fallo from og4))w, 
eespa from ogft. it used edus for hadus, ircus tor hircus. Afterwards 
the aspiration was imitated from the Greek; and, in consequence of the 
propensity to extremes natural to mankind, the Latins carried the use uf 
aspirates to a ridiculous excess, some pronouncing prachones for precones, 

. henturiones for centuriones, chommod., for commeda. ; 
2. This is chiefly used, in the Alexandvian divlect, by the Seyraagas. - 
3. Thus they frequently oast the Augment, which was ust uel 
the earliest Ionic and Attic forms. 
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xaxoto for xofpov xaxo8, Hom.! and ow in the Dual into octy, as Myorly for 


oty. 
nN the 3d Declension, they form the Dative Plural by adding ¢ or «: to the 
Nominative Plural, as waits, ratdes, waldcer or raldcont. 

In Neuters they change a into ee: or soot, a8 Bhyara, Bnydreoot. ' 

They form several Verbs of a peculiar termination, in 0w, cyw, o6w, oxw, 
exw, ow, fo, cw, eve, nw, otaw, ove, and ww, as Bsbpdbu, tiv, &c. So dpow 
from égpw, &c. 

They have Particles peculiar to themselves, as Spat, 876a, Exnri, fps, 
gloga, vipde, bya, xe, a, de. 


1. The Tragic poets adopt this change in the choruses only. 
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DIALECTS OF THE PRONOUNS. 


Eye. 


Tonic. Doric. olic. |Poetia 
§. N. —_———- dyay, lydvp, tydé-| — tyw, Eywr, | ‘yd 
ya, lyévya B. 1a, twvya 


# iy lobe a dyed B. ducts dplOcy 
D. —_—_— duly duo, B. ied = | —— 
D.N. A.J ——— dpe, dups 
—_——/ dupe 
P.N. | dpées pes, dppes —— | dppes 
G. hpéwy dpdy, dud dppwr, dppéwy| hyuciwy 
D. -___— dpiv, dyiv Gpypt, dppev | ues 
dupéory 
A. bulas ants ape, dp- Gupas, dppéas| Spcias 
2%, . 
Tonic. Doric, fEolic. Poetic. 
Ss. N. rd, rbvn, réya rodun —_— 
G. ote " 7eB, TeDs, reods ob offcy ocloOsy 
: _—_- rot, tiv réty rivn —_— 
A. _—_—— ré, rd rev, ret — 
PL. and Dual like 2ya, substituting v for a and g. 
0%, 
Tonic. Doric. ZEolic. [Poetic. 
S. G. elo, of, Zoto, & cv, ylOev =| cosy 
$0, %00cy 
G. _———- —_——- | CT 
A. ——— —_—_—— pl, vdvt tc, og 
D.N. A. odte odds, gd ere es 
P.N. opécs opis ———-_| odcies 
‘ opfiwy —_—_—— —— 3 | coelwv 
D. ediv, ofl _—— doge . giv 
A. opéus ape, Ye opis, Eoge opsias 


1. Mv and viv are of al] Genders and Numbers. 
In Celtic, nyn, our, your, their, is of all Genders and Numbers. 
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DIALECTS OF THE VERB Ey. 


InpicaTive.—Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
A. 7) an | — —_—— 
. acts —_—}| — — fact 
). dppt = —— bri — — | sles dvr? 
EB. hye —j - - |-—_—— Eyre, styre 
PD  — bet, boot =9§—————- | — — |dnev, clusv dre Baer 
Imperfect. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
\. 4, joa — — —_ eo 
. da, ha, bes, Fars — Ss |]~ ——— ars 
Env, cinv, hes, eas, 
for, Fov, inc8a 
Eoxoy 
). — 5 | —— | ae — — 
EE. — nea, acroy —_ 
> v3 ——— By, ow | Erov, For. | Ene Scav, Jevay, 
forou, horyy, — bexor 
Pluperfect. 
Sing Dual. Plur., 
Future. 
Ss Dual. Plur. 
1 — fou —_— —_ — — — = 
. oeat, Fooeat —_ —|j— —~ — 
). eootpat, doi dosirat — —|— — seowra 
Eocvpat, doo}, dooriras _— 
>, Fsoopat, icon Eooerat —_——_—Il—- — —. ; 
IMPERATIVE.— Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plaur. 
,p—o*  | 
,_ —— soo —— -_- — — — brre 
Oprative.—Presené. 
Sing. ~ Dual. Plur. 
» Bots, Foig Soe | —- - | he — 
Supsunctive.—Preseng. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
> Su, clu, Ens, sips, En, stn, _- _— dwpev, slopsy, — Suet, 
et, ot, —=— wpsy, — 


INFINITIVE.— Present. 
I. Ener, lucy 
D. Susvar, clusvat, Ipsv, pce, pes 
FE. bapcvar 
P. psy 
Future. 
P. leeceGar. 
PaRrTicipLes.—Present. 
J. dav dodea 
dD — sdea, doica, fasean 
EE. ads elea, luca o 
Future. 
P. eoéppevos.! 


1. This Verb will appear less irregular, if it is observed that it forms its 
‘Tenses in every dialect from fu, dui, dept or ely), and éeopt. From fe are form 
ed Ses; Fee contracted into eis; cf; and froin its Future few is formed its 
Middle feopar. From ep? and focp? are formed ér2, éeeri, or deri, &c. From 
elyt we have cle, &c. ‘Thus the Tenses of the Verb sum, are formed from 
eum, fuo, forem, be and clpi. 


THE END. 
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